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CHAPTER   I. 

MES.    BIRD    GIVES    SOME   ADVICE. 

"Fathee,"  said  Dorothy  Bird,  Minnie's 
younger  sister,  "  when  d'you  think  I 
shall  leave  school  ?  " 

The  Birds  were  assembled,  as  was 
their  custom,  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  half-past  nine  in  the  evening.  During 
that  period,  the  children  did  their 
lessons,  Mrs.  Bird  sat  by  the  fire 
mending  stockings  or  other  matters,  and 
the  Major  walked  up  and  down,  and  kept 
order,  or  helped  his  offspring  in  their 
tasks  when  these  were  not  beyond  him. 
Mrs.  Bird  rarely  aided  anybody  but 
Dicky  and  Bunny.     On  principle,  she  let 
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the  elder  cHldren  solve  their  problems  as 
best  they  could  alone  ;  but  the  twins 
were  unequal  to  any  sustained  effort,  and 
their  Kinder  Garten  education  was  more 
or  less  a  farce.  It  generally  occupied 
about  ten  minutes,  and  ended  in  war, 
when  the  students  were  removed  to  bed. 
Then  the  elders  proceeded  in  real  ear- 
nest. They  included  Minnie,  Dorothy, 
Tommy,  and  Primrose  ;  and  their  com- 
bined scholarship  amounted  to  nothing. 
Mrs.  Bird  often  bewailed  the  lack  of 
brains  her  family  suffered  from.  Tim 
certainly  had  better  abilities  than  all  the 
others  put  together,  but  even  he  could 
show  no  splendid  promise.  It  was  irrita- 
ting to  a  clever  woman  to  have  produced 
such  a  long  family,  and  so  little  brain 
power.  But  the  Major  never  worried 
about  it ;  he  always  boasted  that  his 
children  were  the  healthiest  and  hand- 
somest in  Heatherbridge  ;  and  this  was 
undoubtedly  true. 

"  Of  course,  we  cannot  have  every- 
thing," Kathleen  Bird  once  confessed  to 
her  lord.  ''  With  rare  intellectual  gifts, 
one  too  often  finds  physical  delicacy.     I 
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think  perhaps  healthy  men  and  women  do 
more  good  in  the  world,  after  all,  than 
clever  ones." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  declared  the  Major ; 
''  undoubtedly  that  is  so.  And,  really, 
I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  bother 
about  their  brains  ;  they  are  bright  and 
intelligent,  and  well-mannered,  and  fairly 
thoughtful  for  other  people.  Why,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  I  wasn't  particularly  smart 
myself — not  a  genius,  by  any  means. 
You  never  know  how  a  child  will  turn 
out." 

Mrs.  Bird  was  threading  a  needle  when 
the  Major  made  this  remark,  but  she 
suddenly  found  it  necessary  to  drop 
needle,  thread,  and  work,  and  blow  her 
nose,  that  she  might  conceal  a  laugh. 

Dorothy  repeated  her  question  : 

"  When  d'you  think  I  shall  leave 
school,  father  ?  " 

The  Major  put  down  Timpson^s  Trum/pet, 
and  assumed  a  certain  severity  of  expres- 
sion he  always  affected  at  lesson  times. 

"  I  should  say,  miss,  at  your  present 
rate  of  progress,  your  education  will  be 
completed  in  about  thirty  years." 
B  2 
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There  was  a  howl  from  Dorothy. 

"  Oh,  father  !  I  shall  be — thirteen  and 
thirty — I  shall  be  forty-three  then." 

"  Father  and  mother  will  never  live  to 
see  any  of  us  finished,  I  know  they 
won't,"  said  Primrose,  gloomily. 

She  was  a  pretty  little  maid,  as  sober 
and  stay-at-home  as  her  boisterous  sisters 
were  the  reverse. 

Mrs.  Bird  heard  the  last  doleful  reflec- 
tion through  her  ear-trumpet. 

''  Yes,  they  will,  my  pretty  Prim  ; 
father  and  mother  will  live  to  see  all 
their  boys  and  girls  grown-up  and 
finished,  and — " 

''Married,  very  likely,"  chuckled 
Minnie. 

Since  Minnie's  hair  had  gone  up, 
and  her  frocks  come  down  to  her  toes, 
matrimony  as  an  immediate  possibility 
frequently  entered  her  calculations. 

"  Be  quiet,  miss  ! "  thundered  the 
Major.  "  Married,  indeed  !  What  sort 
of  young  women  d'you  think  men  do 
marry,  eh  ?  " 

"All  sorts,"  answered  his  daughter, 
defiantly.     "Look  at  Kate  Neill;  she's 
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engaged.  And  both  the  Hubbard  girls 
are  engaged — one  a  month  younger  than 
me  too.  I'm  nothing  much,  I  know,  but 
I'm  as  good  to  look  at  as  they  are,  and  not 
any  poorer  than  Kate  jSTeill,  anyway." 

"  You  probably  haven't  the  faintest 
notion  how  poor  you  are,"  said  her 
father,  with  theatrical  severity,  while 
Mrs.  Bird  listened  through  her  trumpet, 
and  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

Then  Minnie,  who  was  her  father's 
favourite,  and  could  do  just  anything  she 
liked  with  him,  abandoned  her  studies, 
marched  to  her  parent,  removed  Timpson^s 
Trumpet,  and  kissed  the  soldier  on  the 
nose.  When  she  wanted  to  get  anything 
out  of  her  father,  Minnie  always  called 
him  "  Major,"  which  invariably  reduced 
him  to  laughter  and  good  temper.  The 
joke  never  palled  upon  him. 

"  There,  there,  Major,"  said  Minnie, 
"  be  calm  ;  be  collected.  You  mustn't 
talk  to  a  grown-up  woman  like  that,  even 
though  she  does  happen  to  be  your  own 
daughter.  Why,  I'm  finishing — this  is 
my  last  term  at  Mother  Appleby's  ;  then 
I  come  out." 
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"  You  mean  Mrs.  Appleby,  T  suppose  ?  '* 

"  Same  person,  Major." 

Presently  the  paternal  Bird  rose  to 
visit  his  club,  and  the  younger  members 
of  the  family  disappeared  in  rotation, 
according  to  their  ages.  Primrose,  like 
the  methodical  mite  she  was,  shut  her 
exercise  book  as  the  clock  struck  nine, 
kissed  her  mother,  took  two  gingerbread 
nuts  from  the  sideboard,  and  retired. 
Tommy  followed  soon  afterwards.  He 
announced  cheerfully,  that  he  had  not 
achieved  a  single  mathematical  problem 
which  would  stand  scrutiny  in  the  result  ; 
then  he  kissed  his  mother  riotously,  made 
a  raid  on  the  biscuits,  and  rollicked  off  to 
a  cosy  room  under  the  roof,  which  he 
shared  with  the  twins.  These  infants 
were  sleeping  peacefully  enough,  and 
Tommy,  evidently  by  acquired  habit, 
shielded  the  light  of  his  candle  from 
their  little  shut  eyes,  and  went  to  bed  as 
quietly  as  a  mouse.  Presently  Dorothy 
vanished  from  the  dining-room,  also,  and 
Minnie  was  left  alone  with  her  mother. 
The  latter  lady  had  a  word  or  two  to  say, 
and  deemed  this  a  good  opportunity. 
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"  Let  me  see  your  French  translation, 
Minnie,  before  you  put  .it  away/'  she 
began. 

"I  shouldn't,  mother,"  said  Mnnie 
frankly,  **  it  will  only  worry  you.  I 
don't  know  what  it  is  about  French,  I 
cannot  speak  it  or  write  it>  or  manage  it, 
anyway.  I'm  saturated  with  it  for  hours 
and  hours  every  week,  and  yet  it  never 
comes  natural  and  comfortable.  I'm 
sure  I  try  too.  We  have  to  talk  it  at 
Mrs.  Appleby's  ;  and  sometimes  actually, 
after  I've  left  and  am  coming  home 
again,  I  find  myself  stiU  talking 
French  !  " 

"  That,  I  think,  sounds  promising,"  said 
Mrs.  Bird. 

"  Only  two  days  ago,"  continued 
Minnie,  "  I  went  into  Bolter's  and  said 
to  that  little  sleek  man  he  has  to  cut  hair, 
*Avez-vous  les.  frisures  epingles  de 
Monsieur  Hinde  ? '  He  stared,  and 
almost  shook." 

"  Enough  to  make  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Bird. 

"  Of  course  I  wanted  Hinde's  curling 
pins  ;  but  it  shows  how  hard  I  work  at 
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French,  I'm  sure,  that  I  actually  speak  it 
about  in  the  shops." 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  know  you  try  ;  and 
after  all,  one  may  do  one's  duty  in  the 
world  without  any  great  command  of 
foreign  tongues.  But,  my  Minnie,  re- 
member what  a  lady  owes  to  her  own 
language.  English  is  beautiful  enough 
unadorned.  Your  English  vocabulary, 
without  being  extensive,  is  so  peculiar — 
so  strangely  pithy  at  times." 

"  You  mean  slang,"  said  Minnie. 

"  Well,  perhaps  so.  You  see,  as  you 
told  your  father,  you  are  finishing.  Now 
finish  also  means  completeness  and  final 
delicate  polish.  Let  your  words  show 
something  of  the  tone  of  your  mind." 

"I  always  say  just  what  I  think, 
mother," 

"  I  know  you  do.  It  is  such  a  pity. 
You  are  too  old.  You  do  not  mind  your 
own  mother  speaking  ?  Just  now  you 
alluded  to  being  married.  You  have 
done  so  very  often  lately.  That  is  not 
pretty." 

''  I  want  to  get  out  of  the  way  and 
make  things  easier  for  father." 
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"  Sweetheart  !  I  know  you  think  of 
your  father  and  mother.  Nobody  desires 
to  see  you  in  a  home  of  your  own  more 
than  I  do,  Minnie,  dearie  ;  but,  despite 
you  noble  motives,  nothing  can  be  gained 
by  alluding  to  such  a  matter  so  freely  and 
frankly.  Civilization  and  convention  re- 
quire girls  to  curb  their  tongues.  You 
seem  to  rise  superior  to  civilization, 
Minnie.     You  must  tone  down,  bless  you." 

"  Why,  I  told  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall 
that  I  meant  being  married  pretty  soon," 
said  Minnie,  with  open  innocent  eyes. 

"  I  regret  it,  my  love  ;  I  regret  it  very 
much.  Never  divulge  such  an  ambition 
again  to  anybody — never." 

Mrs.  Bird  gasped  a  little  to  herself. 
Minnie  fairly  took  her  breath  away  many 
times  in  every  week  of  her  life.  The  girl 
was  nearly  eighteen  now,  and  absolutely 
refused  to  get  shy  or  reserved  under  any 
pretext  whatever.  Then  her  daughter 
proceeded, — 

"Well,  he  told  Kate  Neill  that  he 
thought  I  was  a  very  jolly  girl,  mother. 
He  wouldn't  have  said  that  if  I'd  shocked 
him,  I  suppose.'* 
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"  Yes,  that's  just  what  he  would  have 
said  if  you  had  shocked  him.  Mr.  Sprigge- 
Marshall  might  remember  what  is  due  to 
a  lady,  though  she  does  not  herself," 
answered  Mrs.  Bird,  severely.  "  But  re- 
member this,  Minnie:  men  don't  always 
marry  the  '  jolly  girls,'  because  they  have 
the  instinct  to  know  that '  jolly  girls '  very 
often  don't  make  jolly  wives.  I  would 
rather  hear  my  daughter  described  as  a 
sensible  young  woman  than  a  /  jolly  girl/ 
— even  by  a  curate." 

"  You  know  best,  mother,"  said  Minnie. 
"  I'll  try,  I  will  indeed  ;  I'll  try  and  tone 
down,  and  be  more  like  you  are.  You're 
such  a  dear,  good  mother  to  take  so 
much  trouble  over  me.  I'll  pull  myself 
together,  as  Tim  says,  and  not  be  so 
much  to  the  front — really." 

With  this  promise  Mrs.  Bird  tad  to  be 
content,  for  a  late  visitor  interrupted  the 
argument.  It  was  Doctor  Deane.  He 
had  called  to  see  the  Major,  and  finding 
that  gentleman  out,  stayed  to  chat  a  few 
moments  with  Mrs.  Bird.  By  one  of 
those  odd  chances,  a  reason  for  which  is 
not  easy  to  come  at.  Doctor  Deane  rated 
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the  Major's  judgment  very  highly.  The 
men  had  little  in  common,  and  the 
physician  was  decidedly  the  abler  of  the 
two,  but  Major  Bird,  from  their  earliest 
friendship,  had  always  impressed  Deane 
as  being  an  acute  man  possessed  of  more 
common  sense  than  perhaps  anybody  in 
Heatherbridge.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
Major  did  shine  at  times,  but  only  as  a 
moon,  with  reflected  light.  His  own 
judgment  possessed  no  value  whatsoever, 
and  had  long  since  gone  by  the  board. 
Most  people  knew  well  enough  that  Mrs. 
Bird's  intelligence  inspired  her  husband  ; 
but  Doctor  Deane  had  never  realized  the 
fact  ;  and  he  was  accustomed  to  seek  the 
Major  when  in  need  of  another  opinion 
upon  any  question  of  local  or  temporal 
importance.  True  it  is  that  such  matters 
rarely  enough  interested  Doctor  Deane  or 
occupied  his  reflections,  but  just  now  an 
overwhelming  topic  absorbed  every  mind, 
to  the  blotting  out  of  all  minor  interests. 
Heatherbridge,  in  fact,  was  running 
about  from  morning  until  night.  The 
most  stagnant  pulses  were  fluttered. 
Even  old  Lady  Warwick,  who  lived  Hke 
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a  hermit,  knew  nobody,  and  prided  her- 
self upon  a  mind  too  large  to  grasp  the 
microscopical  concerns  of  local  politics, 
had  already  written  a  letter  to  Timpson's 
Trumpet ;  and  other  obscure  wealthy 
figures  were  also  coming  out  of  their 
shells.  Those  whom  we  know — those  who 
identified  themselves  with  public  move- 
ments— began  to  grow  too  excited  for 
health.  Everybody  was  calling  upon 
everybody  else  to  know  what  everybody 
else,  thought.  1  do  not  suppose  that  a 
European  war  would  have  commanded  a 
quarter  of  the  same  excitement. 

Doctor  Deane  had  come  to  learn  what 
Major  Bird  thought  of  the  new  railway. 
.    "  How   does   he  view  the  idea  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  More  as  an  accomplished  fact  than 
an  idea,  I  think,"  answered  Mrs.  Bird. 

"  He  favours  it  then  ?  " 

"  Certainly  he  does.  Surely  every  sen- 
sible person  must  regard  such  a  thing  as 
a  sign  of  progress  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes.  It  shows  Exeter  and  Ply- 
mouth are  progressing — a  fact  which 
nobody       pretends      to      question — but 
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Heatherbridge  is  011I7  involved  by 
accident." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  Heatherbridge. 
A  station  in  the  vicinity  of  "  Cragg's 
Flag"  would  be  a  great  boon.  It 
would  also  open  up  that  part  of  the 
neighbourhood." 

"  The  Commander  has  made  himself 
quite  ill  over  it,  Dawes  tells  me." 

"  How  foolish  of  him  !  Why,  he  has 
already  sold  his  land  to  Mr.  Browne." 

"  Yes,  that's  what's  making  him  ill,  I 
expect,"  suggested  Minnie. 

Then  her  mother  bid  her  retire,  which 
she  did. 

"You  see,"  concluded  Doctor  Deane, 
as  he  rose  to  depart,  "  opinion  is  greatly 
divided  upon  the  question.  For  my  own 
part,  I  hold  the  scheme  desirable  ;  so  do 
the  Vicar  and  Dawes,  and  a  good  many 
influential  people  ;  but  an  equally  large 
number  are  averse  to  it.  Miss  Minnifie 
tells  me  she  is  dead  against  it.'* 

''  Yet  I  think  we  shall  have  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Bird  sweetly. 

Then  she  felt  in  a  good  temper,  and 
asked  Doctor  Deane  to  partake  of  some 
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refresHment  before  lie  started.  But  tlie 
other  declined  with  thanks,  and  rose  to 
leave. 

''  How  is  dear  Marian  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Bird,  as  the  doctor  drew  on  his  gloves. 

"  Well  enough,  I  think,  but  not  cheer- 
ful^ — distinctly  not  cheerful.  I  fear  she 
has  my  gloomy  nature,  Mrs.  Bird." 

''I  am  so  fond  of  her,  and  should  be 
for  Minnie's  sake,  if  not  for  her  own. 
She  has  done  Minnie  so  much  good — so 
thoughtful,  so  full  of  tact  and  right 
feeling — a  daughter  to  be  proud  of. 
Doctor  Deane." 

''  Yes,"  he  admitted,  "  I  am  blessed  in 
her.  But  there  is  a  cloud  which  even  a 
parent's  eye  cannot  penetrate." 

''  I  should  have  thought  a  mother's 
might." 

"  No.  My  wife  is  at  a  loss  like  my- 
self. She  suspects  that  religion  has 
brought  this  change  in  Marian.  There 
was  a  colour  for  that,  because,  as  the 
Major  is  aware,  theology  and  profound 
study  in  it  are  a  part  of  my  life. 
Frankly,  I  cannot  remember  the  time 
when  the  relations  between  God  and  man 
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did  not  fill  my  mind  and  sober  all  mj 
reflections.  But  Marian's  faith  would 
remove  mountains.  She  is  deeply  re- 
ligious, and  her  religion  has  no  awful 
fears  and  harrowing  uncertainties  in  it. 
Were  such  the  case,  she  would  have  come 
to  me  with  her  sorrows  long  ago.  The 
fact  that  her  very  beautiful  trust  in  the 
love  of  her  Heavenly  Father  has  not 
already  cleared  the  sadness  from  her 
heart,  makes  the  matter  graver.  Still,  I 
am  aware  of  no  mental  or  other  suffering, 
that  religion  is  powerless  to  dwarf  or  at 
any  rate  soften." 

"And  yet,  perhaps,  there  are  mental 
conditions,  subtly  involving  both  body 
and  soul — conditions  not  to  be  escaped 
from  even  by  prayer  and  fasting.  Doctor 
Deane  ?  Your  wife  may  be  right,  but — 
well,  I  see  much  of  Marian  too.  My  deep 
interest  in  her  has  roused  keen  attention 
on  my  part.  You  think  none  the  worse 
of  a  friend  for  saying  so  ?  I  expect  you 
know  better  than  I,  how  the  loss  of  one 
sense,  or  partial  loss  of  it,  is  apt  to  add 
power  to  the  sufferer  in  other  directions. 
My  deafness  is  not  entirely  an  affliction. 
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It  renders  it  possible  for  me  to  escape 
from  conversation  sometimes  and  watch 
others  talk.  So  one  may  learn  much  of 
character ;  for  the  things  men  and 
women  say  are  often  less  important  than 
the  look  or  gesture  which  accompanies 
words.  All  this  you  know,  but  I  can  speak 
practically  of  the  results  in  my  own  case. 
I  have  learned  a  great  deal  of  Marian 
lately ;  and  the  more  I  learn  the  more  I 
love  her.  She  is  passing  through  a  furnace 
into  which  every  girl  walks  sooner  or 
later.  Some  harder  natures  or  shallower 
natures  escape  and  lose  but  little  from 
the  ordeal ;  others  find  it  terrible  enough. 
Your  daughter  is  in  love,  Doctor  Deane. 
If  she  isn't — then  I  never  have  been.'* 

"  Merciful  Providence  !     Marian  !  " 

"  There  is  nothing  very  extraordinary 
or  unusual  in  such  an  event." 

"  Who— who  is  it  ?  " 

"  That's  another  matter.  He's  a 
fortunate  man,  whoever  he  may  be. 
Think.  Surely  you  or  Mrs.  Deane  might 
hazard  a  guess." 

The  doctor  took  up  his  hat  mechani- 
cally. 
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*'  She  knows  so  few  people,"  lie  said. 
■"  There's  the  curate — that's  absurd  ; 
there's  Mr.  Browne's  son — that  is  even 
more  absurd  ;  there's — there's  your  son, 
Tim—" 

And  he  stopped,  looking  over  Mrs. 
Bird's  head  into  vacancy. 

It  was  the  lady's  turn  to  be  a  little 
startled  now. 

"  Tim  !  No,  positively  I  cannot  think 
that.  He's — why,  he's  little  better  than 
a  schoolboy.  I'm  sure  she's  got  more 
sense  than  that  ;  and  Tim  has.  He  is 
not  even  at  the — the  silly  age  yet." 

She  opened  the  door  for  him,  and 
felt  a  twinge  of  regret  that  she  had 
not  minded  her  own  business.  But 
certainly  her  sole  thought  was  regard 
for  Marian. 

''  Good-night,"  said  Doctor  Deane 
shortly;  **  Good-night,  and  thank  you 
for  opening  my  eyes  to  .a  condition  of 
things  I  should  never  have  guessed  for 
myself.  I  shall  find  out  who  the  man  is, 
if  her  mother  has  got  to  ask  her." 

"  Send  her  away  for  a  change,  and 
don't  dream  of  meddling  with  it.     Please, 

VOL.    II.  c 
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please  leave  it  alone,"  were  Mrs.  Bird's 
last  words  upon  the  subject. 

Then  she  returned  to  her  darning  of 
stockings  and  her  own  thoughts.  These 
were  not  wholly  pleasant,  and  revolved 
round  Tim.  Was  it  possible  that  he  had 
thought  of  such  a  thing  ?  Why,  he  was  a 
mere  boy,  with  his  way  to  make,  and  a 
palpable  doubt  how  he  would  keep  him- 
self, not  to  mention  a  wife.  That  Marian 
should  love  Tim  was,  of  course,  natural 
enough  from  Tim's  mother's  point  of 
view ;  though  hardly  that  Tim  should 
love  Marian.  Mrs.  Bird  was  genuine 
enough  in  her  admiration  of  Marian 
Deane ;  but  no  true  mother  would  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  any  woman  viewed 
as  the  wife  of  her  eldest  son.  The  maid 
destined  to  occupy  that  high  position 
never  yet  fulfilled  all  requirements.  No 
more  would  an  angel  from  Heaven  do  so. 

While  Mrs.  Bird  darned  badly  and 
recklessly,  she  thought  and  thought  and 
found  spots  on  the  sun.  By  which  you 
are  to  understand,  that  it  occurred  to  her 
Marian  was  poor,  and  would  never  be 
anything    else ;    Marian,   though    sweet 
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beyond  expression,  was  peculiar  in  some 
little  ways  ;  Marian,  though  a  splendid 
girl  physically,  yet  was — well,  she  did 
not  know.  In  fact,  Marian  would  make 
a  grand  wife  for  any  young  man  in  the 
wide  world — but  Tim. 


c  2 


CHAPTER  11. 


MISS  minnifie's  niece's  laundry. 


Miss  Minnifie,  true  to  her  invariable 
rule  of  life,  consulted  Wisdom  upon  the 
great  question  of  the  hour,  and  let  her 
own  opinion  chime  with  his.  .  The  old 
man  decided  against  the  railway.  He  held 
that  no  such  concern  was  necessary  or 
desirable ;  he  refused  to  hear  any  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  scheme,  and  he 
promised  to  lend  the  weight  of  his 
cracked  and  venerable  voice  against  the 
project,  if  any  public  demonstration  was 
convened  to  discuss  it. 

**  Our  strength  lies  in  our  isolation," 
he  declared.  "  Throw  the  place  open  to 
the  cheap  sort  of  holiday  folk,  and  the 
charm  of  Heatherbridge  will  vanish. 
Keep  railroads  and  such  things  three 
good  miles  off,  as  they  are  at  present ; 
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don't  let  'em  come  poking  their  iron  claws 
into  Heatherbridge.  Where  there's  rail- 
roads, there's  advertisement  hoardings 
and  penny  'buses  ;  where  there's  penny 
'buses,  there's  general  levelling  all  round, 
and  vulgarity  and  radical  sentiments  and 
strife.  What  they  are  pleased  to  call 
progress  nowadays,  ain't  progress  at  all. 
It's  just  levelling  :  pulling  down  into  the 
dust  what's  fair  and  right  and  directly 
ordained  by  Scripture,  and  setting  up 
what  ?  Nothing.  Nothing  but  discon- 
tent. There's  such  a  thing  as  over- 
education,  and  railways  is  amongst  the 
principal  causes  thereof." 

He  said  this  and  much  more  to  Com- 
mander Cragg,  who  agreed  with  him. 

''  We  must  have  co-operation  and  we 
shall  beat  them  yet,"  declared  the  sailor. 
''  Heatherbridge  must  be  true  to  itself. 
Heatherbridge  must  rise  with  one  voice 
and  resent  this  monstrous  interference 
with  the  body  politic.  I  shall  propose 
that  every  householder,  who  has  any  in- 
fluence at  all,  threatens  to  up  anchor  and 
leave  the  place.  If  this  is  done  on  a 
suJB^ciently   big   scale,    the  promoters  of 
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the  enterprise  will  have  to  draw  up  sharp 
and  reflect  upon  the  gravity  of  the  step 
they  are  taking.  One  can  almost  ima- 
gine Heatherbridge  a  howling  wilderness 
— like  a  harbour  when  a  fleet's  just  left 
it.  But  we  must  have  an  action  of  a 
unanimous  nature.  All  must  pull  to- 
gether. Every  limb,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
body  politic  must  act  in  unison." 

The  Commander  was  very  pleased  with 
this  expression  of  *'  body  politic.'*  He 
did  not  exactly  know  what  it  meant,  but 
it  sounded  vastly  well. 

Miss  Minnifie,  who  was  present  when 
her  father  and  admirer  thus  discoursed 
upon  the  great  question  of  the  hour,  here 
ventured  to  remark  that  Heatherbridge 
entirely  lacked  that  spirit  of  esprit  de 
corps  which  was  so  necessary  to  animate 
the  whole  community  in  such  a  crisis. 

"  We  are  unfortunately  divided  against 
ourselves,  or,  at  any  rate,  divided  amongst 
ourselves,"  she  said.  "  When  honest 
people  fall  out — to  reverse  the  proverb — 
it  sometimes  happens  that  rogues  are 
the  gainers.  I  do  not  say  the  promoters 
of  this    iniquitous    railway   are    rogues. 
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But  I  do  say  tliat  they  must  be  eaten  up 
with  selfishness  to  contemplate  such  a  step. 
And  further,  they  must  be  a  very  in- 
artistic body  of  men  to  even  think  of 
ruining  such  scenery  as  we  have  here. 
Nature  takes  perhaps  thousands  of  years 
to  arrange  the  view  we  enjoy  in  the 
valley  behind  *  Cragg's  Flag,'  and  man 
comes  with  a  viaduct  and  navvies  and 
trains  and  ruins  everything  in  six  months 
or  less." 

To  those  who  reminded  her  that 
Heatherbridge  was  a  pushing  town,  far 
up  the  ladder  of  worldly  importance  and 
fame  ;  to  those  who  hinted  that  rail- 
roads were  the  arteries  which  bring 
healthy  circulation  to  stagnant  places, 
and  quicken  the  pulses  of  sequestered 
centres  of  human  activity,  Miss  Minnifie, 
primed  with  words  direct  from  AYisdom's 
own  lips,  would  answer, — 

"  True  ;  but  when  we  speak  of  '  pro- 
gress,' we  must  be  sure  of  what  we  mean. 
Progress,  so  called,  is  no  progress  at  all. 
Never  sweep  away  any  old  institution 
until  you  can  replace  it  with  a  better. 
The    world    is    at    present    occupied   in 
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sweeping  away,  in  distrusting  appear- 
ances, in  undermining  faith,  in  gilding 
rubbisli,  and  in  laughing  at  the  wisdom 
of  a  solid,  sober  age  which  has  now 
passed  by  for  ever.  A  wave  of  electricity 
and  vulgarity  is  sweeping  over  England. 
There  appears  to  be  some  subtle  con- 
nection between  the  two  ideas.  A  rail- 
way is  not  always  the  sign  of  real  pro- 
gress any  more  than  a  quickened  pulse 
in  time  of  fever  is  a  sign  of  progress. 
You  can  make  progress  in  more  direc- 
tions than  one.  A  tram  across  our  park 
would  be  progress,  but  I  suppose  nobody 
in  Heatherbridge  would  regard  that  as  a 
healthy  sort  of  advance." 

These  were  her  parent's  illustrations 
and  arguments,  and  they  struck  Miss 
Minnifie  and  most  of  her  disciples  as  fine 
and  absolutely  conclusive. 

Mrs.  Watford's  attitude  towards  the 
railway  was  naturally  an  interesting 
question.  For  once  it  appeared  that 
Mrs.  Watford  thought  for  herself,  and 
her  conclusions  led  her  to  remain  neutral. 
The  only,  other  individual  in  the  little 
town    who    assumed    the   same   position 
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was  the  Rev.  Sprigge-Marshall.  His 
vicar  rather  unexpectedly  declared  for 
the  railway,  but  a  few  of  the  curate's 
personal  friends  were  averse  to  the  idea, 
SO  he  determined  to  withhold  any  direct 
judgment  of  the  scheme.  All  the  baser 
sort  showed  themselves  greatly  in  favour 
of  it.  The  excitement  grew  in  intensity. 
Timpson^s  Trumpet  published  pages  of 
communications  upon  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Commander  Cragg  organized 
a  gigantic  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall 
and  talked  of  a  petition  to  Parliament ; 
Heatherbridge  people  went  about  in  a 
self-conscious  sort  of  fashion,  feeling  that 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  upon  them. 
But  in  reality  the  nation  was  marching 
on  its  majestic  way,  and  the  Railway 
Bill  passed  its  second  reading  as  a  matter 
of  no  importance  whatever.  The  Lords 
had  passed  it  first,  so  the  splutter  in 
Heatherbridge  was  rather  belated. 

For  a  pen  occupied  with  these  great 
issues,  intervals  concerned  with  compara- 
tively unimportant  matter  are  almost 
necessary  to  relieve  intellectual  strain. 
It  fortunately  happens,  therefore,  that  at 
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this  point  of  the  narrative,  incidents — not 
indeed  trifling,  but  of  a  personal  nature 
— have  to  be  unfolded.  These  may  be 
regarded  as  mere  fire-fly  flashes  of  light 
thrown  against  the  dark  background  of 
the  social  tempest  now  hastening  to  burst 
upon  Heatherbridge  in  the  shape  of  the 
great  Railway  Convention  at  the  Town 
Hall. 

It  has  never  been  pretended  that  Miss 
Minnifie's  niece,  or  Miss  Minnifie's  niece's 
Laundry  and  Home  for  young  women, 
commanded  much  attention  in  Heather- 
bridge,  but  when  the  lady  and  the  in- 
stitution of  which  she  was  head  did  form 
the  topics  of  conversation,  nothing  but 
praise  and  friendly  criticism  was  ever 
heard  concerning  them.  The  washing 
was  admirably  done  there,  and  the  girls 
themselves  were  transformed  from  miser- 
able, unhappy,  unfortunate  wretches,  to 
clean,  respectable,  and  useful  creatures. 
Those  who  had  run  the  risk  of  their  past 
evil  characters,  and  accepted  these  women 
from  the  transforming  and  saving  hand 
of  Miss  Minnifie's  niece,  had,  in  every 
case,  found   a    domestic   treasure.      The 
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lady  was  certainly  very  clever  in  her 
method  of  dealing  with  the  poor  outcasts, 
and  few  indeed  did  not  benefit  by  contact 
with  her.  It  was  her  quiet  boast  that  no 
girl  had  ever  been  too  much  for  her 
since  she  undertook  control  of  the 
institution;  and  when,  therefore,  upon 
an  evening  in  March,  Miss  Minnifie's 
niece  called  upon  her  aunt  with  the 
startling  record  of  a  failure.  Miss  Min- 
nifie  was  astounded  beyond  expression. 
The  stolid  mistress  of  the  Home  came 
quietly  in  and  mentioned  facts  ;  then  she 
desired  that  her  aunt  would  accompany 
her  and  view  the  recalcitrant  laundry-girl 
for  herself. 

"  The  case  is  remarkable  in  many 
ways,"  explained  the  younger  woman,  as 
she  aind  Miss  Minnifie  proceeded  up  a 
steep  hill  to  the  Home  ;  "  Bridget  Foster 
was  not  sent  to  me  as  most  of  them  are. 
She  came  herself,  rang  the  front  door 
bell,  said  that  she  had  heard  I  was  always 
ready  to  help  a  girl  in  a  fix,  and  asked 
for  a  bed  and  some  supper.  Well,  I  ex- 
plained the  rules  and  so  forth,  and  she 
fell  in  with  everything,  but  insisted  rather 
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ostentatiously  upon  lier  respectability. 
She  said  that  she  had  been  kicked  out  of 
her  home  by  her  husband.  I  have  made 
inquiries  and  find  this  to  be  true.  But 
the  husband — a  Plymouth  man — has 
disappeared.  Subsequent  events  have 
shown  me  that  the  husband  may  be 
almost  excused  for  kicking  her  out.  She 
is  a  very  terrible  young  woman,  and  I 
fear  will  prove  beyond  me." 

"  Do  not  despair.  What  are  her 
faults?" 

''  Well,  I  don't  think  she's  got  a  bright 
side  at  all,  excepting  her  appearance.  If 
she  has,  I  cannot  find  it.  You  know  our 
system  of  solitary  confinement  for  objec- 
tionable conversation  and  disobedience? 
I  put  her  in  the  '  quieting  room,'  as  we 
call  it,  three  days  ago.  The  gardener 
had  to  be  called  in  to  help  me,  and  we  got 
her  there  with  some  difficulty.  I  took 
her  her  dinner  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
she  threw  it  out  of  the  window.  In  the 
evening  I  took  up  the  same  meal,  which 
I  had  picked  up  in  the  garden.  She 
threw  it  out  of  the  window  again.  I  took 
it  up   once    more  on  the  following  day. 
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This  time,  being  faint  and  famished,  she 
regretted  her  behaviour,  and  ate  the  meal 
and  then  resumed  her  work.  To-daj, 
she  is  behaving  like  a  mad  thing  in  the 
laundry.  I  left  her  there.  The  gardener 
is  away,  and  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  the 
two  Guardians  of  the  Home  or  get  the 
affair  into  the  paper.  I  therefore  thought 
I  would  come  to  you.  I  should  like  to 
give  her  another  chance." 

*'  Violent,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Very.  She  threatened  to  pour  a 
bucket  of  boiling  water  over  me.  She 
has  a  demon  in  her,  I  think.  Many  of 
these  poor  girls  behave  in  the  same 
manner  at  times,  but  kindness  and  firm- 
ness generally  win  in  the  long  run.  A 
most  interesting  case.  She's  a  thief  and 
a  liar,  but  I  love  her  dearlv.  When  out 
walking  with  the  other  girls  and  me  last 
week,  she  deliberately  spat  at  a  police- 
man.    So  sad." 

.  "  It's  a  noble  work,  though  they  are 
certainly  a  terrible  class.  Personally,  I 
believe  in  applying  physical  punishments 
to  brutal  natures,"  said  Miss  Minnifie. 

"  I  long  to  whip  them  sometimes,  bat 
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the  law  will  not  permit  it,"  answered 
Miss  Minnifie's  niece.  "  Besides,"  she 
continued,  ''  you  cannot  whip  a  great 
bouncing  woman  of  twenty." 

**  None  the  less,  I  should  feel  tempted 
to  try,"  answered  the  other  firmly.  *'  In 
this  case  of  Bridget — Irish,  no  doubt — it 
must  all  be  sheer  wicked  temper,  without 
any  excuse  whatever.  The  ducking-stool 
for  a  shrewish  wife  was  not  a  bad  institu- 
tion. Perhaps  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
bring  her  to  reason  in  Plymouth,  her 
husband  would  never  have  deserted  her, 
as  he  appears  to  have  done." 

"Yet  I  love  her  dearly,"  repeated  Miss 
Minnifie*s  niece.  "  Such  a  pretty  woman 
as  she  is.  You'd  never  believe  what  was 
in  her  to  look  at  her." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  should,  my  dear,"  answered 
her  aunt,  "  I  never  trust  a  pretty  woman 
very  far.  And  I'll  tell  you  another  fact : 
I'm  sorry  for  pretty  women.  I  believe 
they  have  produced  more  solid  unhappi- 
ness  everywhere  than  most  things. 
They  are  at  a  disadvantage.  They  see 
the  world  through  peculiar  spectacles. 
But  beauty  is  a  bad  substitute  for  brains 
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in  tlie  long  run,  and  husbands  soon  find 
that  out.  Beauty  and  brains  very  seldom 
occur  together,  you  know.  Brains  endure 
longest  and  make  a  woman  a  power  at 
forty,  whereas,  if  she's  only  got  the  wreck 
of  past  physical  perfections  to  stand  upon 
at  that  age,  something  younger,  something 
that  you  can  look  at  closer,  will  be  crea- 
ting a  total  eclipse.  As  a  rule,  the  men 
who  marry  pretty  women  are  a  sort  who 
lack  the  intelligence  to  see  pretty  women 
growing  ugly  with  unconcern." 

"  I  don't  quite  follow  you,"  said  Miss 
Minnifie's  niece. 

"  It  doesn't  matter  if  you  don't," 
answered  Miss  Minnifie,  "  though  I  know 
what  I  say  is  true,  because  I  am  speaking 
from  experience  and  could  name  names — 
a  thing  I  never  do.     Here  we  are." 

A  few  moments  later  they  entered  the 
laundry — a  long,  low  building,  full  of 
steam  and  moisture  and  warmth,  and  a 
heavy  smell.  At  one  end  stood  Bridget — 
an  Amazon  of  the  soap  suds — screaming 
ribald  jokes,  splashing  water  to  the  right 
and  left,  daring  anyone  to  approach  at 
their   peril.     A   sulky  devil    of   mischief 
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danced  in  her  lowering  eyes  ;  a  mixture 
of  high  spirits,  ignorance,  and  a  naturally 
low  disposition  had  hold  of  her.  In  an 
educated  being  such  conduct  would  have 
been  rightly  deemed  some  sheer  mental 
aberration  ;  in  women  of  Bridget's  de- 
scription, their  behaviour,  under  certain 
circumstances,  partakes  of  the  frank, 
stupid,  senseless  naughtiness  of  a  child. 
Uncultivated  men  of  the  lower  class  like- 
wise play  the  fool  at  times,  being  half  in 
savage  jest,  half  in  grim  earnest.  Then 
will  they  beat  dogs  to  death,  flog  women, 
kick  children,  and  perform  such  Hke 
feats. 

Miss  Minnifie  looked  at  the  splendid, 
dishevelled  virago.  Her  plump,  naked 
arms  now  whirled  in  the  air,  now  rested 
on  her  hips,  as  she  danced  a  jig  on  the  wet 
linen  scattered  over  the  floor.  Her  Irish 
blood  was  up ;  from  time  to  time  she 
uttered  inarticulate  noises ;  she  yelled 
with  laughter  at  the  trim  little  figure  of 
Miss  Minnifie,  and  invited  the  new-comer 
to  come  and  kiss  her. 

"  Faith  !  You'll  not  frighten  me  with 
the  likes  of  she"  remarked  Bridget,  turn- 
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ing  to  Miss  Minnifie's  niece.  "  'Twad 
need  three  grown  men — maybe  four.  An' 
if  she  come  wan  step  nearer,  Oi'll  take  her 
by  the  scraggy  neck  of  her,  an'  drown  her 
like  a  new-bom,  blind  kitten !  " 

The  woman  splashed  her  hand  into  the 
copper  beside  her,  and  plentifully  spattered 
the  entire  party  with  dirty  soapsuds. 
She  was  drenched  herself,  and  had  turned 
the  place  into  a  pigstye.  The  other  girls, 
in  a  sniggering  crowd,  stood  some  little 
distance  off.  Bridget  began  to  dance 
again,  and  Miss  Minnifie's  niece  observed 
that  beneath  her  dirty  feet  she  was 
trampling  some  washing  from  the  vicar- 
age. 

''  I  still  love  her  dearly,"  she  said,  "but 
what's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Something  definite  and  to  the  point. 
Tell  that  pack  of  grinning  girls  to  go 
first,"  answered  Miss  Minnifie.  "  Of 
course  she'll  be  saucy  while  she's  got  that 
audience.  She  will  soon  calm  down.  I'm 
not  afraid  of  her.  Hustle  those  girls  out, 
and  leave  the  woman  alone  with  me." 

Her  niece  obeyed,  sent  the  other  women 
away  in  charge  of  one  or  two  whom  she 
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could  trust,  and  then,  opening  a  small 
shutter  in  the  laundry  door,  through 
which  a  private  view  of  the  workers 
within  could  at  all  times  be  enjoyed,  she 
remained,  with  her  nose  pressed  flat 
against  a  little  pane  of  glass,  and  her 
round  eyes  fixed  upon  her  heroic  aunt. 

Miss  Minnifie,  not  taking  her  glance  off 
Bridget's  face,  marched  to  within  a  pace 
of  the  rebel,  and  regarded  her  fearlessly, 
without  speaking.  The  departure  of  her 
colleagues  had  cowed  the  sinner  slightly, 
and  she  became  a  little  uneasy. 

"What  the  divil  d*you  stare  at?'*  she 
said,  in  an  insolent  voice. 

"  At  the  most  disgraceful  specimen  of 
a  woman  I've  ever  had  the  misfortune  to 
meet,"  answered  the  lady  sternly.  "  Are 
you  mad  to  behave  like  this  ?  " 

"  'Tisn't  none  of  your  business,  anny- 
how." 

"  Don't  you  dare  to  speak  to  me  like 
that.  Don't  think  you  can  forget  your- 
self with  me,  because  it  is  impossible. 
Those  who  behave  like  bad,  wicked 
children,  should  be  treated  like  them. 
D'you  know   what   you   want?     I'll  teU 
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you  :  a  good,  sound,  painful  whipping — 
though  you  are  a  married  woman." 

Bridget  laughed  and  crossed  her  arms 
over  her  ample  bosom. 

*'  Maybe  I've  had  my  share  of  hard 
knocks,  missis.  My  man  have  lathered 
me  in  his  time,  and  I've  hit  back.  I  can 
hit,  and  I  can  bite,  and  I'd  as  soon  hit  you 
as  anybody,  only  if  I  did  I  should  kill  you. 
I'm  dangerous,  anyone  can  see  that,  'cause 
I  don't  care  what  I'm  after  doin'.  I'd 
like  to  have  a  fight ;  I'd  just  love  to 
handle  somebody  my  own  size — not  a 
blessed  dwarf  like  you.  I'd  love  to  see 
the  female  as  would  lay  her  finger  on  me." 

*'  Then  you  shall  ! "  flashed  back  Miss 
Minnifie.  She  was  on  her  tip-toes  in  a 
moment,  and  caught  the  girl  a  stinging 
smack  upon  her  ear.  The  blow,  delivered 
with  a  strength  lent  by  indignation,  split 
the  giver's  glove,  and  hurt  her  wrist  ; 
but  the  effect  was  grander  than  might 
have  been  expected,  for  Bridget  slipped 
upon  the  wet  linen  at  the  moment  of 
receiving  it,  and  came  to  the  ground. 

"  Get  up,"  said  Miss  Minnifie  sternly, 
"  get  up  and  listen  to  me.  Never  again 
D   2 
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dare  to  behave  and  speak  as  you  have 
behaved  and  spoken  to-day." 

The  great  girl  slowly  rose  with  a  red 
cheek.  She  was  as  frightened  as  if  a 
tiger  had  knocked  her  down,  and  she 
evidently  regarded  Miss  Minnifie's  feat 
as  in  some  measure  supernatural. 

"  Holy  mother  !  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  ye  could  iver  have  done  that 
now,"  said  Bridget. 

"  No,  probably  you  wouldn't.  That's 
because  you're  a  very  ignorant,  terrible 
girl.  Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you.  Eemem- 
ber,  there  are  stronger  things  in  the 
world  than  your  big  arms.  Mend  your 
ways,  woman  ;  look  at  life  like  a  sensible 
creature.  God  has  given  you  a  mind. 
Jsever  forget  that  again.  Pick  up  those 
clothes  you  have  been  trampling  on.  You 
probably  do  not  know  that  I  am  Miss 
Minnifie.  Here  is  my  niece  again.  I 
shall  ask  her  that  you  may  be  allowed  to 
come  and  see  me  some  time  next  week 
when  you  can  be  spared." 

Miss  Minnifie's  niece,  in  a  condition  of 
as  great  amazement  as  Bridget  herself, 
now  joined  the  group. 
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"  Bridget  is  good  once  more,"  said  Miss 
Minnifie  ;  "  she  has  listened  to  what  I  had 
to  saj  very  sensibly,  and  regrets  her  vile 
behaviour.  She  knows  you  love  her.  She 
is  going  to  show  you  in  the  future  that  she 
will  be  worthy  of  your  love.  You  must  let 
her  come  to  see  me  some  day  soon.  I 
speak  for  Bridget  when  I  say  she  will 
never,  as  long  as  she  lives,  forget  herself 
so  shockingly  again." 

Thereupon  Miss  Minnifie  marched  home, 
and  Bridget  wept  noisy  tears,  promising 
by  all  the  Irish  saints  of  any  note  to 
mend  her  terrible  manners,  and  be  a 
better  woman  every  way. 

The  lady  responsible  for  this  happy  and 
contrite  frame  of  mind  went  down  the  hill 
absolutely  tingling  with  self-satisfaction. 
It  was  a  distinct  triumph — a  triumph  not 
exactly  of  mind  over  matter,  but  some- 
thing approaching  that. 

She  was  even  civil  to  Mrs.  "VYatford, 
whom  she  overtook  returning  to  Heather- 
bridge.  Since  their  estrangement,  Miss 
Minnifie  had  simply  preserved  an  out- 
ward and  visible  form  of  friendship  for 
the  widow,  but  to-night  her  exaltation  of 
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mind  made  her  rather  more  warm  in 
manner  than  seemed  necessary  or  ex- 
pected by  the  other.  Mrs.  Watford  was 
rather  surprised,  but,  for  private  reasons, 
she  had  no  objection  to  some  return  of 
amenity  with  her  former  friend.  She 
forgot  for  a  moment  their  original  ground 
of  quarrel,  though  the  cause  of  it  was 
strongly  present  in  her  mind.  As  a 
matter  of  curious  fact,  Mrs.  Watford  had 
had  a  slight  coolness  with  the  vicar's 
wife,  and  it  arose  from  exactly  the  same 
object  which  originated  her  misunder- 
standing with  Miss  Minnifie,  viz.  Mar- 
shall Sprigge-Marshall.  Mrs.  Meadows, 
in  her  friendly  way,  had  hinted  that 
perhaps  to  be  seen  under  the  curate's  um- 
brella— with  the  curate^ — was  not  wise; 
and  Mrs.  Watford,  in  some  heat,  replied 
that  she  had  now  reached  an  age  when 
her  own  judgment  might  be  relied  upon 
to  lead  her  rightly  in  all  questions  of 
propriety,  whether  they  related  to  social 
intercourse  with  the  clergy  or  any  other 
masculine  branches  of  the  community. 
Mrs.  Watford,  in  fact,  began  to  fear  that 
the  vicar*s  wife  lacked  refinement,  and  she 
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recollected  that  Miss  Minnifie,  at  least, 
enjoyed  an  ample  share  of  that  high 
quality.  So,  taking  one  consideration 
with  another,  when  Miss  Minnifie  bid  her 
a  kind  good  evening,  Mrs.  Watford  made 
a  more  than  kind  reply,  and  remarked 
upon  the  sunset.  It  happened  they  were 
walking  back  in  the  same  direction,  and 
by  the  time  they  returned  to  Heather- 
bridge,  strange  things  had  come  to  pass. 
Even  the  episode  of  the  laundry  paled  in 
excitement  and  importance  before  the 
greater  dramatic  significance  of  this  re- 
conciliation. Mrs.  Watford,  as  was  her 
feeble  custom,  opened  her  mouth  very 
widely  about  matters  she  had  better  not 
have  discussed.  She  came  from  the  enemy 
with  a  fair  budget  of  the  enemy's  secrets, 
and  she  retailed  the  enemy's  secrets  with- 
out a  blush.  A  stupid  man  or  woman  can 
often  make  more  mischief  than  a  clever 
one. 

,  "  I  am  not  surprised,  Jane,"  said  Miss 
Minnifie,  as  they  shook  hands  and  parted. 
*'  I  am  not  surprised.  I  know  her  better 
than  you  do.  I  was  sorry  when  you 
thought  proper  to  identify  yourself  with 
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her.  But  I  was  sure  it  could  not  last, 
because  I  knew  that  you  and  she  had  so 
little  in  common.  A  good  woman — at 
least  I  call  her  so,  because  I  never  judge 
anybody  —  but  —  well,  her  methods  ill 
become  her  station,  her  position,  or  her 
creed.     That  seems  clear." 

"  You  don't  think  I  am  a  traitor  or 
anything  of  that  kind  to  assert  myself 
like  this  ?  You  don't  think  I  have  done 
wrong,  do  you  ?" 

"  I  should  not  presume  to  judge  you, 
Jane,  any  more  than  anybody  else.  You 
have  spoken  freely,  but  you  have  spoken 
to  one  whose  habit  it  is  to  keep  a  close 
guard  over  her  lips.  I  should  not  .tell, 
these  things — these  confidences  of  Mary 
Meadows — to  her  enemies.  As  you  know, 
she  has  many.  With  me  your  words  are 
safe.  Your  own  conscience  must  be  your 
judge  as  to  whether  you  have  done  wisely 
in  speaking." 

Then  Mrs.  Watford  went  home  and 
cried .  on  the  coat  of  a  wretched  little 
silken,  snappy  lap-dog.  She  told  her  pet 
that  the  world  was  a  difficult,  cruel  place, 
and  that  nobody  understood   her.       She 
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also  whined  a  word  that  sounded  like 
*'  Marshall "  into  the  lap-dog's  ear  once  or 
twice,  but  the  beast  showed  no  particular 
interest. 

And  Miss  Minnifie  went  home  too, 
feeling  ten  feet  high,  and  walking  as 
though  Heatherbridge  belonged  to  her. 
Wisdom  listened  while  she  talked  for  two 
hours  and  a  half.  Then  that  red-letter 
day  came  to  an  end  ;  and  on  her  knees 
Mercy  Minnifie  prayed  an  extempore 
prayer  for  the  vicar's  wife.  T'here  could 
be  little  doubt  that  if  all  she  had  heard 
that  day  were  true,  Mary  Meadows  needed 
it  ;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  nothing  in 
the  world  would  have  annoyed  Mrs. 
Meadows  much  more  than  to  know. that 
Miss  Minnifie  was  putting  up  a  special 
plea  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  on  her  behalf. 
Possibly  you  and  I  would  be  extremely 
angry  at  times  if  we  guessed  what  un- 
suspected folks  were  worrying  about  our 
present  and  future ;  if  we  knew  how 
even  chance  acquaintances  were  making 
it  their  prayerful  business  to  petition 
Heaven  for  us. 


CHAPTER   III. 

A    LITTLE    GRIEVANCE    AND   A   DIVERSION. 

Geoffrey  Browne  had  taken  Heather- 
bridge  as  he  found  it,  and  being  a 
wealthy,  good-tempered  man,  he  had 
found  it  in  the  main  an  extremely 
pleasant  place  to  live  in.  But  he  never 
courted  anybody,  great  or  small,  and,  as 
we  have  seen  at  the  club,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  railway  came  up  at  the  whist 
table,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
his  reasons  for  taking  the  Priory  were 
not  wholly  unconnected  with  coming 
changes.  The  railway,  which  Heather- 
bridge  had  agreed  was  merely  an  air- 
blown  bubble,  not  to  be  seriously  consi- 
dered for  a  moment,  Mr.  Browne  hap- 
pened to  know  must  presently  grow 
into  a  fact.  He  had  combined  business 
with   pleasure,   therefore,  and  was  now 
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likely  to  reap  a  rich,  harvest.  But  the 
Heatherbridge  conimuiiitj  naturally  felt 
a  little  shocked.  Its  self-esteem  suffered. 
Very  few  were  really  averse  to  the  rail- 
road, but  Geoffrey  Browne's  attitude 
towards  it  showed  instincts  which 
Heatherbridge  was  bound  to  consider 
rather  low.  His  performance  seemed 
to  argue  a  measure  of  mercantile 
cunning  in  the  man,  and  forcibly 
reminded  the  best  people  that,  after 
all,  the  Brownes  were  sprung  from  dog- 
biscuit  or  worse.  Nobody  but  Commander 
Cragg  actually  employed  the  expression 
''  Sharp  practice  "  in  connection  with 
Geoffrey  Browne's  achievement,  but  few 
considered  it  necessary  to  reprove  him 
when  he  did  so.  If  a  Heatherbridge 
man  had  thus  shown  his  acumen  and  fore- 
sight, perhaps  nothing  might  have  been 
said,  but  that  an  outsider — a  new  arrival 
in  the  place — should  have  revealed  such 
ability,  galled  people.  Another  point  had 
been  recently  cleared  up  in  the  matter  of 
Geoffrey  Browne  :  his  politics  could  no 
longer  be  doubted ;  for  at  that  fateful 
game  of  whist,  was  it  not  he  who  openly 
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alluded  to  the  present  Government  as 
"  benign  "  ?  Heatherbridge  liad  fought 
tooth  and  nail  at  the  last  General  Elec- 
tion, and  plumped  pretty  solidly  for  a 
Tory  of  quite  the  old-fashioned  sort ;  but 
in  the  great  Devon  constituency  of  Buck- 
land  Norton,  Heatherbridge  was  an  oasis 
upon  a  Liberal  or  even  Radical  desert. 
Again,  Mr.  Browne's  religious  views  were 
becoming  known,  and  they  could  but  be 
regretted.  He  was  too  broad-minded,  and 
helped  all  sects  alike.  He  tolerated  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  had  no  objection  to 
engaging  a  stable-boy  who  was  openly 
known  to  belong  to  it.  Mr.  Browne  did 
very  little  himself  in  a  church-going 
way,  but  that  little  he  effected  on  occa- 
sional Sunday  mornings  at  St.  Peter's ; 
which,  of  course,  was  well.  In  fact,  few 
things  of  late  had  pleased  the  vicar 
more  than  an  allusion  to  one  of  his 
recent  discourses,  made  in  perfect  good 
faith  by  the  master  of  the  Priory.  Mr. 
Meadows  was  above  feeling  particular 
gratification  at  any  such  thing  as  a 
good  word  bestowed  upon  his  pulpit 
utterances,  but  he  none  the  less  deemed 
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it  a  tappy  circumstance — as  tappy  as 
unusual. 

"  Pearls  before  swine,  sir,"  said  Geoffrey 
Browne,  in  his  short,  sharp  manner, 
''  that's  what  I  call  your  sermons  here.  I 
don't  reflect  on  the  congregation  when  I 
say  so.  Respectable  swine  need  not  mind 
being  so  called.  But,  intellectually,  your 
audience  is  swine  for  the  most  part.  If, 
as  I  understand,  your  sermons  are  printed, 
as  they  certainly  should  be,  I'd  much 
value  a  copy — or  I'd  buy  it,  if  you  tell 
me  where  they  can  be  got." 

Mrs.  Meadows  was  rather  pleased  about 
this  little  matter,  too,  and  the  vicar,  of 
course,  sent  a  volume  as  desired.  He 
debated  whether  he  should  forward  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition,  of  which  he  had 
a  few  by  him,  or  send  his  admirer  the 
second  edition.  He  was  not  often  asked 
for  his  sermons,  except  by  begging-letter 
writers,  who  hinted  at  something  more 
substantial  as  well,  and  such  a  request, 
coming  from  so  important  a  person, 
gratified  the  old  clergyman  more  than  he 
cared  to  confess  even  to  himself.  Finally, 
he  sent  the  first  edition,  because,  for  one 
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reason,  a  copy  stamped  "  second  edition  " 
would  seem  like  an  advertisement  of 
the  popularity  and  circulation  of  the 
sermons,  and,  for  another,  to  any  book- 
lover,  a  first  edition  had  in  itself  a 
peculiar  beauty  and  charm.  Such  subtle- 
ties, it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  utterly 
wasted  upon  Geoffrey  Browne ;  but  he 
read  the  sermons,  and  made  his  sister 
do  so. 

To  return.  The  owner  of  the  Priory 
heard  of  all  the  things  which  Heather- 
bridge  said  and  thought,  and  he  drew, 
from  them  some  amusement.  One  even- 
ing, the  matter  came  up  after  dinner, 
when  the  Brownes  were  assembled  in 
their  drawing-room.  Each  little  man  had 
his  own  big  chair  as  usual,  and  Miss 
Nancy  sat  between  them,  before  the  fire. 
They  never  loitered  over  wine  or  cigar 
after  dinner,  but,  when  guests  were  not 
present,  always  accompanied  their  sister 
directly  to  the  drawing-room. 

"As  bailiff,"  said  Geoffrey  to  James, 
"  you  hear  these  comical  remarks  ;  but, 
as  my  brother,  I  should  have  thought 
people  might  have  not   cared   to   speak 
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quite  so  openly  to  you,  or  in  your  pre- 
sence.    It  shows  bad  taste." 

*'  I  don't  count  for  mucli,"  answered 
James,  frankly ;  "  men  rather  take  a 
pride  in  behaving  before  me  as  though 
they  knew  my  subordinate  position.  You 
know,  Geoffrey,  between  ourselves,  that 
you — well,  you  don't  attach  much  weight 
to  my  position,  eh  ?  You  don't — what 
shall  I  say  ?  You  don't  seem  to  suggest 
there's  any — any  dignity  attaching  to 
me?" 

Geoffrey  laughed. 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  is  much. 
Or  to  me  either — or  to  anybody,  for 
that  matter.  People  give  themselves 
such  ridiculous  airs  here  if  they  happen 
to  own  a  few  feet  of  land  or  know  who 
their  great  grandfather  was.  I'm  nobody, 
and  I  glory  in  it." 

"  Geoffrey,"  said  Miss  ISTancy,  reprov- 
ingly, "  I  think  you  have  hurt  dear 
James — his  feelings,  I  mean." 

"  Not  for  the  world  would  I  do  such  a 
thing,  and  he  knows  it.  Don't  you, 
James  ?  " 

"  I  do,  Geoffrey.      We  three  :  you  and 
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Xancy  and  I,  understand  one  another  so 
well ;  no  mere  words  or  trifles  could  alter 
our  feelings  to  each  other." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Geoffrey. 

"  Heaven  forbid  it !  "  declared  Nancy. 

"  Exactly  so.  But  now  we're  on  the 
subject,  I'll  speak.  If  you're  nobody, 
what  must  I  be  ?  You  see,  Geoffrey,  you 
do  take  such  astonishingly  big  views  ; 
you  have  a  grasp  denied  to  most  people, 
myself  amongst  them.  You  are  a  sort  of 
giant,  in  your  way.  The  little  interests, 
and  ambitions,  and  excitements,  and  topics 
of  ordinary  folks  seem  small  to  you,  and 
you  laugh  at  them.  You  laugh  at  Heather- 
bridge  and  everybody  in  it.  Your  sense  of 
humour  is  such  that  you  laug*h  at  even  me." 
! :  "  Never  in  my  life,"  said  Geoffrey  ;  "  I 
would  laugh  just  as  soon  at  Nancy.'* 

"  Yes,"  continued  James,  "  you  laugh 
at  me — not  as  a  brother,  I  know  that, 
but  as  a  bailiff.  To  you,  who  play  such  a 
big  game,  and  handle  great  issues,  and 
look  so  far  ahead,  a  mere  bailiff  is 
laughable  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  should  not 
object  to  being  treated  as  any  other 
bailiff — but  not  before  people." 
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"  This  must  be  looked  into,"  said 
Geoffrey.  "  I  have  been  doing  wrong,  it 
seems.     Proceed,  James." 

"That's  all,"  said  James;  "I've  got 
just  ordinary  feelings,  and  you,  occupied 
with  your  big  game,  overlooked  the  fact. 
You  give  me  credit  for  being  a  man 
superior  to  such  petty  matters,  but  I'm 
not.  The  word  *  bailiff,'  for  instance,  is 
a  source  of  discomfort  to  me ;  if  you 
would  only  call  me  your  '  factor,'  or  your 
'  agent,'  I  should  think  it  so  good  of  you. 
It's  small,  I  know  ;  but  I'm  small.  After 
all,  I'm  your  brother ;  that  is  a  privilege 
a  man  may  be  well  content  to  put  up 
with  something  for." 

"  James,  you  have  spoken  to  the 
point,"  said  Greoffrey.  "In  the  future,  I 
won't  call  you  my  factor,  or  bailiff,  or 
agent,  or  any  other  name  of  the  sort  at 
all ;  I'U  just  call  you  my  brother,  as  you 
are  ;  and  I'm  proud  you  are.  We  are 
equals  every  way,  except  in  age  and  luck. 
Don't  identify  yourself  with  Heather- 
bridge,  James  ;  I  won't  have  it ;  identify 
yourself  with  me.  I'm  sorry  for  this ; 
forgive  me.'* 

VOL.   II.  B 
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He  rose,  and  sliook  hands  with  his 
brother. 

"  You're  a  great  man,  Geoffrey,"  said 
James,  bubbling  over  with  pride,  "  and 
the  older  you  get,  the  greater  you  get. 
It's  only  the  very  greatest  men  who  can 
stand  speaking  to." 

Miss  Nancy  wiped  a  tear  from  the 
corner  of  her  eye,  and  smiled  upon  this 
brotherly  scene. 

*'  You're  both  great  men,"  she  said ; 
"  nobody  but  great  men  would  have 
swept  away  a  trifling  cloud  like  that. 
You're  beautiful  to  live  with — both  of 
you." 

"  That's  all  right,  then,"  said  Geoffrey ; 
and  he  and  his  brother  resumed  their 
seats. 

After  great  moments  of  this  kind, 
periods  of  awkwardness  are  apt  to  ensue. 
A  matter  is  dramatically  and  effectively 
concluded,  and  however  dexterous  and 
full  of  tact  may  be  the  next  word  or 
action  which  links  following  scenes  to 
those  that  are  past,  yet  the  join  is 
apparent.  On  the  stage — and  to  me  it 
is  always  one  of  those  things  which  most 
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utterly  dispels  tlie  reality  of  any  theatrical 
entertainment  —  the  curtain  generally 
comes  down,  slowly  or  quickly,  as  the  case 
may  warrant,  upon  a  '  situation.'  But 
there  are  no  such  breaks  and  pauses  in 
life.  Death  is  a  curtain  indeed,  which 
puts  a  period  to  the  performance  of  each 
individual,  but  the  community  go  on 
just  as  before.  There  is  no  pause  when 
a  throat  has  been  cut,  a  woman  betrayed, 
a  lovers'  quarrel  patched  up,  a  baby  born. 
And  for  my  part,  I  always  love  to  dwell 
upon  what  follows  those  dramatic  situa- 
tions when  the  curtain  has  fallen,  to 
picture  the  awkwardnesses,  the  uncom- 
fortable exits,  the  anticlimaxes,  the  tears 
drying,  the  humdrum  daily  life  beginning 
again,  the  bathos  and  dulness  and  flat 
stagnation  that  follow  on  the  heels  of 
situations.  In  real  life,  indeed,  we 
cannot  jump  from  flower  to  flower,  from 
situation  to  situation,  like  the  dramatist 
or  novelist.  We  must  live  out  the  long, 
grey  days  as  well  as  those  to  be  marked 
henceforth  with  a  red  or  black  letter. 
We  must  trudge  the  weary  miles  of  road 
without  adventure,  as  well  as  meet  occa- 
E  2 
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sional  highwaymen  and  rest  at  sunny 
hostelries.  Indeed  the  high-road — desti- 
tute of  house  or  horse — the  long,  flat, 
dusty  high-road  represents  most  of  our 
little  journey. 

There  was  no  interesting  anti-climax 
after  Greoffrey  and  James  sat  down  again, 
for  scarcely  had  they  done  so,  when  the 
last  post  arrived,  and  with  it,  a  letter  for 
Miss  Browne  from  her  nephew. 

"  An  agreeable  diversion,"  said  Geof- 
frey;  ''  read  it  aloud,  Nancy." 

"  His  letters  are  always  worth  hearing," 
declared  James. 

Then  Miss  Browne  read  the  communica- 
tion, and  the  brothers  listened. 

Fred's  letter  ran  as  follows  : 

**  Caius  College, 

"  Cambridge. 
"  My  dear  Aunt  Nancy, — I  am  owing 
you  a  letter,  I  fear.  Very  hard  at  work, 
and  shall  go  at  it  harder  still  after  the 
football  match.  We  play  Oxford  in 
London  next  week,  and  that  will  finish 
my  football  for  the  season.  By-the-bye,  I 
could  get  a  '  double  blue '  if  I  liked  to  go 
for  it.  I  entered  for  the  '  sprint '  (in  our 
own   college   sports)    and   won  it    from 
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scratch  in  lOf  sees.  '  Fellows  tell  me  I 
could  go  pretty  near  '  evens '  if  I  trained. 
I  don't  believe  this,  but  our  sprinters  are 
not  flyers  this  year,  and  I  might  get 
second  string  all  right  for  the  hundred 
yards  if  I  liked.  I  shall  not  think  of  it, 
however." 

Miss  Nancy  stopped  here  rather 
blankly.  '*  What  does  that  signify?" 
she  asked. 

"  Something  to  do  with  running,  I 
think,"  said  James. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  He  doesn't  appear  so 
intelligent"  as  usual  if  it  is,"  declared 
Fred's  father. 

"  Oh,  no,  there's  a  good  deal  more 
yet,"  answered  the  lady.  Then  she  con- 
tinued,— 

"  I  am  coming  home  for  Easter,  as  my 
tutor  seems  to  think  a  few  days'  rest  will 
,  be  good.  I'm  going  pretty  strong  and 
keeping  very  fit.  The  Pater  seems  to 
have  scored  heavily  at  Heatherbridge.  I 
saw  young  Bird  yesterday.  From  what 
he  had  heard,  he  seemed  to  think  that 
Guv'nor  is  starting  a  private  railroad  of 
his  own  from  Plymouth  to  Exeter,  and 
buying  up  half  Heatherbridge  to  do  it.*' 
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Here  Geoffrey  chuckled  heartily,  and 
James  also  chuckled.  Then  Miss  Nancy 
went  on  reading, — 

"  By  the  way,  d'you  know  anything  of 
the  Bird  family  ?  Have  they  any  means 
or  any  position  ?  Also,  are  they  parti- 
cularly friendly  with  the  Deanes  ?  You 
will  laugh  at  me  for  interesting  myself  in 
such  trivial  affairs  and  tell  me  to  mind 
my  own  business,  but  I'm  rather  inter- 
ested in  Tim  Bird.  May  I  ask  you  to  see 
that  the  equatorial  is  all  right  ?  I 
fastened  it  up  very  carefully  with  the  big 
wooden  case  and  tarpaulins  over  that, 
but  I  doubt  now  whether  I  should  not 
have  done  wiser  to  take  it  in  altogether. 
And,  while  1  think  of  it,  should  you 
chance  to  see  Miss  Marian  Deane,  will 
you  tell  her,  from  me,  that  Saturn  is 
now  splendidly  situated  in  Virgo  (near 
Gramma  Virginis)  ?  She'll  know.  Will 
you  say,  too,  that  if  she'd  care  to  see  it 
through  the  equatorial,  I  am  sure  she 
can — any  night  ?  You  would  not  mind 
managing  this.  Aunt  Nancy,  would 
you  ?  She's  such  an  intelligent  sort  of 
girl,  and  a  splendid  astronomer  con- 
sidering what  poor  opportunities  she 
gets.  One  always  likes  to  help  anybody 
to  get  good  knowledge.    That's  Guv'nor's 
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rule,  I  know,  and  I  think  it  is  a  grand 
one." 

Here  Mr.  Geoffrey  sniffed  twice. 

"  You  might  tell  old  Cragg — who  was 
whining  to  me  about  Arcturus — that  he 
can  see  that  star  in  the  East  now  on 
any  fine  night  he  wants  to  do  so. 

''  It  is  an  anxious  time  coming  for  the 
young  birds,  I  expect.  The  season  is 
early  up  here — always  rather  a  danger- 
ous circumstance.  Good  old  Barron  !  I 
should  like  to  have  been  there  to  help 
him  with  that  blackguard  poacher.  Tripe. 
They  will  soon  learn  to  steer  clear  of  the 
Priory  now.  Please  tell  Uncle  James 
that  the  boat-race  is,  humanly  speaking, 
a  certainty  this  year.  For  us,  I  mean. 
Has  he  watched  the  record  of  the  prac- 
tice?" 

"It  was,  humanly  speaking,  a  certainty 
last  year,"  said  Uncle  James,  "  yet  Oxford 
won,  and  I  lost  my  little  sovereign." 

"  And  now,"  concluded  Miss  Browne, 
proceeding  with  the  letter,  "  let  me  finish 
an  epistle  that  will  only  waste  your  time 
to  read,  I  fear.  My  real  object  in 
writing  was  to  acknowledge  your  note, 
and  to  say  1  shall  be  at  the  Priory  for  a 
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few  days  about  Easter.     With  all  love, 
your  affectionate  nephew, 

"Fred  Browne." 

"  A  bright  letter,"  said  James,  finding 
that  his  brother  did  not  speak.  "  The 
young  are  always  so  cheery  and  hopeful. 
Wonderful  to  see  such  muscle  and  brain 
in  the  same  young  fellow." 

*'  I've  known  him  to  write  better 
letters — many,"  answered  Geoffrey. 
''  That's  a  harum-scarum  sort  of  note — 
no  balance,  no  command  of  language. 
Not  the  smallest  suggestion  of  brain 
about  it  that  I  can  see." 

"  But  he's  only  writing  to  his  own,  un- 
critical old  aunt,  Geoffrey,"  pleaded  Miss 
Browne. 

"  Yes,  that  may  be ;  but  because  you 
happen  to  be  in  correspondence  with  an 
affectionate,  uncritical  old  woman,  that  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  be  slipshod,  and 
write  careless  sentences.  What's  all  this 
about  Miss  Deane  too  ?  God  bless  my 
soul,  what  next  ?  I  never  heard  Fred 
mention  a  girl  in  any  letter  before." 

"  She's  a  very  nice  young  lady,  indeed," 
said  James. 
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"  Xo  doubt,  no  doubt ;  but  to  find  a 
nice  young  lady  in  Fred's  letter  is  rather 
a  surprise.  He  oughtn't  to  have  any  time 
for  assisting  nice  young  ladies  to  go  star- 
gazing just  now.  That  won't  help  him  to- 
wards a  fine  degree.  Dragging  me  in, 
too  ! " 

"  You're  so  hard,  Geoffrey.  Vhy,  nice 
young  ladies  always  creep  into  young 
men's  letters,  sooner  or  later ;  and  into 
their  hearts  too.  Why  shouldn't  they? 
Better  nice  young  women  than  nasty 
ones." 

This  was  rather  bold  on  Miss  IN'ancy's 
part,  and  she  felt  that  it  was. 

"I  should  go  to  bed  if  I  were  you," 
said  Mr.  Geoffrey,  rather  pointedly. 
"It's  late,  and  one  gets  sleepy  before  the 
fire.  We  will  not  discuss  the  subject. 
It's  all  nonsense  and  stuff  and  tomfoolery. 
Fred  must  leave  celestial  and  terrestial 
bodies  alone  for  the  present.  Virgo, 
indeed  !  Gamma  Virginis  !  Gammon  and 
Spinach,  I  should  think." 

"  That's  always  the  way  with  parents 
and  guardians  and  elders,"  said  Xancy, 
annoyed     by    the    suggestion    that    she 
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should  go  to  bed.  "  Let  any  young  gentle- 
man be  suspected  of  looking  towards  any 
young  lady,  and  everybody  screams  out 
at  once.  It's  always  the  way.  The  first 
remark  a  parent  makes  upon  hearing  of 
a  son's  engagement  is,  '  We  must  try  and 
break  it  off  if  we  can  while  there's  time.' 
I've  noticed  it  over  and  over  again." 

"  Engagement,  Nancy  !  what  d'you 
think  you're  talking  about,  woman  ?  " 

"Not  about  Fred,  or  Miss  Deane,  or 
anybody  in  particular ;  but  about  the 
alarm  and  uneasiness  that  instantly 
appears  in  a  father  and  mother's  mind 
the  moment  any  question  of  matrimony 
arises  for  a  son.  They  don't  worry  when 
a  daughter  gets  engaged.  But  let  a  son 
hint  at  a  love  affair,  or  seem  to  be  tending 
towards  it,  and  he  must  be  mad  for  his 
pains." 

"  And  he  generally  is  ;  I  don't  doubt 
it,"  said  Geoffrey.  "  How  do  you  come 
to  know  so  much  about  such  things  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  we're  making  a  mountain 
out  of  a  mole-hill,"  ventured  James. 

"  Of  course  we  are,"  assented  Miss 
Nancy. 
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"  I  don't  think  so.  He's  an  impulsive 
fool  of  a  boy  in  some  ways.  The  fact 
that  a  girl  should  appear  in  one  of  his 
letters,  at  a  time  when  he's  got  a  foot- 
ball match  with  Oxford  on  one  side  of 
him,  and  his  Examinations  on  the  other, 
is  very  suggestive,  and  not  satisfactory. 
Fore-warned,  fore-armed.  Good-night, 
Nancy  ;  Good-night,  James  ;  "  and  he 
vanished  to  bed. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
that  when  Geoffrey  Browne  described  his 
son's  letter  as  an  'agreeable  diversion,' 
he  spoke  too  soon. 

Miss  Browne  read  her  nephew's  letter 
again  before  finally  retiring,  and  on  turn- 
ing the  last  page,  found  a  postscript  with 
guilt  stamped  upon  it.  It  came  too  late, 
however. 

"Better  not  bother  Guv'  with  this 
letter.  He'll  think  I'm  wasting  my  time, 
but  I  need  not  say  that  I'm  really  work- 
ing like  a  slave." 

What  particular  part  of  his  letter  Fred 
suspected  might  bother  his  father,  does 
not  much  matter  now,  because  Mr.  Browne 
had  heard  it  all. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  EEV.  SPRIGGE-MARSHALL  KISSES  A  LADY. 

Doctor  Deane  did  not  ask  his  daughter 
Marian  the  name  of  the  man  she  loved, 
because  Mrs.  Deane  naturally  agreed  with 
Mrs.  Bird  that  such  a  step  was  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  But  he  took  definite 
action  none  the  less,  and  when  his  wife, 
now  awakened  to  the  real  condition  of 
affairs,  discovered,  within  a  week,  as  she 
did,  that  the  Rev.  Sprigge -Marshall  was 
the  man  who  had  unconsciously  stormed 
the  citadel  of  poor  Marian's  heart,  then 
Doctor  Deane  decreed  that  his  daughter 
must  have  a  change  of  air.  The  matter 
was  managed  with  some  degree  of  clever- 
ness, for  without  telling  Marian  of  his 
intention,  her  father  wrote  to  his  sister — 
a  lonely,  wealthy  old  woman  who  lived  in 
the     Channel    Islands,    and     who     had 
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dropped  her  brother  and  his  family  four 
years  previously  upon  religious  grounds. 

In  a  tactful  communication,  Doctor 
Deane  explained  his  eldest  girl's  bad 
health,  and  begged  that  the  sins  of  her 
father  should  not  be  visited  upon  the 
child. 

''  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  am  not  ask- 
ing a  favour  of  you,  but  it  is  not  for 
myself  ;  and  nothing  but  a  question  of 
health  affecting  one  so  precious  as  my 
own  eldest  daughter,  would  have  induced 
me  to  approach  you.  We  differ  widely, 
and  must  be  content  to  do  so  upon  ques- 
tions of  spiritual  import,  but  we  were  not 
accustomed  to  differ  in  our  love  for 
Marian,"  and  so  forth.  The  result  of 
which  letter  was  a  proposal,  in  all 
appearance  of  a  quite  spontaneous  nature, 
from  old  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  of  'No.  5,  Sau- 
marez  Place,  St.  Peter's  Port,  Guernsey, 
that  Marian  Deane  should  go  and  spend 
a  month  with  her. 

Marian  had  worked  hard  to  get  the 
better  of  her  malady,  and  she  had  not  en- 
tirely succeeded.  The  reason  appeared 
to  be  that  every  good  and  proper  task  she 
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had  set  herself,  instead  of  taking  her 
further  from  the  influence  of  the  golden- 
haired  Sprigge-Marshall,  only  brought 
her  nearer  to  it.  All  roads  lead  to  Rome, 
and,  in  a  small  parish,  all  roads — or  at 
any  rate  all  roads  on  which  a  virtuous, 
church-working  maiden  should  be  found 
— lead  to  the  curate.  The  more  she 
toiled  to  do  other  people  good,  the  more 
she  haunted  sick  chambers  and  occupied 
herself  with  the  poor  and  the  suffering, 
the  more  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  she  should  have  dealings  with  the 
source  of  her  misery.  Not  that  Sprigge- 
Marshall  haunted  sick  chambers  more 
than  he  could  help,  but  questions  of 
spiritual  relief  and  temporal  aid  had 
frequently  to  be  brought  before  him. 

Marian  Deane  was  not  a  girl  who  could 
go  and  sob  out  her  secret  on  her  mother's 
bosom,  or  on  anybody's  bosom.  She 
would  have  run  away  under  cover  of 
night  if  she  had  known  or  suspected  that 
a  single  soul  in  Heatherbridge  guessed 
her  trouble.  And  yet  perhaps  half-a- 
dozen  people  already  pitied  her.  Miss 
Minnifie  had  discovered   the   facts   long 
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before  anybody  else  ;  now  several  others 
knew  them  also. 

Then  came  the  letter  from  Guernsey, 
and  Marian,  feeling  physically  fit  for 
nothing,  knowing  also  that  she  looked  worn 
and  old  and  ill,  and  fearing  that  some 
lynx-eyed  woman  might  actually  discover 
the  true  cause  of  her  ailments  if  they 
were  not  remedied,  accepted  her  aunt's 
invitation,  packed  up  her  things,  and 
departed.  It  naturally  happened  that 
the  last  person  she  desired  to  see  as 
her  fly  drove  out  of  Heatherbridge  to 
the  station,  three  miles  distant,  actually 
met  her  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Sprigge- 
Marshall  himself.  He  stopped,  observ- 
ing Marian  in  the  glory  of  a  hired 
vehicle. 

''  Going  away.  Miss  Deane  ?  Not  for 
long,  I  trust  ?  Lent  is  such  a  busy  season 
for  us  all." 

"  Fm  going  to  Guernsey,  to  spend  a 
month  with  an  aunt  there,  Mr.  Sprigge- 
Marshall." 

"  A  holiday.  Miss  Deane  ?  " 

He  spoke  reproachfully,  and  then 
added,  softly  and  sadly,  under  his  breath, 
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SO  that  the  driver  of  the  vehicle   might 
not  overhear  him, — 

"  Forgive  me,  but — don't  you  think  it 
would  have  been  wiser — nay,  better — to 
have  postponed  your  pleasure  until 
Easter  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  would,'*  admitted  Marian. 

"  Really  I  think  so.  But,  on  second 
thoughts,  you  are  not  looking  well — is  it 
that  ?  Yes,  it  must  be  that.  You  have 
been  doing  too  much  in  the  parish." 

"  Not  nearly  enough,"  said  Marian. 

'*  Well,  well,  who  does  ?  At  any  rate, 
we  shall  welcome  you  back  with  open  arms. 
And  remember,  dear  Miss  Deane,  it  is 
Lent  in  Guernsey  even  as  it  is  in  Heather- 
bridge.     You  will  forgive  a  priest  ?  " 

With  this  warning  upon  his  lips, 
Sprigge-Marshall  raised  his  clerical  hat 
about  half-an-inch,  showed  his  lovely 
teeth,  and  passed  out  of  sight.  He  liked 
to  be  the  spiritual  guide  of  young,  pretty 
women.  His  profession  rendered  it  pos- 
sible to  assume  a  tone  and  manner  that 
was  wholly  impertinent  and  offensive 
from  a  masculine  point  of  view,  but 
which     some     ladies     rather     enjoyed. 
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Brotliers  would  have  questioned  the 
curate's  judgment  pretty  roughly  ;  even 
male  friends  might  have  done  so ;  but 
Sprigge-Marshall  rather  dropped  the 
priestly  manner  in  the  presence  of  men. 

So  Marian  went  to  Guernsey  with  a 
special  reflection  from  her  soul's  idol. 
Who  would  welcome  her  back  with  open 
arms  ?  She  wondered  greatly.  How 
much  such  an  expression  might  mean — 
and  how  little.  She  had  a  bad  crossing, 
and  reached  her  destination  in  a  condition 
of  great  limpness  and  discomfort  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, where  we  will  leave  her  to  get  better 
if  she  can. 

And  now,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
pending  railway  agitation,  it  is  necessary 
to  wholly  occupy  ourselves  with  the  man 
from  whom  Marian  had  fled  to  escape. 
He,  though  very  rightly  hostile  to  any 
light  form  of  relaxation  or  pleasure  during 
the  period  of  Lent,  yet  saw  no  objection  to 
conducting  and  even  completing  a  matter 
of  private  business  in  the  Church's  great 
fast.  And  here  he  erred,  because  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  his  undertaking 
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was  likely  to  bring  great  joy  to  the 
curate's  heart — a  joy  which  would  have 
better  fitted  a  church  festival  than  a 
season  of  penitence  and  self-denial. 

Against  this  argument,  however, 
Sprigge-Marshall  might  have  made  reply 
by  pointing  out  that  the  issue  of  his 
enterprise  was  absolutely  uncertain 
and  foggy.  Did  failure  crown  his  en- 
deavours, then  Lent  itself  and  all  its  as- 
sociations would  be  nothing  to  the  period 
of  black  sorrow  and  gloom  before  him. 

In  short,  Sprigge-Marshall  had  at  last 
found  the  woman  of  all  others  in 
Heatherbridge  most  likely  to  suit  him 
as  a  wife.  True,  there  were  others  he 
had  regarded  with  greater  favour  at  first. 
There  were  two  girls — sisters — who  com- 
bined those  four  qualities  of  youth, 
beauty,  birth,  and  wealth,  which  a  man 
of  the  curate's  calibre  had  a  right  to 
seek  and  expect.  But  one  of  these  be- 
came engaged  while  Sprigge-Marshall 
hesitated,  and  the  other — well  the  other, 
in  plain  language,  refused  him,  to  his 
considerable  surprise.  Then,  still  looking 
about  him,  he  had   to  sift   and  winnow 
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down  the  four  qualities  he  had  hoped  to 
find  in  a  Heatherbridge  wife.  The  birth 
and  the  beauty  went  by  the  board.  It 
struck  him,  perhaps,  that  he  himself  had 
enough  of  these  good  things  to  suffice 
for  two  people  ;  but  he  did  want  some- 
thing young,  poor  man,  and  he  absolutely 
needed  something  rich.  So,  lowering  his 
eyes,  he  sought  a  combination  of  youth 
and  worldly  wealth.  There  were  plenty 
of  young  women  about,  but  only  one  who 
filled  both  conditions.  She  was  a  farmer's 
daughter,  and  Sprigge-Marshall  might 
have  had  her  for  the  asking — indeed,  she 
unwisely  hinted  as  much  at  a  christening 
'party.  This  sealed  her  fate.  The  curate 
felt  he  could  manage  without  birth,  but 
some  measure  of  breeding  was  essential 
to  his  comfort.  To  do  him  justice,  he 
would  rather  have  remained  a  poor 
bachelor  all  his  life  than  marry  a  vulgar 
woman.  Then  he  began  to  reflect  that 
youth,  after  all,  is  but  a  fleeting  circum- 
stance, not  without  its  own  store  of 
anxiety  ;  it  also  struck  him  forcibly  that 
comfortable  means,  combined  with  a  pre- 
sentable woman  who  really  loved  him 
F  2 
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for  himself,  represented  a  worldly  posi- 
tion that  would  wear  well.  These  ideas 
flowed  from  two  causes,  of  which  one 
was  that  Sprigge-Marshall  owed  a  Httle 
money  in  Plymouth,  and  the  other,  that 
Mrs.  Watford  was  reported  to  have  spoken 
very  warmly  of  him  behind  his  back. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Meadows  had  thought  it 
right,  after  her  rupture  with  Jane  Wat- 
ford, to  caution  her  curate  very  plainly 
and  openly  upon  the  undesirability  and 
absolute  indelicacy  of  such  an  alliance. 

"Your  names  are  being  coupled  to- 
gether, and  it  must  not  be,'*  said  Mrs. 
Meadows.  "I  do  not  blame  you,  Mr. 
Sprigge-Marshall,  indeed,  I  have  too  high 
an  opinion  of  you  to  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  say  any  more  about  the 
matter.  'No,  I  do  not  blame,  but  I  warn. 
You  are  very  young — not  too  young  to 
marry — but  too  young  to  marry  a  widow 
lady  of  five-and-forty.  Her  age  is  de- 
clared to  be  less,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
less.'' 

"  One  must  endure  that  sort  of  thing 
in  a  small  place,  Mrs.  Meadows.  Such  a 
rumour  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any 
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foundation.  I  doubt  not  it  would  shock 
Mrs.  Watford  as  much  as  it  startles  me,'* 
he  answered. 

"  It  might  or  it  might  not.  You  were 
observed  under  one  umbrella — nothing  in 
itself— still— '* 

"  Common  courtesy  demands  ordinary- 
civility  from  any  man,  most  of  all  a 
clergyman.  I  should  have  done  the 
same  for  a  cottage  woman." 

"  No,  you  wouldn't.  You'd  have  given 
the  cottage  woman  all  your  umbrella  and 
gone  home  without  any.  That  would 
have  been  wiser  in  the  present  case." 

"  I  offered  to  do  so,  as  it  happens,  but 
Mrs.  Watford  would  not  hear  of  it." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  I  know  all  about  it. 
Don't  think  I  fear  for  you.  Only  you  are 
young  and  good-looking  and  easy-going. 
You  must  not  mind  an  old  woman,  and 
that  old  woman  your  vicar's  wife,  speak- 
ing her  mind." 

After  this  conversation,  Mr.  Sprigge- 
Marshall  watched  Mrs.  Watford,  and 
convinced  himself  that  he  had  but  to  put 
forth  his  hand  and  pluck.  Their  rela- 
tions  soon  came  to  such  a  pass  that  he 
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made  them  a  matter  for  private  medita- 
tion. It  is  an  honest  fact  that  he 
approached  the  possibility  of  a  union 
with  Mrs.  Watford  in  a  prayerful 
spirit.  He  also  convinced  himself  that 
he  could  love  her.  Such  a  step  would 
mean  that  he  and  she  must  probably 
leave  Heatherbridge  :  that  was  clear 
from  the  position  assumed  by  Mrs. 
Meadows ;  but  though  the  Heatherbridge 
curacy  was  well  enough,  many  as  good 
and  many  better  existed  elsewhere.  In 
fact,  he  clearly  saw  that,  as  a  married 
man  and  a  moneyed  man,  it  would  be 
happier  and  more  dignified  to  leave  a 
district  which  had  known  him  as  neither, 
and  begin  life  afresh.  He  had  heard 
Mrs.  Watford  profess  admiration  for 
Heatherbridge ;  but  when  he  expressed 
doubt,  she  instantly  expressed  doubt  also. 
He  judged  her  to  be  a  weak  woman,  but 
he  held  weakness  in  women  a  virtue. 
He  knew  that  he  was  not  reckoning 
without  his  host.  If  he  had  thought 
there  was  a  doubt,  he  would  have  denied 
himself  the  luxury  of  a  proposal.  He  did 
not  like  being  rejected.      Such  ignominy 
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and  the  loss  of  self-respect  resulting  from 
it  could  not  be  suffered  again.  He  was 
twenty-nine,  and  old  for  his  age  (so  he 
thought).  Jane  "Watford  might  be  forty 
at  the  outside,  and  did  not  look  anything 
like  it  (so  also  he  considered).  Moreover, 
she  had  three  thousand  a  year,  and  was  a 
lady. 

So  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall  made  the 
subject  a  matter  of  prayer,  and  traced 
Ephraim  Watford,  feeling  that  both  these 
steps  were  only  right  and  proper.  There 
was  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  the  latter 
respect.  The  dead  man  built  his  fortune 
in  business  and  turned  the  affair  into  a 
company  some  time  before  his  decease. 
He  had  been  many  years  older  than  his 
wife,  and  of  a  jealous  disposition.  It 
could  hardly  be  said  that  Mrs.  Watford 
had  known  a  happy  union  under  these 
circumstances  ;  and  yet  she  clearly  wanted 
to  try  again.  People  laughed  and  said 
she  was  desperate.  Many  were  sorry  for 
Sprigge-Marshall.  Even  his  enemies  ad- 
mitted that  to  be  hunted  in  the  open  by  a 
rich  widow  was  hard  on  any  young  man. 

Meantime     the     curate     came     to     a 
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conclusion  :  lie  convinced  himself  the 
hand  of  Heaven  was  pointing  the  way  ; 
and,  on  the  afternoon  which  followed 
Marian  Deane's  departure  to  the  Channel 
Islands,  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall  went  to  see 
Mrs.  Watford.  First  he  thought  of  writ- 
ing, but  decided  such  a  course  would  be 
absurd.  So  he  visited  her  and  broached 
the  matter  without  as  much  preamble  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

"  I  want  to  know,''  he  said,  "  in  plain 
words,  your  opinion  of  me,  Mrs.  Watford. 
It  must  seem  a  monstrously  personal  ques- 
tion, but  I  have  called  to-day  upon  a  mon- 
strously personal  subject.  You  know  me 
pretty  well :  what  do  you  think  of  me,  as 
a  priest  and  as  a  man  ?  " 

He  was  sitting  on  a  low  chair  near  her. 
Only  a  work-table  separated  them. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Watford  felt  what  was 
coming.  She  longed  for  the  great,  broad- 
shouldered  creature.  She  loved  the  sight 
of  him — the  sound  of  him.  She  put  down 
her  work,  and  her  eyes  were  dim  and 
her  voice  oatchy  and  jerky,  as  she 
answered, — 

**  Why,  how  can  you  ask  me  that  ?     It 
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isn't  fair,  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall.  What 
do  I  know  of  you  ?     What  can  I  ?  '* 

"  You  know  me  here  as  a  priest." 

"  Why,  yes.  A  woman  may  say  what 
she  thinks  about  a  man  as  a  public  man, 
may  she  not  ?  " 

"  Yes.  My  character  must  be  open  to 
all  criticism." 

"  I  think  it  is  above  all  criticism,"  she 
said,  not  looking  at  him. 

"  Then  I  am  satisfied,"  he  answered — 
"satisfied  as  to  that.  Do  not  think  I 
accept  such  splendid  praise,  Mrs.  Watford. 
You  overrate  me." 

"  No,  you  underrate  yourself." 

"  I  don't  indeed.  I  know  myself.  But 
I  wanted  your  criticism." 

"  Now  you  have  it,  you  find  fault  with 
it." 

"I  must — simply  because  I  am  a  priest. 
I  try  to  do  good — I  may  have  done  some, 
indeed,  I  think  I  have  ;  but  I  have  fallen 
into  youthful  errors  also.  I  know  I  have 
fallen  into  errors  like  anybody  else.  I 
am  young  in  the  battle  still." 

She  wanted  him  to  get  on,  and  did  not 
wish  any  question  of  age  to  be  raised  on 
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either  side.  Indeed  it  struck  her,  as  a 
fleeting  thought,  that  to  mention  his 
youth  was  in  bad  taste.  But  the  fact 
that  he  had  done  so  proved  he  was  young. 

She  looked  straight  at  him,  raised  her 
eyes  to  the  fine  head  and  brow  bent 
towards  her,  and  then  spoke,  half  in  a 
whisper, — 

''As  a  priest,  it  is,  and  only  as  a 
priest,  that  1  know  you.  And  as  a 
priest  I  love  you.  I  love  your  work  and 
your  words  and  the  lesson  of  your  life — 
as  a  priest." 

He  fidgetted  with  his  collar  and  gave 
vent  to  a  long,  deep  breath.  It  was  a 
beautiful  collar  with  a  little  pattern 
worked  upon  it — as  High  Church  clergy- 
men sometimes  use.  He  felt  astounded. 
He  knewshewas  hurrying  him  and  making 
him  appear  undignified.  She  was  taking 
the  lead,  and  it  seemed  wrong  that  she 
should.  He  saw  a  hungry  look  on  her 
face  which  he  did  not  understand  ;  some- 
thing suddenly  beat  into  his  head,  like  a 
nail  being  driven  home,  that  she  was  older 
than  he — years  and  years — and  that  he 
did     not    love     her    an   atom.     Several 
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remarks  whicli  he  had   meant   to    make 
slipped  from  him. 

She  was  waiting  with  her  eves  on  the 
carpet  and  her  mouth  slightly  open. 
He  saw  that  her  hand  was  shaking,  as 
it  held  the  lace  handkerchief  on  her  lap. 
Mrs.  TTatford's  hand  lacked  nothing.  Xo 
extremity  could  have  been  smaller  or 
plumper  or  more  beautiful.  There  were 
diamonds  on  it  too.  The  curate  found 
himself  cooler  from  contemplation  of  the 
gems  and  the  thoughts  they  suggested. 

''  God  bless  you  for  saying  that,"  he 
answered,  with  some  return  of  dignity. 
"  I  suppose  a  man  may  seek  love — as  a 
priest,  and  not  undervalue  it.  I  shall 
not  ask  you  what  you  think  of  me  as  a 
man — not  now.  May  I  tell  you  what  I 
feel  towards  you  ?  May  I  say  what  I  feel 
for  the  best  and  truest  woman  it  has 
pleased  Heaven  to  show  to  me  ?  " 

She  did  not  think  this  a  happy  way  of 
putting  it,  though  certainly  he  admitted 
that  she  was  the  choicest  thinof  in 
feminine  nature  he  had  ever  met  with. 
It  did  not  much  matter,  however.  He 
was  excited  now  and  in  earnest. 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Marshall  !  '* 

She  left  out  the  "  Sprigge  "  purposely. 
There  was  just  a  suggestion  of  some- 
thing comic  about  the  "  Sprigge  "  at  such 
a  time.  She  also  slurred  the  "  Mister."  It 
was  almost  as  though  she  addressed  him 
by  his  Christian  name.  He  thought  she 
had  and  did  not  like  it. 

Then  he  went  on  and  proposed. 

"  I  love  you  very  dearly.  I  am  aware 
that  such  an  assertion  is  startling.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  presumption  on  my 
part.  But  the  heart  must  bow  to  heaven's 
direction,  whatever  a  man's  calling.  For- 
give me  if  I  have  done  wrong  in  telling 
you  this,  Jane — " 

He  took  her  hand. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  say  I 
have  done  wrong." 

*'  Marshall !  my  own  dear  love  !  I  did 
not  dream  the  world  had  in  it  such  a  man 
as  you  are.  Have  you  not  guessed  ? 
Have  you  not  suspected  ?  " 

He  had,  but  thought  it  a  pity  that  she 
mentioned  it. 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  as  he  went 
down  on  one  knee  beside  her  chair.     She 
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opened  her  arms  to  him  and  half  shut 
her  eyes,  and  he  embraced  her  with  a 
lover's  fervour.  Then,  as  he  kissed  her, 
a  big  diamond  ring  upon  her  right  hand 
hurt  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  her  lap- 
dog  got  up  and  barked,  with  the  loath- 
some, grating  yelp  which  lap-dogs  give 
forth ;  and  a  little  table  with  her  work  on 
it  fell  over  ;  and  something  on  her  soft 
cheek — something  which  he  had  never 
suspected  or  dreamed  of — became  felt  as 
an  instinct  under  his  lips.  Perhaps  it  was 
hard  he  should  have  found*  it  out  just 
then  ;  or  possibly  it  served  him  right. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards  he  walked 
home.  The  afternoon's  entertainment 
had  differed  almost  entirely  from  what 
he  expected,  save  only  in  the  crowning 
particular.  He  had  started  under  the 
impression  he  loved  Jane  Watford,  and 
he  returned  knowing  that  he  did  not. 
He  had  set  out  a  free  curate  ;  he  went 
home  a  fettered  one.  He  kept  saying, 
**  God  bless  her,  Go^l  bless  her,"  to  him- 
self, and  once  he  said  it  out  loud  in  a 
lane.  But,  when  he  did,  his  own  voice 
startled  him.     There  was  a  new  note  in  it. 


CHAPTER   V. 

VERY    UNPLEASANT    SCENES. 

Ivy  Lane  winds  round  the  outskirts  of 
the  Priory  woods  at  Heatherbridge. 
Over  the  sloping  red  banks  of  it  tumble 
curtains  of  noble  ivy,  rich  and  bright 
and  mottled  with  purple-brown.  Prim- 
roses already  cluster  in  the  hedges  above, 
opening  wondering,  innocent  eyes  on  the 
world.  The  hawthorn  glimmers  under 
an  emerald  veil,  and  the  blackthorn  is 
powdered  with  silver.  The  outlines  of 
the  elms  thicken  against  the  sunset,  for 
they  are  in  blossom  ;  the  hazel  and  the 
palm  and  the  alder  by  the  brook  shake 
forth  their  catkins ;  the  willow  is  a  pale 
green,  the  larch  a  fit  throne  for  the 
thrush.  Celandines  sprinkle  field  and 
bank  and  ditch ;  wood  anemones  spangle 
the    forests,   and    gem    the   brown   and 
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grey  of  last  year's  fallen  leaves  ;  sorrel, 
bright  in  trefoil  leaf,  puts  np  little  white 
pearls,  that  will  laugh  into  flowers  any 
sunny  morning.  Above,  on  the  moors, 
the  young  heather  is  rusty  red,  the 
bracken  pushes  a  silky,  silvery  coil  up 
from  the  debris  of  its  dead  ancestors  ;  a 
glimmer  of  golden  gorse  already  lights 
the  moorland,  gladdens  the  early  bees, 
mingles  its  sweet  savour  with  the  scent  of 
the  pine  woods.  Which  is  to  say,  what 
the  birds  better  put  into  music  :  that 
Spring  has  come. 

Old  Fuller  j^Ieadows  noted  the  growing, 
budding  beauties  of  Ivy  Lane  as  he  and 
his  wife  walked  there  on  a  sunny  after- 
noon. She  dragged  the  vicar  out  thrice 
a  week  for  a  constitutional,  and  she  had 
a  hard  task  at  times,  for  it  was  one  of 
her  husband's  faults  that  he  disliked  ex- 
ercise of  a  physical  kind,  and  particularly 
objected  to  constitutionals.  The  older 
he  grew,  the  less  he  appeared  to  care 
for  sunshine  and  open  air.  But  in  truth 
the  constitutional — a  walk  of  one  hour 
and  a  half  upon  which  he  was  dragged 
every  second   day — had   drawbacks.      It 
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was  not  the  entire  relaxation  which  might 
be  supposed,  because  Mrs.  Meadows  filled 
the  time  with  conversation.  Had  she 
praised  tke  sky  and  purred  about  the 
spring  flowers  and  just  occupied  herself 
with  the  scenery,  Mr.  Meadows  might 
have  gathered  greater  satisfaction  from 
his  walks  abroad ;  but  Mrs.  Meadows 
cared  little  for  wild  Nature,  and  only 
took  transient  interest  in  the  flowers  of 
the  field  in  connection  with  Festivals  of 
the  Church.  Moreover,  she  never  purred 
excepting  in  the  hour  of  some  parochial 
victory.  As  things  were,  the  vicar's  wife 
generally  found  it  necessary  to  tackle  all 
the  most  difficult  and  troublesome  parish 
problems  at  these  times.  So  while  the 
old  man's  withered,  physical  system  was 
doubtless  gaining  benefit,  his  mind  gene- 
rally had  to  suffer  the  principal  worries  of 
the  day  ;  and  therefore  he  never  showed 
overmuch  enthusiasm  about  his  walks 
abroad  in  pursuit  of  health. 

On  the  afternoon  in  question,  Mr. 
Meadows  had  just  picked  a  primrose 
with  a  view  to  changing  conversation,  but 
the  present  topic  was  an  interesting  one, 
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and  Mrs.  Meadows  would  not  •  abandon 
it. 

"  Do  collect  your  thoughts,  Fuller,  and 
leave  the  things  in  the  hedges  alone. 
Who  was  it  ?  You  cannot  have  forgotten 
already.'' 

"  It  was,  as  I  think,  Mrs.  Hannaford, 
the  publican's  wife.  She  curtseyed  with 
her  customary  civility,  and  said  she  was 
so  happy  to  hear  about  Mr.  Sprigge- 
Marshall  and  Mrs.  "Watford.  She  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  ceremony  might 
be  celebrated  at  Heatherbridge,  as  there 
had  been  no  marriagfe  in  hisfh  hfe  here 
for  such  a  considerable  time." 

"  You  rebuked  her,  I  should  hope, 
and  sharply,  too.  But  of  course  you 
didn't." 

"  I  expressed  unfeigned  surprise.  I 
assured  her  that,  so  far  as  I  knew, 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  the 
rumour." 

"  But  there  evidently  is,  Fuller  ;  there 
is  a  shadow,  and  you  cannot  get  shadow 
without  substance.  I  spoke  in  time,  for- 
tunately. "WTiatever  may  have  been  the 
young  man's  feelings,  I  spoke  in  time  for 
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him  to  modify  them  or  suppress  them  be- 
fore they  found  .expression." 

"  No  doubt  ;  there  the  affair  will 
end." 

"  If  it  doesn't,  he  must  go.  He  has 
many  good  qualities,  but  such  a  step  as 
that  would  more  than  counterbalance  them. 
Ridicule  unsettles  the  solidity  and  value 
of  a  clergyman's  position  quicker  than 
anything.  We  must  not  have  a  curate 
here  who  is  the  object  of  local  jests, 
cheap  satire,  and  so  on.  Ridicule  would 
be  poured  out  upon  him  ;  I  am  confident 
of  it." 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  "  I  should  not 
permit  the  matter  to  agitate  me  unduly. 
In  the  first  place,  as  you  have  already 
spoken  your  mind  so  clearly,  I  hope 
that  the  affair  is  ended,  and,  in  the 
second,  if  he  did  commit  such  an  indis- 
cretion and  actually  engage  himself, 
then  his  first  thought  would  be  to  resign 
his  curacy  here  before  he  was  invited  to 
do  so.  He  would  take  the  initiative. 
With  private  means  amounting  to  three 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  he  would 
seek     preferment ;     and   he    would    un- 
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doubtedly  have  no  difficulty  in  attaining 
it." 

"I  like  him,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  to 
lose  him  if  it  came  to  that.  But  do  not 
imagine,  vicar,  the  matter  is  occupying  my 
thoughts  or  troubling  me  in  the  very  least. 
I  think  that  I  carry  weight.  I  believe 
that,  after  what  I  said,  even  if  he  had  a 
thought  of  the  matter — as  he  naturally 
must  have  had,  seeing  the  indelicate 
lengths  to  which  Mrs.  Watford  allowed 
herself  to  go — that  all  such  ideas  are 
abandoned." 

"  Then  let  us  also  abandon  the  subject. 
What  a  beautiful  cloud  that  is.  The 
Priory  rooks  have  began  building  opera- 
tions, it  would  appear.  In  truth,  a  very 
early  Spring." 

"  Yes,  it  looks  almost  as  if  Heaven 
suited  her  seasons,  and  made  Nature's  fit 
in  with  those  of  the  Church.  Easter  is 
early  this  year.  And  that  reminds  me, 
Fuller ;  Tom  Merle  must  not  carry  the 
cross  in  procession  any  more." 

"  Why  not,  love  ?  He  is,  I  think,  the 
best  boy  in  the  choir." 

"  He  was,  but  his  instincts  have  been 
G  2 
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deadened  since  he  began  working  at 
Barrow  Hurst  Burrows  farm.  Mr.  Cooper 
is  not  a  religious  man,  and  does  not 
insist  upon  churcli-going  amongst  his 
labourers." 

'*  But  the  boy  is  always  at  church  and 
at  Sunday  school."  . 

"  Still,  I  feel  a  change  to  be  desirable. 
I  have  reasons  for  wishing  it.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  self-righteousness  when  a 
boy  carries  the  cross  too  long.  Little 
Thorpe — the  washerwoman's  son — seems 
indicated  to  me.  I  understand  from  Mrs. 
Thorpe  that  Miss  Minnifie  took  it  upon 
herself  to  slap  the  child's  head  at  the 
corner  of  High  Street  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and — " 

"  Positively,  my  love,  that  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  bear  the  cross  at  Easter." 

"  Not  directly,  but  he  has  always  been 
a  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  want  some 
people  to  see  that  a  public  reprimand  of 
that  sort  weighs  nothing  with  me.  He  is 
a  good  boy,  and  has  been  in  the  choir  now 
for  six  months.  Fancy  daring  to  do  such 
a  thing  in  the  open  street  !  " 

"  I   am  sorry,  certainly,  that  it  should 
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have  been  necessary  to  slap  or  strike  any 
member  of  the  choir  under  the  public 
eye.  Besides,  the  head  should  never  be 
touched." 

"It  was  not  necessary  to  touch  him 
anywhere.  The  overbearing  officiousness 
of  that  wretched  little  woman  is  becoming 
an  absolute  offence  and  scandal.  The 
child,  as  children  will,  was  settling  some 
trifling  dispute  with  a  playfellow.  ISo- 
body  with  a  spark  of  judgment  would 
have  dreamed  of  meddling,  but  she  must 
needs  separate  them — just  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  herself,  no  doubt." 

"It  is  a  pity  that  she  should  be  so 
energetic,  but  she  means  well,  Mary." 

Mrs.  Meadows  snorted  and  turned  to  go 
home. 

"  You  try  to  pretend  you  have  a  sneak- 
ing respect  for  her,"  she  said,  "  but  I 
know  it  is  not  the  case.  Any  other  vicar 
would  have  found  it  necessary  to  openly 
quench  her  before  now.  Even  your  ser- 
mon missed  fire." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,, it  did,  perhaps, 
but  she  was  there." 

"  Yes,  she  came,  because  she  heard  a 
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rumour  there  was  to  be  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  direct  censure." 

"  Which  would  have  been  most  unedif y- 
ing,  surely." 

"  Perhaps ;  but  I  thought,  and  still 
think,  that  you  might  have  been  clearer. 
You  were  dealing  with  a  thick  skin.  Mr. 
Sprigge-Marshall,  whose  sermon  I  read 
in  manuscript,  called  a  spade  a  spade,  and 
made  matters  much  clearer.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  she  had  heard  him." 

On  returning  to  the  vicarage,  Mr. 
Meadows  found  a  letter  from  his  curate 
waiting  on  the  hall  table.  As  a  result, 
his  thin  bread  and  butter,  his  cup  of  tea, 
and  little  bunch  of  watercress  went  un- 
tasted  ;  while  Mrs.  Meadows  was  not  in 
to  Mrs.  Bird,  who  called  at  the  same  hour. 
The  subject  that  had  spoilt  the  vicar's 
walk  cropped  up  once  more,  no  longer  as  a 
dim  possibility  to  be  set  aside,  but  as  an 
accomplished  fact  to  be  faced. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Meadows,"  wrote  his  assist- 
ant, "  I  think  that  it  is  right  I  should 
tell  you  of  my  engagement  to  be  married. 
Such  a  step,  of  course,  has  no  direct' bear- 
ing upon  my  position  as  your  curate,  but 
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as  the  object  of  my  affections  possesses  a 
measure  of  this  world's  goods  far  superior 
to  my  own,  my  worldly  powers  of  well- 
doing may,  and  indeed  will,  be  increased. 
This  means  that  I  shall  be  probably  seeking 
for  a  larger  sphere  of  work  at  no  distant 
date — a  course  it  is  necessary  and  right  I 
mention  to  you,  that  you  shall  be  put  to 
no  inconvenience.  I  think  that  with  Jane 
Watford's  hand  in  mine,  my  opportunities 
to  serve  my  Maker  will  be  doubled.  A 
priest  is  the  better  for  a  helpmate — for 
the  softening  influence,  for  the  tact  and 
the  instincts  of  a  good  woman.  Xo  man 
knows  this  better,  dear  Mr.  Meadows, 
than  do  you.  Indeed,  it  was  dear  Mrs. 
Meadows  herself  who  urged  me  to  think 
of  marrying  not  very  long  ago.  I  believe 
that  her  counsel  was  not  less  excellent 
than  my  application  of  it.  I  am  a  very 
fortunate  man,  and  it  will  add  to  my 
happiness,  if  that  is  possible  just  now,  to 
hear  that  you  think  so  too. 

"  Most    faithfully    and    sincerely,    and 
with    warmest    regard,    I    remain,    dear 
Mr.  Meadows,  your  brother  in  Christ, 
"  Maeshall  Speigge-Maeshall." 

"  Bless  me  !  "  said  the  vicar,  still  hold- 
ing this  letter,  and  blinking  over  the  top 
of  it  at  his  wife ;  "  here  1  am  confronted 
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with  a  subject  we  had  already  agreed  to 
dismiss  !  He  has  confirmed  your  fears, 
my  love — Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall,  I  mean. 
It  would  appear  that  he  is  engaged.  He 
does  not  absolutely  resign,  though  he 
certainly  suggests  to  me  the  advisability 
of  seeking  his  successor  at  once." 

But  Mrs.  Meadows  only  heard  a  small 
portion  of  these  remarks.  She  had 
already  taken  the  letter  from  her  hus- 
band's hand,  and  was  deep  in  the  accumu- 
lated horrors  of  it.  She  gasped  and 
gurgled,  and  raised  mute,  appealing  eyes 
to  heaven.  Then  having  grasped  the 
matter,  she  took  off  her  glasses,  tapped 
the  letter  with  them,  swallowed  convul- 
sively once  or  twice  and  spoke.  She  was 
very  angry  indeed,  and  I  shall  not  repeat 
all  her  remarks,  because  that  could  answer 
no  good  purpose.  Some  persons  cannot 
get  very  angry  without  being  a  trifle 
vulgar,  and  Mrs.  Meadows  was  such  an 
one.  These  two  fellow  creatures,  Mrs. 
"Watford  and  the  curate,  so  excellent  as 
they  had  once  been,  viewed  separately, 
were  wholly  vile  in  conjunction.  More- 
over, she  saw,  or  thought  that  she  saw,  a 
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direct  satire  levelled  against  herself  in 
the  letter. 

*'  At  least  jou  will  have  the  luxury  of 
dismissing  the  man,  and  I  shall  have  the 
luxury  of  a  few  words  with  him  also. 
The  woman  is  simply  an  open  disgrace 
to  any  community — powdered,  painted, 
touzled  thing.  I've  often  thought  that 
she  brought  an  atmosphere  of  disreputable 
perfume  into  the  place  with  her,  and  now 
she's  put  a  cap  on  her  performances. 
There's  always  a  suspicion  with  golden 
hair — always." 

"  Be  moderate,  iMary.  The  matter  is 
inexpedient  and  not  happy,  but  I  think 
there  is  no  sin." 

And  then  she  proceeded  and  criticized 
the  curate's  engagement  in  a  way  that 
lacked  breadth  and  did  her  little  credit. 
Such  an  effort  was  bad  for  her  heart, 
about  which  organ  were  known  to  lurk 
symptoms  of  fatty  degeneration ;  and 
next  morning  Mary  Meadows  had  to  see 
Dr.  Deane. 

By  the  following  day,  indeed,  several 
Heatherbridge  celebrities  were  out  of 
order     from     one     cause     or     another; 
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though  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall's  engage- 
ment was  the  fountain  of  commotion  in 
each  case.  While  Mrs.  Meadows'  suffer- 
ing had  little  impressiveness  about  it,  a 
scene  was  being  enacted  elsewhere 
which  partook  far  more  of  active 
tragedy  in  its  development. 

Since  the  renewal  of  their  friendship, 
Mrs.  Watford  had  made  rather  more 
capital  out  of  her  love  for  Mercy  Minnifie 
than  the  latter  lady  cared  about.  But 
as  Miss  Minnifie  felt  her  own  action  was 
to  blame,  when  she  exhibited  such 
warmth  of  manner  after  an  incident  at 
her  niece's  Home,  she  had  to  put  up  with 
the  effusive  widow  as  best  she  might. 
Against  this  slight  inconvenience,  she 
set  the  victory  over  the  vicarage.  But 
when  increasing  rumours  of  her  friend's 
engagement  filled  the  Heatherbridge  air, 
Miss  Minnifie's  disquiet  grew  into  absolute 
alarm.  Upon  the  subject  of  any  such 
alliance  she  had  made  up  her  mind  once 
and  for  all.  Even  in  contemplation,  the 
idea  was  monstrous  and  outrageous.  To 
countenance  it  for  an  instant  would  be 
to  put  herself  on  a  par  with  the  contract- 
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ing  parties.  Mr.  Sprigge-Marsliall  had 
never  again  been  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, and  his  future  wife  imagined,  if 
indeed  she  had  bestowed  more  than  a 
thought  upon  the  subject,  that  Miss 
Minnifie's  views  with  respect  to  the 
curate  were  much  modified.  This  was 
very  far  from  being  the  case  ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Watford,  on  the  afternoon  after  her 
engagement,  sailed  smiling  in  to  drink  a 
cup  of  tea  with  her  friend,  to  liberate 
the  great  secret  at  the  same  time,  and 
perhaps  to  enjoy  some  not  unpleasant 
words  of  congratulation  upon  her  con- 
quest, she  made  a  mistake. 

"  Come  in,  Jane,"  said  her  hostess. 
"I  am  glad  to  see  you.  You  are 
fortunate  :  my  father  is  taking  tea  with 
me  in  the  drawing-room  this  after- 
noon." 

Mrs.  Watford  did  not  regard  this  fact 
with  the  satisfaction  which  it  should  have 
occasioned.  She  thought  of  her  errand, 
but  then  reflected  that  Wisdom  was  prac- 
tically senile,  and  never  spoke  or  joined 
conversation  unless  invited  to  do  so  by 
his  daughter.     On  the  whole,  his  presence 
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need  not  make  any  difference  ;  and  evi- 
dently Mr.  Minnifie  did  not  intend  that  it 
should  do  so.  He  advanced  one  withered 
hand  round  the  corner  of  his  red  baise 
chair,  bid  her  welcome,  and  resumed  his 
meal.  The  chair  was  drawn  to  the 
window,  and  had  its  lofty  back  turned  to 
a  little  tea-table,  at  which  Miss  Minnifie 
and  the  visitor  seated  themselves. 

Indifferent  topics  were  discussed,  and 
then  Mrs.  Watford,  who  was  in  no 
hurry,  found  the  necessity  for  her  con- 
fession rather  abruptly  and  awkwardly 
thrust  upon  her.  It  happened  that  only 
a  few  hours  before,  Miss  Minnifie  had 
heard  through  Commander  Cragg,  who 
admitted  his  authority  was  mean,  though 
none  the  less  reliable,  that  Jane  Watford 
and  the  Eev.  Sprigge-Marshall  were  abso- 
lutely and  undoubtedly  engaged.  Under 
these  circumstances,  if  only  that  she 
might  publicly  contradict  the  report,  she 
felt  the  subject  should  be  discussed. 
Honestly,  Miss  Minnifie  did  not  believe 
that  there  was  a  shadow  of  truth  in  the 
rumour.  Had  she  so  believed,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  she  would  have 
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approached  Mrs.  Watford  upon  the  subject 
— at  any  rate,  not  whilst  that  lady  was 
drinking  her  tea  and  eating  her  cake. 
Even  as  matters  stood,  the  elder  woman 
exercised  no  little  tact  and  caution,  ^he 
began  in  a  roundabout  way  by  some 
allusions  to  Mrs.  Meadows. 

"  The  vicar's  wife  has  such  a  power  of 
publishing  any  report  or  idea.  It  really 
is  a  gift,  and  might  perhaps  be  even 
exercised  to  good  purpose  in  other  hands, 
but  I  fear  she  lacks  discretion.  By 
*  publishing,'  I  mean  spreading  abroad, 
sowincr  on  the  wind,  disseminatinof  in 
every  direction.  She  writes  nothing, 
she  causes  no  remarks  to  appear  in  the 
local  journal,  she  takes  no  obtrusive  step 
to  gain  her  end  ;  but  the  result  is  always 
what  she  wishes.  I  tell  you  that  half 
the  sad  stories  flying  about  our  ears  in 
Heatherbridge  are  started  from  the 
vicarage,  as  Xoah  sent  his  raven  from 
the  ark." 

At  .the  word  "  Xoah,"  Mr.  Minnifie 
started,  and  said, — 

"Eh?  ^hat?  Who's  that  naming 
me  there  ?    I  don't  often  hear  my  name." 
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"  I  was  referring  to  tlie  patriarch, 
father,"  answered  his  daughter. 

Then  the  old  man  said  "  Oh,"  curled 
up  again,  and  was  silent. 

"Certainly  she  is  unscrupulous,"  de- 
clared Mrs.  Watford,  replying  to  the  first 
speaker.  ''  She  is  unscrupulous  in  act 
and  deed.  I  have  told  you  much,  and 
I  could  tell  you  more.  She  does  talk 
in  such  an  unguarded  way,  as  if  her 
position  raised  her  above  suspicion." 

"  Her  position  should  raise  her  above 
the  littleness  of  tittle-tattle,  and  it  should 
raise  her  above  lowness.  I  think  low- 
ness  is  really  harder  to  put  up  with  than 
anything.  The  nature  of  these  rumours 
— have  you  ever  observed  it  ?  " 

"  They  are  all  quite  horrid." 

*'  Yes,  but  their  nature.  She  loves  to 
entangle  the  sexes.  She  does.  I  say  it 
deliberately  :  she  loves  to  entangle  the 
sexes,  and  her  ingenuity  is  horrible.  She 
goes  out  of  her  way  to  associate  persons 
as  far  as  the  poles  asunder,  and  make  it 
appear  that — well,  you  understand  me. 
J — even  I  myself  have  had  to  suffer  this 
at  her  hands.     It  is  infamous." 
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"  It  is  very  infamous  indeed." 

"  You  feel  indignant,  too  ?  Well, 
honestly,  Jane,  I  think  you  have  every 
reason.  I  have  been  very  sorry  for  you. 
Of  course  it  was  because  you  found  you 
could  not  keep  your  self-respect  and  her 
friendship  at  the  same  time.  She  is  a 
bitter  enemy — venomous  one  might  say,  if 
one  was  in  the  habit  of  criticising,  which 
Fm  not." 

Mrs.  Watford  woke  up.  She  did  not 
guess  what  was  really  coming,  but  grew 
personally  interested. 

"  Has  Mrs.  Meadows  been  daring  to 
say  anything  about  me,  my  love  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  assert  that  she  has  ;  I  will 
not  positively  say  that  she  has,  but, 
frankly,  many  people  are  saying  some- 
thing of  you,  and,  really,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  she  was  the  first  who  said 
it." 

"  Said  what  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  you  don't  know.  The 
victim  never  does  in  these  cases,  until 
the  mischief  is  done.  Plainly,  there 
is  a  widespread  rumour  of  an  engage- 
ment." 
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"  Oh,  that !  The  vicarage  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  that." 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,  I'm  sure," 
said  Miss  Minnifie,  looking  a  shade  dis- 
appointed. "  If  not  she,  who  ?  Every- 
body is  saying  it,  and  what  everybody 
says  I  always  take  the  liberty  of  contra- 
dicting." 

"  Nevertheless,  in  this  case  rumour  has 
not  lied.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  of  the 
great  joy  which  heaven  has  sent  me,  my 
love.  You  and  dear  Mr.  Minnifie  are  the 
first  to  know  that  my  engagement  to 
Marshall  is  a  fact.  I  want  you  to  be  the 
first  to  say  a  kind  word  to  me." 

Miss  Minnifie  was  stirring  her  tea,  and 
she  left  her  tea-spoon  in  it  and  sat  back 
and  stared. 

"  True  !  "  she  said,  snapping  out  the 
word  loudly ;  ''  d'you  mean  to  tell  me  it's 
true?" 

Even  old  Wisdom  dimly  gathered  the 
nature  of  the  news,  and  listened  with  his 
hand  to  his  ear  round  the  edge  of  the  big 
baise  chair. 

"  Perfectly  true.  I  did  not  think  any 
woman  could  be  so  happy." 
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"Oh,  well,  I  shouldn't  have  thought 
any  woman  could  be  so — " 

Then,  perhaps  fortunately,  Wisdom 
interrupted  her. 

"What's  that,  Mercy?"  he  asked. 
"What's  that  Mrs.  W-atford's  saying? 
Somebody  going  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father ;  Mrs.  Watford  is  going 
to  marry  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall." 

"  Well,  well,  well  !  "  Then  followed 
inarticulate  sounds  which  suggested  that 
IS'oah  Minnifie  was  amused. 

"  Speak  out,  father,"  said  Miss 
Minnifie. 

She  was  keeping  up  the  theatrical 
nature  of  the  scene,  and  wanted  to  hear 
her  parent's  opinion.  Age  may  pre- 
sume to  say  what  middle  age  cannot 
utter  with  propriety.  The  very  old 
have  license,  and  often  abuse  it  for 
that  matter.  Noah  Minnifie  did  on  this 
occasion. 

"  Speak  out,  father,"  repeated  his 
daughter ;  "  no  man  or  woman  has 
any  right  to  take  offence  at  the 
truth." 

She  wanted  her  parent  to   say  some- 
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thing  strong,  but  he  startled  even  her. 
A  withered,  wrinkled  head-piece  poked 
round  the  corner  of  the  baise  chair ;  it 
shook,  as  ancient  heads  do  shake,  and 
fixed  two  bleared  eyes  on  the  widow. 
Then  the  oracle  spoke,  with  a  squeak 
from  between  boneless  gums. 

"  A  damned  silly  piece  of  business  as 
ever  I  heard  tell  of  !  " 

After  which  the  oracle  disappeared. 

"  There  !  "  said  the  oracle's  daughter  ; 
"there,  Jane,  you  hear  him.  I'm  sorry 
for  the  strong  word.  It  belongs  to  a  by- 
gone age;  but  I  should  be  the  last  to 
consider  my  father's  view  of  your  action 
mistaken.  I  regret,  Jane,  I  cannot  con- 
gratulate you.  I  still  find  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  believing  my  own  ears." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Watford  had  risen, 
with  indignation  on  her  face.  She 
dropped  a  piece  of  half -eaten  cake  out  of 
her  hand,  brushed  the  crumbs  off  her 
dress  against  Miss  Minnifie,  and  picked 
up  her  umbrella. 

"  I  too  am  sorry,  Mercy  Minnifie — 
sorry  that  you  should  find  it  in  you  to 
treat  any  woman  as  you  have  treated  me. 
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I  came  for  a  kind  word  of  congratulation, 
not  for  criticism,  either  from  you  or  your 
father.  If  I  had  wanted  criticism  I  should 
have  asked  for  it.  As  yon  could  not 
congratulate  me,  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  better  to  have  held  your  peace  and 
changed  the  subject.  You  forget  you  are 
speaking  to  a  grown-up  person,  old 
enough  to  order  her  own  affairs.  Such 
an  insult  stamps  you  for  a  very  under- 
bred woman,  if  your  father  had  not 
already  proved  it.  It  would  be  wiser 
if  you  prevented  this  vulgar,  common, 
profane  old  man  from  coming  into  con- 
tact with  your  respectable  visitors. 
Good-bye  to  you.  Xever  address  me 
again,  either  in  private  or  public." 

Then  she  flounced  out.  It  was  really 
an  effective  departure,  and  the  final 
thrust  at  Wisdom  quite  unnerved  Miss 
Minnifie  for  a  moment.  She  was  going 
to  follow  and  say  the  last  word,  even  if 
she  had  to  walk  to  the  garden  gate  to  do 
so,  but  she  changed  her  mind,  sat  down 
again,  and  took  her  spoon  out  of  her  tea. 

"  Poor   soul ;  how   sad  ;    what    an  ex- 
iiibition,  and  what  a  prospect !     Why,  she 
H  2 
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looks  five-and-fifty  when  she   loses    her 
temper,"  said  Miss  Minnifie. 

Wisdom  was  gurgling  to  himself,  and 
presently,  from  the  depths  of  the  red 
chair,  he  repeated  his  previous  observa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    PASSING   OF    '  CORBAN.' 

Othees^  besides  those  with  whom  we  have 
been  concerned,  were  suffering  varied 
anxieties  at  this  season.  The  hand  of 
Fate  was  heavy  upon  Commander  Cragg. 
A  thousand  minor  annoyances  arose  out 
of  the  railway  business.  He  was  on  his 
legs  from  morning  till  night,  with  pre- 
parations for  the  indignation  meeting, 
and  he  found  that  though  many  were 
with  him  in  spirit,  yet,  when  it  came  to 
practical  appearance  on  the  platform  of 
the  Town  Hall,  his  support  would  be 
much  diminished.  Still  he  was  far  from 
being  discouraged,  and  worked  like  a 
slave  to  rouse  his  partizans  to  enthusiasm. 
And  then,  one  night,  the  Commander  did 
not  come  down  to  the  club,  but  an  urgent 
message   arrived    instead,   and    Surgeon 
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Dawes  departed  from  the  whist  table  for 
"  Trafalgar  Lodge."  The  servant  gave 
no  particulars,  and  Dawes  doubted  not  but 
that  overwork  and  brain  worry  had  re- 
duced his  patient  to  absolute  illness. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
Commander  Cragg  met  the  surgeon  at 
the  door,  thanked  him  for  coming,  and 
begged  him  to  enter  without  delay. 

"  I  really  wasn't  surprised  to  hear  you 
wanted  me,"  said  Dawes.  "  You're  over- 
doing it ;  you're  working,  and  toiling, 
and  organizing  in  a  way  that  would  wear 
out  a  young  man.     What's  amiss  ?  " 

"  Bless  you,  I'm  all  right.  Nothing 
ever  hurts  me  ;  but  my  bird — my  parrot 
is  just  about  as  queer  as  he  can  be. 
Come  this  way." 

Surgeon  Dawes  made  no  immediate 
step  towards  the  real  invalid.  In  fact, 
he  grew  extremely  angry.  "  Look  here, 
hang  it,  Cragg,  this  is  too  much  !  D'you 
mean  to  say  you've  called  me  from  the 
middle  of  a  rubber  and  dragged  me  two 
miles  to  see  your  infernal  parrot  ?  What 
d'you  take  me  for  ?  " 

"A  sensible  man  and  a  kind-hearted 
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man,"  answered  the  Commander,  turning 
round  and  preparing  to  stem  the  current 
of  wrath.  ''  Frankly,  Dawes,  as  an  old 
friend,  I  felt  safe  in  your  hands.  It 
is  no  ordinary  case.  This  bird  is  no 
ordinary  bird.  It  has  been  the  compa- 
nion of  my  solitude  for  ten  years.  It  is 
as  dear  to  me  as  your  children  are  to 
you;  and  now  it's  as  clean  off  colour  as  a 
parrot  could  be,  I  should  think." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  at  aU  about 
parrots.  Why  didn't  you  send  for 
Parrish  ?  " 

"  Parrish  understands  horses  and  sheep, 
but  he's  a  fool  where  other  animals  are 
concerned.  I  wouldn't  trust  a  dog  to  him, 
let  alone  this  parrot.  I  believe  in  you, 
and  you  know  it.  I  think  if  anybody 
in  Heath erbridge — in  fact,  if  anybody  in 
England — can  save  it,  that  you're  the 
man.  You  must  regard  it  as  an  ordinary 
case  of  sickness.  It  is  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness from  your  point  of  view,  and  I'll  give 
you  twenty  guineas  if  you  can  pull  him 
round." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  answered  Sur- 
geon Dawes,  but  he  was  mollified. 
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"  What's  wrong  with  the  ^bird  ?  '*  he 
asked. 

"  I'll  let  you  have  his  history  and  the 
history  of  his  attack.  Then  you  can 
judge." 

"  Old  age,  I  should  fear,  Gommander." 

"  Either  that  or  drink." 

"  Drink  !  " 

''  Well,  it  sounds  rather  rum,  I  suppose, 
to  you.  The  bird  is  twenty  years  old  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  but  that's  nothing 
for  a  parrot.  However,  he  may  be  much 
more.  When  I  say  '  drink,'  I  mean  that 
he  has  taken  a  little  whiskey  now  for  a 
long  time.  He  has  it  in  his  water,  and 
don't  care  for  water  without  it.  Of 
course,  I  give  it  very  weak,  but  some- 
times I  may  have  made  his  grog  rather 
stiffer  than  at  others.  Not  that  I  ever 
saw  him  the  worse  for  it,  but  it  may  have 
told  on  his  system.  Perhaps  he's  got  a 
drunkard's  liver,  or  something  ?  " 

"  How  d'you  know  he  is  ill  ?  " 

*'I'm  coming  to  that.  He  has  been 
rather  silent  now  for  a  month.  He  talks 
to  me  as  a  rule  pretty  free  and  easy. 
But  lately  he's  kept  his  mouth  shut  and 
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been  a  bit  glum.  I  almost  fancied  this 
damned  railway  was  making  him  feel  as 
mad  as  it  was  me.  He's  that  human. 
YouVe  had  many  patients,  I'll  bet,  who 
hadn't  half  his  brains." 

*'  The  symptoms.  Commander  ?  " 
"  Well,  the  first  symptom  was  that  I 
found  him  late  one  night,  four  days  ago, 
at  the  bottom  of  his  cage,  instead  of  on  his 
perch.  He  was  half  asleep,  but  didn't 
seem  to  have  the  energy  to  climb  up  to 
his  roosting-place  as  usual.  I  got  him 
out  and  put  his  claws  in  warm  water. 
It  seemed  a  wise  thing  to  do.  I  thought 
the  cold  East  wind  had  touched  him. 
Then  I  lighted  a  fire  and  raised  the 
temperature  of  the  room,  and  he  had  a 
drop  of  drink  and  seemed  better.  You 
see  with  a  bird  you  can't  wrap  it  up  in 
flannel  like  you  can  with  a  beast.  I 
put  him  on  his  perch  and  he  stopped 
there  all  right,  and  seemed  much  as  usual 
next  day,  though  not  talkative.  Yester- 
day he  was  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cage  again,  and  to-night  he's  awfully 
bad.  Gome  and  see  him.  I  wouldn't 
say  as  much  to  anybody  except  to  you  in 
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a  professional  sort  of  way,  but  upon  my 
word  I  should  be  lost  without  him." 

Surgeon  Dawes  then  viewed  the  coma- 
tose '  Corban.'  The  fowl  crouched  on  the 
floor  of  its  cage  and  feebly  raised  its  little 
white  eyelids  as  the  light  fell  upon  them; 
it  moved  its  feet  and  then  shut  its  eyes 
again.  Its  feathers  were  puffed  up  un- 
naturally. 

"  He  hasn't  had  bit  or  sup  to-day," 
said  Commander  Cragg.  "  What  do  you 
make  of  him  ?  "  he  added,  anxiously. 

The  Surgeon  did  not  know  in  the  least 
what  to  make  of  him,  but  he  felt  tolerably 
certain  that  '  Corban '  was  at  death's 
door.  So  he  risked  his  reputation,  at 
any  rate  as  far  as  the  sailor  was  con- 
cerned, by  pronouncing  an  absolute  and 
definite  opinion. 

"  My  dear  Commander,"  he  said  kindly, 
though  pompously,  "  you  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst.  You  are  going  to 
lose  him.  I  cannot  give  any  hope.  It 
is  not  a  case  for  a  doctor — veterinary  or 
otherwise.  This  bird  is  prodigiously  old. 
He  might  be  eighty  or  a  hundred,  or  more. 
Age  and  nothing  else  is  answerable  for 
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his  present  condition.  Be  sure  he  is  not 
suffering.  Indeed  I  do  not  think  he  is 
even  conscious.  Of  course,  if  you  would 
like  to  see  anybody  else — " 

Then  Surgeon  Dawes  stopped  and 
coughed.  His  last  remark  was  simply 
made  from  force  of  habit,  and  he  was 
sorry  that  he  had  even  suggested  such  a 
thing.  However,  he  felt  safe,  for  he 
could  hardly  meet  the  veterinary  surgeon 
in  consultation,  and  as  for  Deane — well, 
Dawes  felt  pretty  certain  that  his  rival's 
knowledge  of  the  ailments  of  tropical 
birds  would  be  a  mere  minus  quantity. 

"There's  nobody  else  that  I  can  see," 
answered  the  Commander,  rather  un- 
graciously, "  so  I  must  take  your  word 
for  it.  If  he's  going  to  die,  then  die  he 
will,  poor  beggar.  How  long  d'you  give 
him  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  afraid  he  wouldn't  last 
the  night.  If  he's  alive  in  the  morning, 
I'll  come  and  see  him  again." 

"  Can't  you  suggest  anything  ?  It's 
no  good  looking  at  him  and  talking. 
Couldn't  I  try  physic  of  some  sort  ? 
It  may  not  be  old  age  after  all." 
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"  If  not,  it  must  be  acute  indigestion ; 
but  don't  hope,  Commander ;  I  urge  you 
not  to  hope.  Positively,  I  am  not  de- 
ceived. The  poor  bird  will  be  dead  very 
soon  now.  I  shall  be  driving  or  riding 
past  to-morrow  morning  and  will  look 
in." 

"  Where  there's  life  there's  hope — 
eh?" 

"  Kot  always.  Not  in  this  case,  I  fear. 
Don't  buoy  yourself  up  with  it.  Keep 
the  bird  warm  and  give  him  a  little  strong 
spirit  and  water  on  a  feather  now  and 
then,  if  you  can  open  his  beak.  Good- 
night, Commander.  I  only  wish  that  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  give  a  brighter  or 
more  sanguine  report." 

*'  Good-night,  and  thank  you  for  com- 
ing." 

Commander  Cragg  sat  by  the  fire  for 
two  hours,  with  his  parrot  on  a  piece  of 
flannel  in  his  lap.  At  intervals  he  en- 
deavoured to  get  a  little  alcohol  into 
his  mouth,  but  '  Corban  '  was  past  such 
refreshment.  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  fluttered  suddenly  off  his 
friend's  lap,  fell  upon  the  carpet  with  his 
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wings  spread  out  and  his  head  under 
him,  and  so  peacefully  died.  Then  his 
owner  picked  him  up,  smoothed  him, 
folded  in  his  grey  pinions,  and  watched  a 
film  gather  on  his  eyes,  which  had  now 
opened.  "  So  you've  gone,  you  poor 
devil,"  said  the  Commander,  stroking  his 
friend  softly ;  "  well,  you've  left  me  a 
darned  lonely  old  man — that's  certain." 
Then  he  turned  out  the  gas,  lighted  his 
candle,  and  went  to  bed,  but  he  took 
'  Corban  '  with  him,  placing  the  parrot  in 
a  cigar-box  by  his  watch  and  life-pre- 
server on  a  chair  at  his  side. 

The  Commander  slept  badly,  and,  next 
morning,  before  he  was  shaved,  went 
rummaging  out  in  dressing-gown  and 
slippers  to  his  tool-house — a  wooden  sky- 
lit building,  in  which  he  planned  and 
perfected  his  various  inventions.  Here, 
methodically  and  seriously  enough,  he 
began  to  make  a  httle  receptacle,  in 
shape  rather  like  a  coffin.  After  eating 
a  poor  breakfast,  he  completed  *  Corban's  ' 
last  resting-place,  put  the  bird  into  it  and 
nailed  down  the  cover. 

Then  he  went  into  his  garden,   cut  a 
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sod  of  grass  from  beneath  a  laburnum 
tree,  on  the  lower  boughs  of  which  the 
parrot  had  been  wont  to  sit  in  summer- 
time, and  there  dug  a  grave,  three  feet 
deep. 

Surgeon  Dawes  rode  past  while  the 
Commander  was  thus  occupied,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  felt  very  much 
relieved.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
what  the  Commander  was  doing.  Indeed, 
Dawes  read  his  sad  task  in  the  other's 
face. 

"  Gone  ?  "  he  asked,  gloomily,  reining 
up  his  new  horse — an  animal  which  never 
needed  any  pressing  to  stop. 

"  Went  at  ten-past-two  this  morning." 

Cragg  was  going  to  ask  the  surgeon 
in,  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
laugh  at  the  little  coffin  and  make  jokes 
about  it  at  the  club.  So  he  changed  his 
mind. 

"Old  age,  as  I  expected,  no  doubt," 
said  Dawes.  "  I  saw  at  a  glance  the  bird 
was  tremendously  venerable."  Then  he 
proceeded  on  his  way,  and  the  other  con- 
tinued his  mournful  task. 

After  the  grave  was  dug,  Commander 
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Cragg  went  indoors  for  *  Corban's '  re- 
mains. He  debated  with  himself  as  to 
whether  he  should  wrap  the  little  box  in 
a  handkerchief  which  he  had,  that  repre- 
sented a  miniature  Union  Jack.  But  he 
decided  that  such  a  course  ■  would  be 
ridiculous  rather  than  impressive,  despite 
the  fact  that  '  Corban  '  had  sailed  under 
the  British  flag.  He  buried  the  bird, 
therefore,  without  any  particular  honours, 
and  then,  having  no  heart  for  labours 
incidental  to  the  coming  meeting,  dragged 
out  his  tricycle  and  prepared  to  go  and 
have  a  chat  with  Miss  Minnifie.  He 
actually  reflected  before  starting  as  to 
whether  he  should  put  on  a  dark  or  black 
tie.  Impressed  with  the  absurdity  of 
this  idea  he  went  to  the  other  extreme 
and  prepared  to  don  his  favourite  red  one. 
Then  he  changed  his  mind  again.  There 
seemed  no  reason  why  he  should  go  out 
of  his  way  to  be  garish  just  because  the 
faithful  friend  of  ten  years  was  dead. 
Finally  he  assumed  a  blue  tie,  as  a 
medium  course ;  and  then  he  rode  off  to 
*'  Myrtle  Cottage." 

Miss  Minnifie  was  in  the  front  garden, 
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grubbing  about  for  some  crocuses  and 
double  snowdrops  that  ought  to  bave 
come  up  long  before,  and  had  not. 

"  Grood  morning,  Commander.  More 
trouble  with  those  bulbs  from  Crowther's. 
I  was  weak  to  think  that  Crowther  could 
sell  a  good  thing." 

"  Good  morning,"  he  answered.  "  You 
will  be  sorry  to  hear  my  bird's  dead." 

"  Not  the  parrot,  surely  ?  " 

"  I've  got  no  other.  Yes,  he's  gone. 
Died  in  my  arms,  so  to  speak,  last  night, 
at  ten-past-two." 

"  Well,  I'm  very,  very  sorry.  It  is  the 
worst  of  pet  animals.  They  go,  and  they 
leave  a  blank  behind  for  a  time.  I  have 
never  allowed  myself  to  get  fond  of  so 
much  as  a  cat.  Not  that  a  cat  would 
leave  a  blankj  I  should  think.  Was  it 
sudden  ?  " 

"  No — a  gradual  sort  of  a  break  up,  I 
fancy.  I  had  Dawes  to  see  him.  Dawes 
said  he  was  probably  a  hundred  years  old, 
or  even  more." 

"  Dear  me  !  What  an  age  for  a  bird  ! 
Shall  you  have  him  stuffed  ?  " 

The   question  jarred  on    Commander 
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Cragg's  nerves  not  a  little.  He  felt 
rather  hurt  that  Miss  Minn i fie,  of  all 
people,  should  have  made  such  a  sug- 
gestion. 

"No,  I  hate  stuffed  things.  People 
don't  stuff  dead  children.  Why  should 
they  stuff  faithful  creatures  they  have 
been  fond  of  in  life  ?  I  don't  want  a  lop- 
sided, mouldering  burlesque  of  my  parrot 
always  glaring  out  at  me  from  a  glass 
case,  with  a  palm  tree  painted  behind 
and  dead  grass  stuck  in  front.  I've 
buried  him." 

"  I  think  you  were  right.  But  you  may 
never  have  noticed  those  stuffed  tropical 
birds  in  our  hall.  The  thing  can  be  done 
very  well.  However,  I  am  sure  you 
were  right.  And,  Commander,  d'you 
recollect  your  item  of  news  the  day 
before  yesterday  ?  It  was  quite  correct. 
She  came  here  and  expected  me  to  con- 
gratulate her." 

"  I've  arranged  him  under  that 
laburnum — .  Oh,  you're  talking  of 
Sprigge-Marshall.  Yes,  I  was  right. 
It's  true.  Too  big  a  bait  for  the  boy 
to    sail    clear   of,    I   suppose.       Rather 

VOL.    II.  I 
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sickening  in  a  parson.  What  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"  I  am  shocked  beyond  measure.  She 
was  here,  as  I  say,  yesterday.  My  father 
felt  called  upon  to  tell  her  the  truth." 

"  Did  he  though  ?  He  talks  so  plain 
too.     How  did  he  put  it  ?  " 

"  Strongly,"  answered  Miss  Minnifie. 
"  I  should  not  care  to  repeat  his  exact 
words,  but  they  left  no  loophole  for  doubt 
as  to  his  opinion." 

**  I'll  bet  he  swore,"  and  the  Com- 
mander chuckled  slightly.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  even  smiled  since  his 
great  loss. 

"  She  took  his  reproof  in  bad  part,  I 
regret  to  say,"  continued  the  lady. 
"  She  rose,  in  fact,  and  went  straightway 
out  of  the  house.  The  affair  will  create 
a  scandal." 

"  Heatherbridge  breeds  scandals,  it 
seems  to  me.  Miss  Minnifie.  I'm  work- 
ing hard  over  the  railway  business  still, 
but  people  are  frightened  of  opening  their 
mouths  now.  However,  the  bills  will  be 
up  on  the  hoardings  next  Monday.  Park- 
house  has  promised  to  speak." 
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"  Our  protest  will  be  very  dignified," 
said  Miss  Minnifie. 

"Yes,  precious  dignified,"  he  admitted, 
''  and  that's  about  all  it  will  be.  I'm 
getting  disheartened,  I  tell  you.  People 
are  such  humbugs.  They  promise  one 
thing  and  mean  the  opposite.  And 
now,  what  with  my  parrot  and  one 
trouble  and  another,  I  feel  as  if  I 
shouldn't  much  care  if  they  built  a 
railway  down  the  middle  of  Heather- 
bridge  Park." 

"  You  must  brace  yourself  up.  Com- 
mander. So  much  depends  on  you.  I 
too  fear  that  the  meeting  will  not  be 
what  we  expected.  We  live  so  fast  that 
any  affair  grows  quite  flat  and  stale  after 
it  has  been  in  the  public  mouth  a  fort- 
night. This  engagement,  for  instance, 
naturally  fills  our  minds  just  now. 
But  my  father,  for  one,  and  I,  for 
another,  are  with  you  heart  and  soul. 
My  father  is  somebody  here,  though  his 
voice  is  seldom  heard  now.  Be  sanguine, 
or  at  any  rate  appear  to  be  so.  Re- 
collect what  you  said  about  the  natural 
good  sense  of  the  body  politic." 
I  2 
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"I  withdraw  it,"  he  answered.  "I 
believe  that  the  body  politic's  a  fool." 

"  Well,  we  shall  soon  see.  I  am  glad 
about  Mr.  Parkhouse.  He  is  strong, 
though  I  always  doubt  where  he  gets  his 
inspiration  from.  And  I  honestly  feel  so 
sorry  about  your  beautiful  parrot.  What 
was  it  he  used  to  say?  Something 
American,  I  think." 

''  It  wasn't  so  much  the  words  as  the 
human  sort  of  expression  he  put  into 
them.  '  You  bet  that's  so.  You  bet 
that's  so.'  I  can  hear  him  now.  I've 
moved  his  cage,  and  the  room  looks  that 
empty." 

'^  Poor  fellow — poor  bird.  I  am  really 
quite  grieved." 

"I  knew  that  you  would  feel  so. 
You've  got  the  good  feeling  and  sympathy 
to  see  I  am  bothered  over  it.  Other 
people  might  laugh." 

"  Certainly  I  should  not.  I  respect 
your  sorrow — in  a  way.  A  bird  is  but  a 
small  thing,  but — " 

"  Better  than  nothing.  You  see  I've 
got  nothing — nothing  at  all.  Man  wasn't 
meant  to  live  alone." 
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"  "Why  not  start  a  nice,  quiet  dog  ?  " 

The  Commander  was  just  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  this  might  work  the 
conversation  into  another  opportunity 
for  an  attempt  on  Miss  Minnifie's  heart, 
but  her  last  suggestion  convinced  him 
that  such  an  idea  must  be  abandoned 
for  the  present.  It  yet  wanted  some 
time  before  the  date  he  had  privately 
fixed  for  his  next  attack;  and  he  felt, 
moreover,  that  he  was  not  in  a  very 
forcible  vein  that  morning. 

"  Ko  more  pets  for  me,"  he  said,  re- 
turning to  his  tricycle.  "  "Would  you 
like  me  to  go  roimd  to  Crowther's  and 
make  it  hot  for  him  about  those  bulbs  ? 
Because  I  will  with  pleasure." 

''  No,  indeed.  Commander,  thank  you 
equally.  I  shall  take  occasion  to  call 
myself  at  a  time  when  I  know  he  will  be 
in  from  the  nursery.  If  Crowther  did 
less  preaching  at  street  corners  with  the 
Salvationists,  and  behaved  with  greater 
honesty  in  his  own  business,  I  should 
think  better  of  him.  But  I  never  trust 
anybody  when  they  tell  me  they  are 
'  saved.'  Good-bye.  You've  heard  no 
more,  I  suppose — about  the  engagement?** 
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"Wo.  There  won't  be  any  more  to 
hear  till  they  are  married,  and  that 
young  ass  gets  a  good  clerical  billet 
somewhere  on  the  strength  of  his  wife's 
money.  People  are  allowed  to  cure 
souls  nowadays  who  wouldn't  have  been 
trusted  to  cure  pork  when  I  was  a  boy." 

With  this  tremendous  epigram  upon 
his  lip,  the  sailor  took  off  his  hat,  put 
foot  to  treadle,  and  departed. 

**  Full  of  good  qualities,  and  yet  an 
infant  in  the  affairs  of  life,"  thought  Miss 
Minnifie.  "  Why,  he  might  have  lost  a 
child,  to  hear  him  !  "  Then  she  went  on 
looking  for  the  crocuses  and  thinking  of 
Mrs.  Watford. 

Commander  Cragg  rode  whither  his  iron 
steed  cared  to  take  him.  For  three  miles 
he  pottered  slowly  along,  full  of  thought ; 
and  then  he  turned  suddenly  into  a  bye- 
lane  which  bent  round  a  steep  hill-foot, 
where  a  stream  meandered  through  silent 
valleys  on  the  fringe  of  Dartmoor.  Just 
round  this  corner  sat  a  man,  all  alone, 
upon  a  gate.  The  Commander  might 
have  pursued  his  road  twenty  times  and 
not   met    a    soul,  while  the  man  on  the 
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gate  might  have  sat  there  for  a  week, 
and  seen  no  human  being  within  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  of  him.  But  to-day 
chance  flung  them  into  each  other's 
presence. 

"  HuUo,  parson !"  said  the  new  arrival, 
"  what  are  you  doing  out  here  in  this 
wilderness  —  eh  ?  "  Sprigge-Marshall, 
for  it  was  he,  alighted  off  the  gate,  and 
put  a  letter  into  his  pocket  as  he  did  so. 
He  had  not  expected  to  be  disturbed. 

''  Whj,  Commander  Cragg,  this  is  a 
favourite  retreat  with  me.  A  man  can 
sit  and  spin  his  sermons  here  and  collect 
his  thoupfhts — 'far  from  the  maddinof 
crowd.'  " 

"  Ah,  I  dare  say  you  have  got  a  bit  to 
think  about.     Going  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I'm — I'm  a  lucky  man." 

"  Time  will  show  that.  You'll  leave  us, 
I  suppose,  and  get  promotion  ?  " 

"  Preferment,  you  mean." 

"WeU — much  the  same  thing,  isn't  it?" 

"  I  foresee  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
the  curate. 

From  which  remark  it  would  appear 
that   Mr.    Sprigge-Marshall's  views   had 
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slightly  changed  since  he  wrote  to  his 
Vicar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  the 
t;ase.  Something  had  happened — some- 
thing altogether  unexpected  and  tre- 
mendous ;  and  as  Commander  Cragg  did 
not  stop  to  disturb  the  young  man's 
privacy,  but  pushed  on,  after  mentioning 
his  parrot's  death,  we  may  here  briefly 
chronicle  cause  for  our  curate's  lone  posi- 
tion on  the  gate.  He  had  intoned  the 
Litany  at  half -past  ten  that  morning  to 
an  audience  of  nineteen  ladies  ;  and  after- 
wards, in  the  porch,  had  suffered  some 
buzzing  of  congratulation.  Then  he  had 
walked  a  short  distance  with  Mrs.  "Wat- 
ford, who  was  among  his  congregation. 

"  I  want  you  to  read  this  in  quiet  and 
peace,  and  think  about  it,"  she  said, 
giving  him  a  letter.  "  I  cannot  say  all  I 
would,  when  I  would.  My  tongue  seems 
tied  with  you  sometimes,  dear  Marshall. 
But  I  wish  you  to  feel  how  I  love  you, 
and  what  I  have  done  for  you.  A  little 
note  will  make  it  so  plain.  Come  and  see 
me  this  afternoon." 

He  had  already  studied  the  letter  at 
home  ;  then  he  had  walked  straight  away 
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into  loneliness  and  silence  to  think.  As 
Commander  Cragg  came  suddenly  and 
silently  round  the  corner,  Mr.  Sprigge- 
Marshall  was  wandering  through  the 
lady's  communication  for  the  fifth  time. 
Thus  it  ran  : — 

"  My  Deaeest, — I  think  you  know  that 
I  love  you ;  and  T  think  you  will  feel  that 
nothing  could  dim  the  joy  that  fills  my 
heart  just  now.  Yet,  even  now,  there  is 
a  little  matter  that  causes  me  a  brief 
pang — not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  yours. 
Money  is  an  ugly  word  to  me,  and  doubly 
so  at  present,  when  my  heart  is  so  full 
of  the  man  I  love ;  but  money  I  must 
here  mention,  because  it  is  right  that  you 
should  know  my  position.  So-called 
friends  have  hinted  to  me  in  letters  (for 
people  dare  not  say  such  things  to  my 
face)  that  you  are  sacrificing  not  a  little 
in  uniting  yourself  to  me.  Well,  I  know 
what  you  will  say  when  you  hear  that;  I 
know  how  your  eyes  will  blaze  and  your 
dear  voice  roll  with  anger.  I  know  that 
you  would  give  such  people  the  lie  direct 
as  they  deserve.  But  I  want  to  say  a 
little  word  on  my  own  behalf.  Dear 
Marshall,  you  are  not  sacrificing  yourself  ; 
and  even  if  you  were  doing  so,  I  must 
whisper  to  you  that  I,  too,  am  making 
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what  the  hard,  greedy  world  might  term 
a  sacrifice.  It  is  not  so  ;  but  those  who 
have  never  known  love  might  think  it 
was.  I  should  not  breathe  this  matter, 
and  do  not  like  to  do  so  now,  but  you 
would  be  sure  to  discover  it,  and  then, 
perhaps,  chide  me  for  concealment.  The 
fact  is,  that  my  late  husband  left  me  with 
an  income  of  three  thousand  per  annum 
for  my  life,  but  he  made  a  stipulation  to 
the  effect  that  if  I  married  again  this 
income  must  be  reduced  to  one  thousand 
a  year,  the  rest  of  the  money  returning 
to  his  family.  Not  that  I  should  care  if 
my  income  had  gone  altogether,  so  that  I 
enjoyed  your  love.  But  that  is  how 
things  are.  Don't  grieve  about  it  even 
for  a  moment.  You  cannot  guess  what  a 
trifling  thing  it  seems  to  me,  weighed 
against  that  which  I  shall  have  in  ex- 
change. Come  and  console  your  little 
poverty-stricken  lady  this  afternoon. 
How  easily  you  will  be  able  to  ! 
"  Always,  dear  heart, 

"  Your  loving  Jeanette. 

"  P.S. — This  is  the  new  name  I  have 
given  myself,  and  you  must  always  call  me 
by  it.     It  is  so  much  prettier  than  Jane." 

So  the  Rev.  Sprigge-Marshall  sat  and 
reflected  on  a  five-barred  gate.     He  felt 
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tliis  was  a  clever  communication.  She  had 
written  in  the  assumption  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  her  private  affairs,  and  cared 
less — that  worldly  position  and  worldly 
wealth  could  be  nothing  whatever  to  a 
young  clergyman.  She  made  it  clear, 
however,  that  such  prosperity  was  some- 
thing to  her,  but  that  she  was  sacrificing 
these  things  for  his  sake.  His  love  for 
her — that  poor  knock-kneed  sham  which 
he  had  conjured  up  in  his  prayers,  and 
propped  between  himself  and  his  con- 
science— fell  down  and  shattered  itself 
beyond  any  power  of  recovery  after 
receiving  this  letter.  He  could  not  go 
back  now.  His  life  was  ruined.  He  felt 
angry  with  his  mother  for  bringing  him 
into  the  world. 

A  sentence  from  the  Litany  he  had 
recently  rehearsed  kept  echoing  in  his 
head,  as  chance  sentences  will  at  times, — 

"  That  it  may  please  Thee  to  illuminate 
all  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  with  true 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Thy  Word  ; 
and  that  both  by  their  'preaching  and  living 
they  may  set  it  forth,  and  shoiv  it  ac- 
cordingly,'^ 
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And  then  he  listened  again  to  the 
hushed,  murmuring  answer  of  the  women 
behind  him, — 

"  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  good 
Lord:' 


CHAPTER  VIL 
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"  I  THINK  before  we  take  any  such  abrupt 
step  as  that,  I  shall  go  over  and  see  Mrs. 
Bird/' 

So  spoke  Doctor  Deane's  better 'half, 
in  answer  to  a  proposition  which  he  had 
just  advanced*  It  was,  that  Marian 
should  be  informed,  by  some  casual 
allusion  in  a  letter,  that  the  Rev.  Sprigge- 
Marshall  and  Mrs.  Watford  were  en- 
gaged. Mrs.  Deane  doubted  whether  the 
information  might  not  spoil  Marian's 
holiday  altogether,  but  her  husband  was 
of  opinion  that  definite  knowledge  of  the 
curate's  action  would  in  all  probability 
cure  their  daughter  at  once. 

They  could  not  agree,  so  Mrs.  Deane 
carried  out  her  intention,  and  called  upon 
Mrs.    Bird    the    same    afternoon.     Mrs. 
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Meadows  was  already  there,  together 
with  the  Brownes  and  a  certain  Mr.  Park- 
house — a  philosopher — who  had  spent  the 
last  ten  years  in  Heatherbridge,  writing 
a  book.  Heatherbridge  felt  uneasily  proud 
of  him,  but  its  admiration  rarely  found 
open  expression.  It  was  rumoured  that 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  would 
be  necessary  after  Mr.  Parkhouse's  book 
actually  saw  the  light.  He  never  went  to 
church,  but  talked  a  good  deal  about  the 
"Over-Soul,"  "Causa  Causans,''  "the 
deadly  Zeitgeist,"  and  such-like  high 
matters.  Once  a  year  he  spent  a  fort- 
night in  London,  and  almost  dwelt  at  the 
British  Museum.  It  was  also  understood, 
on  his  own  authority,  that  he  knew  Huxley 
and  Herbert  Spencer  personally.  These 
things  made  him  a  figure  in  Heather- 
bridge, but  folks  always  received  him 
with  caution,  for  it  was  generally  sus- 
pected that  when  his  book  really  came 
out,  most  of  the  best  people  would  have 
to  drop  him.  He  did  not  ram  his  notions 
down  his  friends'  throats,  however.  Once, 
in  the  past,  he  broke  a  lance  with  Fuller 
Meadows,  but  only  once.     Of  course,  he 
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never  condescended  to  oppose  his  tremen- 
dously heavy  intellectual  metal  to  the 
Heatherbridge  mental  pop-guns  of  such 
men  as  Cragg,  Dawes,  or  Bird.  It  was 
perhaps  scarcely  true  that  Mr.  Parkhouse 
knew  Professor  Huxley  personally,  though 
certainly  he  had  received  one  letter  from 
that  great  man,  replying  to  an  epistle 
from  himself.  In  his  communication, 
which  was  extremely  brief,  the  Professor 
had  entirely  differed  from  Mr.  Parkhouse 
upon  a  question  of  fact. 

Mrs.  Deane,  suddenly  entering  this  im- 
portant gathering,  regretted  that  she  had 
forgotten  Thursday  was  Kathleen  Bird's 
afternoon  at  home.  She  took  a  cup  of 
tea,  however,  and  determined  to  outstay 
the  company  if  possible. 

Conversation  harped  on  the  railway 
and  the  Eev.  Sprigge-Marshall's  engage- 
ment to  Mrs.  Watford.  Mr.  Parkhouse, 
for  artistic  and  rational  reasons,  so  he 
put  it,  objected  to  the  railway.  In  fact, 
he  objected  to  all  railways. 

''  As  to  the  ultimate  value  of  the  con- 
cern, either  to  Exeter  or  Plymouth,  I 
cannot  say  that  my  vision  enables  me  to 
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see  it,"  he  remarked.  "  Personally,  I  eclio 
Ruskin's  view  upon  one  or  two  questions. 
On  railways  I  think  he  is  rational." 

"  You  and  the  Commander  will  have  a 
hard  task,  Mr.  Parkhouse,"  said  Mrs. 
Bird. 

"  And  be  wasting  your  time  into  the 
bargain,"  declared  Geoffrey  Browne,  who 
held  the  philosopher's  opinions  rather 
cheap.  "  If  your  book  is  going  to  sneer 
at  railways,  I  don't  much  fancy  it  will 
make  any  great  stir,  Parkhouse." 

"  My  dear  Browne,  I  do  not  think  that 
my  book  will  sneer  at  anything  or  any- 
body. It  is  very  unphilosophic  to  sneer. 
If  I  hold  a  matter  to  be  wrong,  and 
therefore  a  sign  of  ignorance,  and  there- 
fore contrary  to  human  enlightenment,  I 
do  not  sneer ;  I  strike.  I  shower  blow 
upon  blow  ;  I  penetrate  the  rotten  fabric  ; 
I  expose  the  underlying  fallacy ;  I  sweep 
away." 

"  And  leave  a  wilderness,  a  desert  full 
of  the  ruins  of  human  institutions  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  substitute ;  I 
remove  nothing  until  I  can  produce 
something  better  to  take  its  place." 
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"  There  are  certain  things  which 
cannot  be  improved  upon,"  said  Mrs. 
Meadows.  "  The .  danger  with  you 
philosophers  is,  if  you  will  pardon  an  old 
woman  for  saying  so,  that  you  are  apt  to 
confuse  human  things  with  divine  things. 
My  husband  tells  me  that  the  great  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  our  modern  thinkers 
is  to  be  philosophic  and  at  the  same 
time  pious  and  religious." 

"  Many  certainly  do  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult," admitted  Mr.  Parkhouse. 

"  But,  if  you  never  sweep  away  with- 
out setting  up  something  better  thp,n  what 
you  remove,  I  suppose  you  will  tell  us,  at 
the  railway  meeting,  what  is  to  take  the 
place  of  railways  generally  ? "  asked 
James  Browne. 

"  Good,"  said  Geoffrey,  "  well  spoken." 

"I  shall  certainly  not  hesitate  to 
support  my  contention  with  argument," 
answered  Mr.  Parkhouse.  The  philoso- 
pher was  a  little,  self-conscious  man,  who 
wore  a  tie  which  he  imitated  from  a 
picture  of  Emerson.  His  bald  forehead 
and  the  arrangement  of  his  hair  about  his 
ears  secretly  put  Mr.  Parkhouse  in  mind 

VOL.    II.  K 
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of  Shakespeare,  but,  I  think,  nobody  else 
had  traced  the  likeness.'* 

Presently  Mrs.  Bird  revived  a  former 
topic,  knowing  it  to  be  interesting. 

"  Will  he  stay  here,  Mrs.  Meadows  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  How  can  you  ask  such  a 
thing  ?  The  vicar  was  not  only  aston- 
ished, but  much  grieved  about  it.  You 
see,  when  a  priest  becomes  an  object  of 
satire,  his  power  of  well-doing  and  his 
force  in  the  pulpit  are  both  so  much 
reduced." 

"Shattered,  I  should  think,"  said 
Geoffrey  Browne. 

"  If  they  ever  existed  at  all,"  hazarded 
the  philosopher. 

"  Oh,  they  existed,  undoubtedly,  Mr. 
Parkhouse.  Even  the  vicar,  who  was  not 
a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall, 
admitted  that  he  carried  weight  formerly. 
I  always  firmly  believed  in  him." 

"Well,  frankly,"  declared  Mr.  Park- 
house,  "  I  myself  do  not  believe  much  in 
curates." 

"  But  then  you  don't  believe  much  in 
anything,  do  you  ?  You  spend  all  your 
time  pulling  to  pieces   things  that  other 
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people  believe  in,"  said  the  vicar's 
wife  pleasantly,  while  Geo&ey  Browne 
laughed. 

"You  flatter  me,"  replied  the  sage, 
scowling  aside  at  the  owner  of  the  Priory  ; 
but  he  did  not  look  in  the  least  flattered, 
and  almost  immediately  took  his  leave. 

*'  As  to  pulling  to  pieces,"  he  said  as  he 
rose  to  go,  "  some  things  want  none,  Mrs. 
Meadows.  Time  shatters  them.  They 
have  no  cohesion." 

"I  never  do  like  him,"  confessed  the 
vicar's  wife  a  moment  later,  "  and  I 
believe  this  wonderful  book,  when  it  does 
come  out,  will  be  very  unorthodox,  though 
I  don't  think  he's  really  clever  enough  to 
do  much  harm." 

**  It's  just  on  the  cards  Parkhouse 
will  be  pulled  to  pieces  himself  when  he 
prints,"  prophesied  Mr.  Browne,  "though, 
mind  you,  I  shan't  think  the  worse  of  him 
if  his  book  happens  to  be  beyond  me." 

"  The  writing  of  it  keeps  him  quiet  and 
out  of  mischief,"  said  Mrs.  Bird.  ''  It  is 
a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  have  a  life- 
work.  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  authorship,  and  it  must  be  a 
K  2 
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lasting  comfort  to  authors'  wives. 
Authors  never  retire,  never  suddenly 
leave  their  occupation  and  get  stranded 
at  home  with  nothing  to  do  but  criticize 
the  domestic  arrangements.  They 
scribble  on,  poor  things,  after  their 
brains  have  gone.  You  can  always  keep 
them  quiet,  I  believe,  like  some  children, 
with  a  pencil  and  paper." 

"  You  speak  feelingly,"  said  Geoffrey 
Browne  ;  ''  Fm  sure,  now,  the  Major  is  as 
good  as  gold  about  a  house,  isn't  he  ?  " 

''  Oh,  yes  ;  but  then  my  husband  is  one 
in  a  thousand." 

"  As  to  authors  being  the  best 
husbands,  you  make  a  mistake,  though, 
I  assure  you,"  declared  Mrs.  Meadows. 
"  They  are  very  distracting.  They  lurk 
in  their  dens  like  wild  animals.  It  is 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  one  can  dis- 
lodge them,  even  at  meal  times.  They 
are  fatal  to  regularity.  If  they  never 
wanted  food  or  had  ordinary  human 
desires,  it  would  not  matter.  But  they 
have.  Only  they  always  desire  to  eat  or 
sleep  or  take  exercise  at  the  wrong  times. 
Occasionally  Fuller  will  go  out  walking 
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in  moonlight— 80  unhealthy  and  so  ridi- 
culous. Sermons  composed  in  moonlight 
would  be  all  moonshine,  I  should  think." 

"  And  yet  I'm  sure  the  vicar's  a  very 
rational  man  in  a  house,  as  Mr.  Park- 
house  would  say." 

"  He  is,  Mr.  Browne.  Don't  misunder- 
stand me.  A  literary  husband  may  be 
made  into  an-  ideal  husband,  especially 
if  he  is  a  clergyman  too,  but  he  wants 
so  much  more  training  and  attention  and 
humouring." 

"  iS'ow  I  should  think  a  doctor  was  a 
capital  man  to  marry,"  said  James 
Browne. 

"  Chiefly  because  he's  always  out,  night 
and  day,"  suggested  his  brother. 

Geoiirey  thought  this  a  good  joke, 
and  he  and  James  laughed,  but  none  of 
the  ladies  joined  them. 

"  What  is  your  experience,  Mrs. 
Deane  ?  "  asked  Miss  Browne.  She  had 
not  spoken  for  half  an  hour,  and  was 
sorry  to  see  her  brother's  joke  miss  fire. 

"  A  doctor  is  not  always  out,"  answered 
Mrs.  Deane.  '*  My  experience  is  much  in 
favour   of   them.     But  perhaps    Cecil   is 
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ratlier  an  exceptional  medical  man  in 
his  home.  I  know  others  who  are  said  to 
be  different." 

Mrs.  Deane  was  glad  to  see  prepara- 
tions for  departure  follow  soon  after  her 
remark.  Miss  Browne  arose,  and  her 
brothers  picked  up  their  hats  and  pre- 
pared to  follow  her. 

"  You'll  be  at  this  meeting,  Browne  ?  " 
asked  the  Major  as  he  walked  down  to 
the  gate  with  them. 

"  Yes,  I'm  going.  It's  very  absurd 
and  a  waste  of  time,  but  Cragg  was  so 
particularly  anxious  that  I  should  '  lead 
the  opposition,'  as  he  called  it,  that  I 
promised  to  go." 

"  He'll  represent  the  opposition,  not 
Geoffrey,"  remarked  James.  "It  will 
be  a  silly  business,"  he  continued.  "  I 
fear  the  Commander  is  making  himself 
look  extremely  foolish." 

"  And  this  deep  chap,  Parkhouse  : 
d'you  think  he's  got  any  telling  ideas  ?  " 
asked  Major  Bird. 

"  No,"  answered  Geoffrey,  decidedly  ; 
''  the  man's  a  dreamer  and  unpractical, 
like  philosophers  generally.     His  religious 
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views  are  a  disgrace,  and,  besides,  lie's 
such  a  gas-bag.  His  conceit  is  very  un- 
pleasant to  me.  He  can't  even  dress 
himself  like  ordinary  people.  But  I  hear 
Cragg  has  got  hold  of  General  Somerset 
now.  I  should  have  given  Somerset 
credit  for  more  breadth." 

General  Somerset  was  Major  Bird's 
only  military  rival  in  Heatherbridge,  so 
he  said, — 

"  I  was  not  surprised.  Somerset's  very 
old-fashioned,  you  know.  Doesn't  move 
with  the  times.     'No  breadth  at  all." 

Then  he  bid  his  friends  ''good-bye," 
and  returned  to  the  house,  but  not  to  the 
drawing-room.  Mrs.  Meadows  left  almost 
immediately,  so  Mrs.  Bird  had  the  doctor's 
wife  all  to  herself  ;  and  the  latter  lady 
was  at  last  able  to  mention  the  subject 
upon  which  she  had  called. 

"  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what 
you  should  do,"  said  Mrs.  Bird,  when 
the  facts  had  been  explained  into  her 
ear-trumpet.  **  You  suspect  that  Mr. 
Sprigge-Marshall  was  the  object.  Then 
certainly  mention  in  your  next  letter  that 
he   is   engaged.      The    fact    that   he   is 
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going  to  marry  this  rich  widow  may  open 
Marian's  eyes  quicker  than  anything. 
Certainly  let  her  know ;  I'm  quite  sure  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Let  her  get 
over  the  shock  of  it  before  she  comes 
home.  Indeed,  dear  Mrs.  Deane,  I  think 
nothing  will  cure  her  quicker  than  this 
news.  It  may  be  a  disagreeable  dose, 
but  it  will  kill  the  disease.  She  is  much 
too  good  for  that  young  man — she  is,  in- 
deed." 

"  I'm  sure  I  think  so  too,"  answered 
Marian's  mother.  "  Thank  you  so  much 
for  your  suggestions.  I  am  sure  they  are 
very  good,  and  I  shall  follow  them.  The 
Doctor  thought  you  would  agree  with, 
him.  He  thinks  so  highly  of  the  Major's 
judgment,  and  of  yours." 

Then  Minnie  Bird  came  in,  and  the 
conversation  was  changed.  Minnie, 
however,  had  already  gathered,  partly 
by  overhearing  her  mother,  and  partly 
by  her  own  acuteness,  that  her  friend 
Marian's  indisposition  was  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  romantic  nature ;  and 
the  result  of  this  knowledge  proved 
serious,  for  instead  of  keeping  it  to  her- 
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self,  she  imparted  it  to  another.  This 
great  matter,  hoTrever,  will  occupy  us 
when  Tim  Bird  and  his  friend  Fred 
Browne  brighten  Heatherbridge  with 
their  presence  after  Easter. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Deane  wrote  her 
daughter  a  letter,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  the  curate's  engagement  appear  a 
small  matter  by  treating  of  it  in  the 
fewest  possible  words.  Just  chronicled 
in  a  postscript,  it  certainly  seemed  an 
utterly  unimportant  announcement. 

The  delivery  which  brought  it  to 
Guernsey  was  sliglitly  delayed,  for  the 
steamer  from  Southampton  had  a  bad 
passage,  and  Mrs.  Deane's  letter  only 
reached  St.  Peter's  Port  at  eight  o'clock. 
It  was  nearly  eleven  before  the  great 
communication  arrived  at  Saumarez 
Place,  and  Marian  met  the  postman  at 
the  outer  gate,  for  she  was  just  off  upon 
one  of  the  lonely  excursions  which  she 
loved.  Putting  the  note  from  her  mother 
into  her  pocket,  she  proceeded  upon  her 
way,  tramped  out  to  St.  Martin's,  and 
then  entered  Water  Lane,  a  little  rustic 
foot-way  to  Moulin  Huet   Bay.     At  the 
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bottom  of  it  she  found  a  distant  blue  sea, 
framed  in  black  boughs  and  brown  and 
grey,  all  budding  to  green.  The  great 
hillsides  showed  a  thousand  signs  of  life. 
The  gorse  was  aflame,  the  ox-eyed  daisies, 
which,  when  summer  came,  would  star 
those  bold  downs  and  steep  precipices, 
were  already  in  leaf;  the  sea  pinks  showed 
bud ;  and  primroses  clustered  in  the 
ravines,  where  flying  streamlets  flashed 
and  tinkled,  leaping  to  the  sea.  Marian 
sat  herself  down  above  the  cliffs,  and 
looked  out  over  an  ocean  ruffled  by  no 
wind,  but  disturbed  by  undulations, 
solemn  and  slow,  that  told  of  some 
storm  which  had  lived  and  raged 
and  died  a  thousand  miles  away. 
The  sun  shone  brilliantly,  the  sea  was 
emerald-green,  where  white  sands  lay 
below  it,  and  purple,  over  the  ledges  of 
sunken,  weed-covered  rocks.  Mouhn 
Huet  Bay  stretched  forth  in  wide,  noble 
curves,  crowned  with  lawny  mountain 
slopes  and  the  gleam  of  glass  or  chance 
concourse  of  pine  trees,  fringed  with 
a  savage  medley  of  rocks  below  the 
precipices,    flanked  with  fantastic  peaks 
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and  pinnacles  of  granite,  that  reared 
upward  from  the  water  in  wild  confusion 
of  needle  and  turret  and  serrate  ridge. 
The  air  was  filled  with  sunshine  and  the 
smell  of  the  sea  ;  the  cliffs  echoed  to  the 
cry  of  black  cormorants  and  the  plaintive 
music  of  grey  gulls,  all  intent  on  matters 
matrimonial.  The  receding  tide  had  left 
dark  bands  that  showed  high  water  mark 
on  crag  and  boulder ;  and  the  island's 
ramparts  were  fringed  with  silver,  where 
the  great  sweep  of  ocean  swell  touched 
granite ;  where  the  strength  of  the  sea 
met  the  strength  of  the  land.  The  preci- 
pices were  honeycombed  and  riven ;  many 
bright  white  patches  splashed  ledges 
and  the  entrances  of  gloomy  holes  ;  vast, 
perpendicular  streaks  of  yellow  on  the 
cliffs  were  reflected  in  a  little  bay  of 
shining  wet  sand  below ;  while  at  the 
water's  edge,  the  receding  waves,  rip- 
pling off  ribbed  sands  under  the  sun, 
filled  them  with  a  tremor  of  light  all 
shimmering  and  playing  and  dancing, 
like  shot  golden  silk.  Far  away,  inland, 
a  lark  shrilled  out  his  happiness  on  the 
Spring  wind ;  at  times  the  white  scut  of 
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a  baby  rabbit  bobbed  along  the  fringe 
of  the  gorse  and  heather;  all  the  world 
was  quite  full  of  life,  and  light,  and 
colour.  From  the  orange  lichen,  that 
burnt  like  fire  on  the  granite  at  Marian's 
side,  to  the  ocean,  full  of  sapphire  and 
beryl,  splashed  with  dazzling  stars  and 
bars,  winding  to  the  horizon  in  a  golden 
haze  under  the  sun's  throne  ;  from  the 
thorny  dead  thistle,  bearing  trophy  of 
mountain  sheep  in  flecks  of  white  or 
black  wool,  to  the  dim  distance,  where 
the  waters  grew  silvery-grey,  and  another 
fair  isle  hung  like  a  cloud  on  the  edge 
of  the  sea,  all  seemed  fair  and  fresh  and 
good  to  look  upon. 

Here  the  girl  set  out  her  little  luncheon 
on  a  rocky  table.  She  had  two  sand- 
wiches, of  breadth  and  circumference 
equal  to  the  round  Guernsey  loaves  ;  and, 
for  second  course,  there  was  a  currant 
bun  with  a  stick  of  chocolate — delicacies 
which,  her  conscience  told  her,  one 
Reverend  Sprigge-Marshall  had  cer- 
tainly condemned  at  that  season.  But 
her  appetite  was  improving,  and  even  a 
measure  of    delight,   from    sheer   joy  at 
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the  sight  of  a  new  environment,  made 
Marian's  days  pass  quickly  away,  and 
added  sweet  sleep  and  rest  to  her  nights. 
]S'ow,  as  a  grace  before  meat,  she  read 
the  news  from  home ;  whereupon  her 
meal  was  abandoned  awhile,  and  she 
remained  thoughtful,  motionless,  gazing 
over  the  waters.  Astonishment  was  the 
leading  condition  of  her  mind.  She  did 
not  impugn  the  priest's  motives  ;  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  believe  that  honest  affec- 
tion had  actuated  his  actions.  But  her 
god  shrank  into  a  mere  man  with  rapidity 
that  was  painful ;  the  saint's  halo  grew 
something  pale,  like  the  moon  in  sun- 
shine. Marian  was  sorry  for  Sprigge- 
Marshall,  and  the  sorrow  did  not  quicken 
her  love.  Some  women  might,  perhaps, 
have  buried  their  grief  in  Nature's  lonely 
lap  ;  some  might  have  thrown  themselves 
down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  so 
made  splendid  sacrifice  at  love's  altar; 
but  this  one — this  pretty  Marian  Deane 
— being,  in  truth,  but  an  every-day  maid, 
approaching  convalescence  after  fever, 
turned  from  her  mother's  letter  with  a 
little  sigh,  and  then  ate  her  lunch. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A   STOBM   IN   A   TEA-CUP. 

Though  tlie  reflection  is  a  transparent 
Irish  bull,  yet  it  seems  true  enough  that 
the  greatest  anticlimax  of  many  an 
incident  is  the  event  itself.  There  were 
just  grounds  for  anticipating  a  scene  of 
some  force  and  dramatic  effect  at  Heather- 
bridge  Town  Hall  when  Commander 
Cragg  challenged  the  sense  of  the  com- 
munity upon  the  railway  question  ;  but, 
as  he  himself  observed  before  the  night 
of  the  meeting,  a  growing  spirit  of  in- 
difference was  abroad.  Many  of  his  sup- 
porters had  already  joined  the  enemy; 
others  avoided  him,  which  he  knew  meant 
that  they  were  going  to  avoid  the  Town 
Hall  also ;  others,  again,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  speak,  now  hesitated  to  do  so. 
Only   a    small    proportion    of    the    best 
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people  were  coming  at  all,  and,  of  them, 
more  would  oppose  the  Commander's 
proposition  than  support  it ;  while, 
though  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
the  tradesmen  and  lower  classes  would  be 
pretty  fully  represented,  it  was  equally 
certain  that  they  intended  voting  against 
Commander  Cragg.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, even  the  dignity  of  the  protest 
was  likely  to  be  diminished ;  and  not  a 
few,  including  the  vicar,  viewed  the 
pending  gathering  with  some  uneasiness. 
He  had  undertaken  to  act  as  Chair- 
man, though  he  let  it  be  understood 
that  his  sympathies  were  with  the  rail- 
way. As,  however,  it  was  believed  that 
his  official  position  in  the  Chair  would 
render  it  impossible  for  him  to  speak,  or 
vote,  or  do  anything  much,  except  keep 
order,  the  anti-railway  party  was  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement. 

"  You  see,"  explained  the  wily  Cragg, 
"  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  vote  by 
having  one  of  our  side  in  the  Chair." 

So  the  night  arrived,  people  trooped  in, 
took  their  places,  gazed  at  the  platform, 
and  settled  down  for  a  quiet,  or,  if  need 
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be,  noisj  evening's  entertainment.  Those 
who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  do  so; 
and  it  must  be  added  that  many  who 
came  with  half-hearted  intention  of 
praying,  chiefly  out  of  consideration  to 
Miss  Minnifie,  remained  to  scoff  •  also. 
Commander  Cragg  was  to  move  the 
resolution,  and  Mr.  Parkhouse  would 
second  it.  Then  the  Commander  pro- 
posed to  speak  his  speech,  which  would  be 
accented  and  driven  home  by  Ceneral 
Somerset,  by  Mr.  Parkhouse,  by  old 
Noah  Minnifie,  and  the  Commander's 
gardener  as  representing  the  lower 
classes. 

Upon  the  other  side,  it  was  understood 
that  Mr.  Geoffrey  Browne,  and  possibly 
his  son  Fred  from  Cambridge,  would  say 
a  few  words  ;  Surgeon  Dawes  also  de- 
signed to  speak,  and  Mr.  Timpson,  of 
Timpson^s  Trumpet.  He,  by  the  way,  was 
engaging  two  shorthand  reporters  from 
Exeter — a  spirited  action  which  redounded 
to  his  credit.  Thompson  Cooper,  whom 
we  met  for  a  moment  at  the  club,  posed 
as  a  mystery.  He  might  speak,  but  nO' 
man   could   positively   affirm    his   views. 
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Both  sides,  therefore,  hoped  that  they 
would  gain  the  weight  of  his  utterances. 
The  Peytons  were  considered  doubtful, 
too.  Not  that  either  side  in  the  least 
desired  their  support. 

Others,  also,  were  expected  to  join  in 
the  debate.  Amongst  them,  the  lower 
folks  knew  that  old  Michael  Merle  had 
framed  a  thunderbolt  with  which  to 
destroy  his  venerable  rival,  Mr.  Minnifie ; 
but  none  of  the  best  people  were  aware  of 
this.  I  do  not  think  that,  had  Wisdom 
suspected  any  such  thing,  he  would  have 
come  out  to  the  meeting  at  all.  As  it 
was,  the  ancient  gentleman  endured  a 
harder  blow  that  night  than  any  dealt 
by  Michael  Merle. 

Ten  minutes  before  the  time  advertised 
for  the  commencement  of  the  discussion. 
Commander  Cragg  suffered  a  shock — the 
first  of  a  series.  He  was  waiting  rather 
nervously  in  the  anteroom,  occupied 
between  his  white  tie,  which  had  "  carried 
away,"  as  he  put  it,  somewhere  behind 
his  head,  and  his  divers  papers  and  , 
memoranda.  General  Somerset  also 
lacked     any     obtrusive      confidence     or 

VOL.    IT.  L 
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hilarity ;  and  the  two  of  them — naval  and 
military — :were  reduced  to  fluttered  indig- 
nation upon  sudden  recipt  of  a  letter  and 
a  roll  of  papers  from  Mr.  Parkhouse. 
The  letter  explained  that  he  had  been 
unhappily  smitten  down  with  gout,  but 
that  he  had  made  a  fair  copy  of  his 
speech,  the  which  he  sent  them.  "  Doubt- 
less," wrote  Mr.  Parkhouse,  "  you  or  the 
Greneral  will  read  it  and  give  it  effect." 

"  What  do  you  understand  by  this, 
Cragg?"  asked  G-eneral  Somerset.  "The 
man  was  perfectly  well  the  day  before 
yesterday,  for  I  saw  him  out." 

"  He's  funked  it ;  it's  the  white  feather. 
He  ought  to  have  come  here,  if  he'd  had 
to  hire  men  to  carry  him.  I  don't  believe 
he's  got  anything  the  matter  at  all ;  it's 
cowardice.  I've  always  said  the  man's  a 
worm." 

"The  usual  way  with  these  book 
people,"  declared  the  General.  "  They're 
great  at  talk  but  quite  incapable  of 
action.  Give  me  deeds,  not  words.  I've 
no  doubt  you  are  right.  He  became 
frightened  at  the  last  moment." 

General  Somerset  was  a  grey,  spruce. 
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quarrelsome,  extremely  religious  soldier. 
But  his  religion  tended  towards  the 
Plymouth  Brethren,  and  he  held  the 
ecclesiastical  aspect  of  Heatherbridge  as 
wholly  vile.  He  was  known  to  have 
preached  in  Plymouth  amongst  other 
enormities.  Medically  he  favoured 
Doctor  Deane,  and  when  the  General 
was  down  with  asthma  from  time  to 
time,  Deane  called  and  the  two  flowed 
over  with  theology  and  talked  hell-fire 
to  their  hearts'  content.  Both  agreed  in 
this  :  that  they  saw  scant  hope  for 
the  human  race  as  a  whole. 

*'What  does  he  say?"  asked  the 
General,  while  Commander  Cragg 
struggled  with  Mr.  Parkhouse's  remarks. 

^'  Seems  to  me  he  talks  sheer  drivel. 
I  don't  understand  a  word  of  it,  not  a 
word.  If  he  was  going  to  read  out  this 
stuff,  I  can  understand  his  funking  to 
come." 

'*  What's  the  matter  with  it  ?  " 

"  Matter  !  The  man  must  be  mad. 
He's  turned  the  whole  dictionary  into  it." 

"  I  should  say  it  might  be  a  piece  out 
of  his  book  perhaps." 
L    2 
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"  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  read  it  to-night, 
anyway ;  and  if  you  take  my  advice, 
Somerset,  you  won't  attempt  it  either. 
I'm  jolly  glad  he  hasn't  come  after  all." 

"  He  will  be  annoyed  if  we  don't." 

"  Then  he  may  be.  I'm  not  going  to 
wreck  our  cause  with  this  balderdash. 
Just  listen,  and  judge  for  yourself.  I'll 
give  you  the  start  of  it." 

And  Commander  Cragg  read  a  sen- 
tence or  two  of  his  friend's  speech. 

Thus  it  ran  : — 

"  Nature,  in  whose  complex,  con- 
natural efforts,  linked  each  to  each, 
depending  each  on  each,  and  each  in 
each,  for  full  development  and  ultimate 
effect — Nature,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  is  upon  our  side.  To 
the  claim  of  the  visible,  to  the  demand 
of  the  external  cloak  or  covering  of 
Nature,  no  man  who  lives  in  Nature's 
bosom  can  turn  or  must  turn  away ;  for 
Nature  is  the  manifestation  to  Sense  of 
the  Infinite  and  Supreme.  Progress,  to 
be  adequately  defined,  must  be  justly 
apprehended.  As'  in  a  myriorama, 
multitudinous    and     illimitable    pictures 
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are  ordered  that  the  eye  receives  them 
all  in  one  complete  and  instantaneous 
coup  d'oeil ;  even  so,  in  seeking  to  be 
luminous,  concise,  and  pregnant  now  ;  in 
desiring  to  thoroughly  stamp  upon  your 
minds  the  real  meaning  of  Progress,  I 
have  swept  vast  fields,  sifted,  refined, 
crystallized,  tempered  in  my  mental 
alembic,  and  at  last  found  a  definition 
that  appears  satisfactory  and  aphoristic." 

"  I  don't  fully  understand  it,"  said 
General  Somerset. 

"  I  should  think  you  didn't.  And  it 
gets  much  worse.  He  goes  on,  after 
miles  of  bosh,  to  define  Progress  as  '  the 
rational  exhibition  of  evolution  in 
practice.'  Then  he  explains  that  the 
world  is  going  backwards  altogether. 
He  seems  to  imply  all  railways  are 
wrong,  which  is  absurd,  of  course.  He 
talks  about  '  ethical  planes  of  lead  and 
gold,'  of  '  rest  being  petrified  motion,' 
and  of  'all  motion  being  a  thing  of  Sense 
rather  than  Truth.'  In  fact,  he  makes 
a  pitiable  ass  of  himself.  Thank  God  he 
didn't  come." 

Mr,  Meadows  arrived  at  this  moment, 
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and  as  a  few  minutes  yet  remained  before 
the  meeting  began,  Commander  Cragg 
invited  his  attention. 

"Parkhouse  wants  me  to  read  this, 
Vicar.  He  can't  be  here  himself,  and 
wishes  me  to  publish  his  views.  I  know 
you  are  against  us  at  heart,  but  I  should 
like  your  opinion  of  this  speech,  regarded 
as  a  thing  likely  to  influence  people." 

The  clergyman  scanned  Mr.  Park- 
house's  effusion,  and  raised  his  eyebrows 
higher  and  higher  as  he  read. 

"  Did  you  ever  ?  "  asked  Commander 
Cragg,  who  was  watching  him. 

**  It  smacks  of  Free  Thought — at  least, 
I  fear  so.  Tis  very  peculiar,"  said  Mr. 
Meadows. 

"Peculiar  enough  to  get  Parkhouse 
into  a  lunatic  asylum,  if  you  ask  me," 
answered  the  sailor.  "  If  he  is  sane, 
then  the  rest  of  the  world  must  be  mad, 
that's  all." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  should  read  it.  Com- 
mander." 

"  I'm  quite  certain  I  shan't,  Vicar.  No 
meeting  that  was  ever  got  together  would 
stand  it." 
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Then  they  entered  the  hall  and  were 
met  by  some  slight  sounds  of  approval. 
Mr.  Meadows  took  the  chair,  explained 
the  nature  of  the  meeting,  and  invited 
Commander  Cragg  to  unfold  his  views, 
which  he  did. 

"  I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  move  a  proposition,  and 
my  proposition  is  this  :  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  the  person  or 
persons  responsible  for  the  proposed  rail- 
way between  Plymouth  and  Exeter  are 
much  to  blame  for  not  having  officially 
approached  the  body  politic  of  Heather- 
bridge  upon  the  question  ;  and  I  further 
desire  to  have  it  recorded,  if  possible, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  this  representative 
meeting,  the  said  proposed  railroad,  in 
so  far  as  it  touches  Heatherbridge,  is  in- 
expedient, undesirable,  and  unnecessary." 

Loud  cries  of  "  Xo,  no,"  and  *' Rub- 
bish "  greeted  the  Commander's  proposi- 
tion. •  Mr.  Meadows  mildly  called  for 
order,  and  General  Somerset  seconded 
the  motion  before  the  meeting.  Then 
Commander  Craoror  amid  varied  inter- 
ruptions,  explained  his  views.     He  spoke 
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at  some  length,  and  his  concluding  re- 
marks may  be  briefly  set  down,  as  they 
show  the  nature  of  his  contention. 

"  That  this  precious  railway  will  pro- 
bably be  brought  into  our  midst,  I  do 
not  doubt  (Hear,  hear),  but  I  certainly 
think  we  should  have  been  consulted 
first.  Do  we  want  the  railway  ?  ('  Yes, 
we  do.')  Well,  I  say  we  don't.  Who 
wants  it?  Who  was  ever  heard  to 
grumble  at  the  present  arrangements  ? 
What  is  a  drive  of  three  miles  to  any- 
body ?  (A  voice :  *  We  ain't  all  got 
tricycles.'  Laughter.)  Do  the  Summer 
visitors  object?  No.  Nobody  ever 
thought  of  a  railway  till  they  suddenly 
heard  it  was  coming.  And  now,  because 
we  know  it  is  coming,  we  are  frightened 
to  say  what  we  really  think,  and  pretend 
we  like  it.  A  railway  reduces  a  place 
to  the  level  of  a  London  suburb.  (Mr. 
James  Browne  :  '  No,  no.')  I  say  it 
does,  Browne.  It  will  ruin  all  the 
scenery  for  miles,  and  that  will  keep 
visitors  away  altogether.  (A  voice  : 
'  Bosh.')  Then  some  people  say  that 
Heatherb ridge  will  not  grow  and  improve 
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until  we  have  this  railway.  ('  Hear, 
hear/  '  That's  true.')  I  reply  to  that, 
that  Heatherbridge  is  growing.  What 
about  the  houses  in  Mill  Lane?  What 
about  the  new  terrace  of  artisans'  dwell- 
ings ?  We  shouldn't  be  erecting  artisans' 
dwellings  if  artisans  were  not  increasing 
in  numbers.  If  we  are  to  have  the 
railway,  then  let  us  object  to  a  station." 

Loud  exclamations  of  "  We  want  a 
station,"  and  ''We  will  have  a  station" 
followed ;  while  Surgeon  Dawes  rose, 
as  he  explained,  to  a  point  of  order. 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  the  speaker  is  now 
discussing  another  question.  I  submit  he 
is  out  of  order." 

The  Commander  glared  at  Dawes,  and 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Browne  rose. 

"  I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  speaker  has  shifted  his  ground 
entirely." 

"  This  is  shabby,  Browne,"  said  the 
Commander,  warmly.  "  Why  cannot  you 
men  wait  your  turn  ?  This  is  obstruc- 
tion, and  shows  how  weak  you  reallyare." 

Somebody  shouted  "  Chair,  chair  !  "  and 
somebody  else  bawled  "  Order  !  " 
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"  I  think,"  declared  the  Vicar,  ''  that  it 
will  be  well  to  confine  yourself  as  nearly 
as  is  possible  and  reasonable  to  the  ori- 
ginal proposition." 

"  Well,  I've  tried  to.  Vicar,"  said  the 
Commander.  "  I've  pointed  out  every- 
thing I  wanted  to  say.  It's  not  sports- 
manlike to  quibble  and  put  a  man  out  of 
his  stride  like  this.  I've  got  a  peroration 
on  the  ground  somewhere,  but  it  doesn't 
matter." 

Then  Surgeon  Dawes,  who  was  sitting 
at  hand,  picked  up  the  peroration,  and 
Commander  Cragg  thanked  him  stiffly 
and  sat  down  without  reading  it. 

There  was  a  little  applause.  Miss 
Minnifie  and  Miss  Minnifie's  niece 
clapped  their  hands,  and  Fred  Browne 
pounded  with  his  stick ;  but  the  Com- 
mander's gardener,  who  was  to  have 
expressed  gratification  at  the  back  of 
the  hall,  kept  silence,  being  doubtless 
overawed  by  numbers.  The  Commander 
made  a  mental  note  of  it. 

Noah  Minnifie  then  rose,  and  Mrs. 
Meadows,  through  her  glass,  observed 
that    the    old  man's    daughter,    though 
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firm,  was  extremely  pale  and  nervous. 
Wisdom  had  not  been  in  public  much 
lately,  and  his  appearance  won  him  a 
personal  and  hearty  greeting — a  greeting 
of  more  friendly  and  respectful  sort  than 
his  remarks  commanded. 

''  There's  a  deal  of  talk,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen — there's  a  deal 
of  talk  about  Progress  in  this  town. 
Well,  let's  have  it ;  I'm  for  it,  and  always 
have  been  these  seventy  years  (Cheers), 
but  don't  make  any  mistake.  Railways 
are  all  against  Progress  (''  Oh  !  oh  !  "). 
You  may  shout  and  I  can  too,  though 
old  as  I  am.  I  ought  to  know,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I'm  older  than  railways,  and 
I'm  older  than  steam-power,  so  to  speak. 
Maybe  some  of  you  forget  that.  I  know 
what  the  world  was  before  railways. 
(A  voice  :  '  Go  home  to  bed.'  Cries  of 
'  Chair  '  and  '  Order'.)  Yes,  you  may  get 
angry,  'specially  you  boys  at  the  back. 
I  want  you  to  get  angry,  for  that  shows 
I'm  right,  and  you  know  you  are  wrong. 
Heatherbridge  is  getting  muddle-headed 
altogether."     (Cries  of  *'  Order.") 

Mrs.  Meadows  was  sitting  hard  by,  and 
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at  this  last  sentiment  she  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  "  Shame  !  " 

"  And  shame  to  you  ! ''  flashed  back 
Miss  Minnifie,  starting  up.  ''  Shame  to 
anybody  who  interrupts  an  old  man  ! 
Common  respect — " 

Shouts  of  "  Chair,  chair,'*  and  "  Turn 
'em  out,"  now  resounded  through  the 
Town  Hall,  and  Mr.  Meadows  with  diflS- 
culty  made  himself  heard.  Miss  Minnifie's 
niece  tugged  her  aunt  down,  and  com- 
parative peace  was  restored. 

"I  shan't  say  nothing  more,  then," 
continued  Wisdom,  "  excepting  only 
this,  that  Heatherbridge .  isn't  what  it 
was  in  my  time.  (A  voice  :  '  Good  old 
fossil  !  ')  I'd  sooner  be  a  fossil  than  a 
lot  of  stupid  fools  with  their  mother's 
milk  still  in  'em — " 

Then  uproar  ruled,  and  Wisdom,  trem- 
bling with  senile  anger,  shook  his  lean 
fist  at  the  back  of  the  room,  and  the  best 
men  laughed  and  the  worst  yelled,  and 
Mrs.  Meadows  cried,  ''A  disgrace  !  "  and 
"  Shame  upon  him  !  "  until  she  was  hoarse. 
Finally  Miss  Minnifie  and  Miss  Minnifie's 
niece  got  the  unfortunate  old  debater  into 
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his  overcoat,  tied  him  up  in  shawls  and 
comforters,  and  led  him  away.  For 
Mercy  Minnifie  it  was  the  blackest  mo- 
ment of  her  life.  She  even  cried  a  scald- 
ing 'tear  or  two  on  the  way  home,  while 
her  father  mumbled  and  chattered  under 
his  wraps,  and  her  niece  trudged  in  wise 
silence  beside  her.  It  was  a  dismal  pro- 
cession enough.  After  the  Minnifie  con- 
tingent had  departed,  order  was  with 
difficulty  restored,  and  Surgeon  Dawes, 
striking  while  the  iron  was  hot,  spoke 
pompously  on  behalf  of  the  railway. 

''  I  think,"  he  remarked,  ''  that  we 
are  an  enlightened  body  of  men,  and  a 
representative  body.  We  embrace  the 
learned  professions,  and  that  of  war,  both 
on  land  and  sea.  (The  Commander  : 
'  Don't  drag  me  in,  please  !  ')  We  also 
find  agricultural  interests  widely  repre- 
sented," with  a  look  towards  Mr.  Cooper, 
''  while  art  and  literature  are  not  with- 
out their  votaries.  (Mr.  Timpson  :  '  Hear, 
hear.')  But  what  chance  has  the  com- 
munity that  is  separated  by  Nature's 
barriers  from  the  surrounding  mighty 
centres  of  civilization  ?    I^one.    Heather- 
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bridge  lias  languished  for  this  boon. 
Heatherbridge  may  not  have  spoken,  but 
I  repeat  that  it  has  languished  for  this 
boon ;  and  now  to  carp  because  we  were 
not  specially  approached  appears  to  me 
very  ungracious.  Let  us  take  what  for- 
tune gives  us  and  be  thankful.  ('  Hear, 
hear.')  For  myself,  as  one  who,  literally 
and  metaphorically,  has  his  hand  upon 
the  pulse  of  Heatherbridge  (Laughter), 
I  say  this  :  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
us  object  to  the  railway  ;  and  I  for  one 
rejoice  that  our  beautiful  town  will  ere 
long  be  thrown  open  to  and  brought 
within  the  reach  of  very  many  more 
amongst  our  fellow  creatures  than  has 
yet  been  the  case." 

Loud  cheers  greeted  the  Surgeon.  He 
resumed  his  seat,  and  his  wife  squeezed 
his  hand  under  cover.  She  felt  that  her 
Philip  might  have  been  a  member  of 
Parliament. 

General  Somerset  spoke  on  the  other 
side.  He  addressed  the  meeting  in  a 
strident  voice,  explained  that  in  his 
opinion  the  prime  and  perhaps  the  only 
virtue  which  Heatherbridge  could  claim 
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was  its  privacy  and  seclusion.  If  these 
qualities  were  banished  by  a  railway 
station,  then  the  place  would  not  be  worth 
living  in.  He  asked  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  present  accommodation,  and 
Mr.  Hannaford  answered  respectfully  but 
promptly, — 

"  The  matter  is,  sir,  that  it's  three 
miles  off." 

Then  the  patrons  of  the  "  Green  Man  " 
applauded. 

Mr.  Timpson  next  said  a  few  words  in 
favour  of  the  railway,  and  Mr.  Cooper, 
to  the  dismay  of  Commander  Cragg,  also 
declared  for  it  unreservedly.  In  fact, 
the  debate  became  very  one-sided.  The 
vicar,  to  do  him  justice,  was  always 
ready  to  catch  any  man's  eye  and  give 
the  other  side  as  full  opportunities  as 
possible  ;  but  nobody  appeared  to  support 
the  weaker  cause.  Even  Commander 
Cragg's  gardener,  who  had  promised  to 
speak  what  his  master  had  written  out 
for  him,  refused  to  do  so  when  the  chance 
came. 

Then  Michael  Merle,  in  his  black 
smock,  with  Toby  Tripe  at  his  side,  rose 
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up  and  made  some  remarks,  punctuated 
with  the  applause  of  his  admirers. 

"  Gentlemen  and  ladies  all,  and  Mr. 
Chairman,  Sir,  I  asks  pardon  for  speakin' 
a  word  on  this  'ere  matter,  but  I  be 
up  like  for  others  beside  myself,  which 
their  sentiments  I  butters.  I  lived 
'fore  railroads  was  invented,  same  as 
the  old  gent  what's  gone  'ome  to  bed, 
and  I  be  mazed  when  I  finds  folks  wantin' 
to  go  back  to  them  times,  as  is  dead 
and  buried,  and  a  good  job  tu,  ses 
Michael  Merle.  (Cheers.)  Railroads 
takes  folks  to  and  fro  and  makes  'em 
broad  instead  of  narrer.  ISTarrerness  is 
poison,  as  all  gentlefolks  will  agree.  We 
must  move  with  the  times,  an'  me,  as 
stands  'ere  now,  don't  want  to  be 
left  behind  more'n  the  youngest  of  'e. 
(Cheers.)  You  be  an  old  'un,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Sir ;  and  you  be  gettin'  grey  at  the 
sides  tu,  Mr.  Cooper ;  and  you,  Com- 
mander Cragg — what  there's  left  with 
you's  snowy  silver.  But  /  be  old  enough 
to  feyther  the  darned  lot  of  'e,  though  I 
ses  it  respectful.  (Cheers.)  I  mind  a 
time  when  'eatherbridge  was  just  three 
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outlyin'  farms  and  a  good  few  shippons 
and  lew  places  for  cattle.  The  great  'ouse 
stood  where  'ur  be  standin'  yet,  and  the 
great  carriages  scatted  the  red  mud  abroad 
when  thej  came  down  long,  but  otherwise 
'twas  all  different.  So  what  I  ses  is,  go 
a*ead  and  keep  the  pot  b'ilin',  'cause 
railways  never  would  have  bin  invented 
if  they  wasn't  right,  as  Vicar,  'e  will  bear 
me  out  in.  Michael  Merle's  for  the  rail- 
way, gents,  same  as  'is  friends  be;  and 
what  'e  ses  in  one  place,  'e  sticks  to  in 
another,  'e  do." 

Everybody  applauded  Michael,  and 
Commander  Cragg  was  heard  to  say  that 
the  veteran  spoke  more  to  the  point  than 
all  his  other  opponents  put  together. 

Then,  just  as  Mr.  Meadows  was  about 
to  put  the  question,  Geoffrey  Browne  arose, 
begged  the  meeting  would  pardon  a  word 
from  him,  and  spoke  tersely  as  follows, 
ignoring  the  Commander's  interruptions 
as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

"  I  won't  keep  you  a  minute.  Vicar,  or 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  I  only  want 
to  say  half-a-dozen  words.  My  name 
has  been  mentioned   repeatedly  in    con- 
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nection  with  this  railway,  and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  I  shall  benefit  greatly  by  it. 
Well,  that's  my  own  affair  ;  but,  being 
a  friend  to  Heatherbridge,  and  I  hope  a 
good  one,  I  intend  that  the  community 
shall  profit  out  of  my  profits.  (*  Order, 
order.')  Let  me  finish.  Commander;  let 
me  say  what  I'm  going  to  do  in  this  place. 
On  the  day  the  new  railway  comes  into 
the  Heatherbridge  parish,  I  start  to  build 
a  Free  Public  Library  here  on  the  waste 
land  that  faces  the  Park." 

In  the  midst  of  tremendous  cheers. 
Commander  Cragg  appealed  to  the 
Chair. 

"  I  submit.  Vicar,  that  Mr.  Browne  is 
entirely  out  of  order." 

'^  I  want  to  tell  the  people  something 
that  will  wake  'em  up  and  interest  'em, 
Commander.     We  all  growing  sleepy." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  choose  another 
place.  This  meeting  wasn't  got  up  for 
you  to  interest  people  and  talk  about 
your  own  affairs.  I  protest.  You 
jumped  on  me  when  I  got  out  of  order, 
so  I  shall  on  you.  I  appeal  to  the 
Chair." 
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Many  were  calling  Mr.  Browne  to  pro- 
ceed, but  he  waited  for  the  vicar's  ruling. 

"  Tm  sure  I  don't  know,"  declared 
Mr.  Meadows.  "  Strictly  speaking,  Mr. 
Browne,  you  were  wandering  from  the 
subject ;  but  I  believe  a  personal  ex- 
planation can  be  made  at  any  moment. 
I  am  not  clear  upon  the  point,  but  I 
believe  so.  Moreover,  the  matter  was  so 
intensely  interesting,  so  startling,  so  in- 
dicative of  your  feeling  to  Heatherbridge, 
that  I  am  most  unwilling  to  arrest  your 
line  of  speech.  I  have  always  thought 
myself  that  a  Free  Library —  (Cries  of 
'  Order,  order,'  '  One  at  a  time,'  '  We 
wants  to  'ear Browne.')  Well  then,  I  rule 
that,  as  a  personal  explanation,  Mr. 
Browne  may  proceed." 

But  Mr.  Browne  did  not  trample  on 
the  Commander. 

''  I  have  really  said  all  I  wanted  to.  I 
propose  building  and  stocking  a  Public 
Library  here  if  Heatherbridge  will  grant 
me  the  privilege  of  so  doing.  And  as  for 
the  railway,  I  think  we  are  nearer  of  one 
mind  than  we  suppose.  I  entirely  agree 
with  General  Somerset  and  Commander 
M  2 
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Cragg,  that  the  railway  people  should 
have  showH  greater  courtesy  to  us  as  a 
community,  and  upon  that  part  of  the 
original  proposition  I  would  vote  with  my 
friends.  But  that  the  railway  will  prove 
valuable  I  am  positive.  I  hope  that  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  travelling  in  it 
with  these  gentlemen  themselves  before 
long." 

Of  course  this  statement  delighted 
everybody,  and  after  the  applause  had 
ceased,  Mr.  Meadows  rose  and  proposed 
to  put  the  question. 

*'  I  venture  to  believe,"  said  he,  "  that 
a  show  of  hands  will  meet  the  case,  with- 
out any  more  elaborate  method." 

"  Not  at  all,  Vicar,"  objected  Com- 
mander Cragg;  "you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  how  nervous  many  persons  are  of 
holding  up  their  hands  in  a  public  place 
on  a  vote,  especially  if  they  reckon  they 
are  going  to  be  in  a  minority." 

The  vicar  gave  way  with  good  grace, 
and  the  meeting  had  to  write  "for"  or 
"  against "  the  original  proposition  on 
scraps  of  paper.  Despite  the  fact  that 
this  entirely  confused  a  good  many  at  the 
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back  of  the  hall,  who  imagined  that "  for  " 
was  in  favour  of  the  railway,  and  wrote 
it  accordingly,  yet  when  the  numbers 
came  to  be  counted,  it  was  found  that  the 
"  noes  "  had  it  by  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  to  fifteen. 

Then  Mr.  Browne  proposed,  Com- 
mander Cragg  seconded,  and  everybody 
riotously  carried  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Meadows  ;  after  which,  in  returning 
thatiks  for  the  vote  of  thanks,  that 
gentleman  gloated  with  beaming  eyes 
upon  the  Public  Library.  To  him  this 
hint  from  GeoSrey  Browne  was  better 
than  any  railway  or  railway  station 
whatsoever  ;  and  he  said  so. 

After  which  the  little  convention 
scattered  into  the  night.  Some  of  the 
men  saw  their  wives  home,  and  then  met 
at  the  club  to  discuss  the  divers  speakers. 
Others  adjourned  to  the  "  Green  Man," 
where  Mr.  Merle  elaborated  his  views,  and 
Joe  Hannaford  supported  him.  A  few 
went  home,  weary  and  tired  of  the  entire 
matter.  But  these  were  mostly  of  the 
beaten  party. 

The  Brownes    all  drove  back  to  The 
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Priory  in  their  two-horse  chariot.  Miss 
ISTancy  and  Greoffrey  occupied  the  more 
comfortable  seats.  James  and  his 
nephew  sat  opposite. 

"  What  a  pantomine  to  be  sure,"  said 
Mr.  James. 

"  Oh,  that  poor  Miss  Minnifie ;  my 
heart  bled  for  her,"  declared  JSTancy. 

''  Stupid  woman.  She  should  have 
known  better  than  to  drag  that  poor,  silly 
old  thing  out  at  all,"  growled  Geoffrey. 

"  But  the  extraordinary  fact  is, 
Geoffrey,  that  she  thinks  him  a  sort  of 
Solomon." 

''  Does  she  ?  Well,  her  faith  in  his 
genius  will  be  a  bit  shaken  after  to- 
night, I  should  fancy.  The  other  ancient 
creature,  Michael  Merle,  fairly  shone 
compared  with  Miss  Minnifie's  father. 
There  are  a  few  choice  curiosities  in  this 
Heatherbridge  museum,  upon  my  soul." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SOME    SIXGULAE    CONVEESATION. 

When  Dr.  Deane  hazarded  the  notion 
that  Tim  Bird  might  have  excited  his 
daughter's  affections,  he  was  far  from 
the  truth.  But  it  must  be  confessed, 
indeed,  the  fact  has  already  been  noted, 
that  Tim  admired  Marian  extremely.  A 
rather  unguarded  utterance  to  that  effect 
had  roused  Fred  Browne's  interest  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  result,  as  may  be 
recollected,  was  a  remark  in  Fred's  recent 
letter  to  his  Aunt  Xancy.  Tim,  in  dis- 
cussing of  Heatherbridge  folks  and 
Heatherbridge  celebrities  generally,  had 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  his  sister 
Minnie's  great  chum,  Marian  Deane, 
was  the  most  attractive  girl  in  the  place  ; 
which  praise,  as  may  be  supposed,  made 
Fred  prick  up  his  ears.     There  could  be 
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no  doubt  that  Tim  was  a  rival,  possibly 
a  formidable  rival.  Young  Bird  was 
good-looking,  a  thorough  gentleman, 
fairly  intelligent,  and  a  very  pleasant 
companion.  And  yet  Fred  scarcely 
thought  that  he  was  a  man  likely  to 
attract  Marian  Deane.  He  seemed  too 
matter-of-fact,  too  conventional.  But, 
so  thinking,  Fred  turned  savagely  upon 
himself  and  asked  his  conscience  wherein 
he  could  pretend  to  superiority.  He  had 
a  shade  more  brains,  and  somewhat 
greater  physical  gifts  perhaps — physical 
gifts,  that  is,  of  a  purely  brutal  sort,  which 
appeared  in  superexcellence  at  football. 
He  also  had  more  money,  but  probably 
Tim  was  better  born — a  point  likely  to 
weigh  heavier  than  Fred's  gold  with 
Marian  Deane.  Arguing  therefore,  as 
he  supposed,  in  a  cold,  mathematical 
spirit,  young  Browne  told  himself  that 
Tim  Bird  had  a  better  case,  and  was  the 
more  likely  to  succeed.  He  suspected 
that  there  would  be  a  fight,  for  he  knew 
his  own  mind  well  enough  by  this  time. 
He  loved  Marian  with  his  whole  heart; 
he  felt  life  would  be  a  blank  to  him  with- 
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out  her,  and  so  forth ;  but  not  for  an  in- 
stant did  he  put  away  all  his  old  ambitions. 
He  was  still  full  of  desire  to  take  a  bold 
place  in  the  forefront  of  his  day,  to  do 
battle  with  his  generation,  and  perform 
such  great  deeds  as  his  brains  and  his 
wealth  in  combination  should  be  equal  to 
effecting  ;  only  the  terrific  circumstance 
of  love,  had  first  to  be  dealt  T^ith.  He 
never  expected  any  such  .matter  to  come 
into  his  life  at  all.  He  had,  in  fact,  prided 
himself  upon  being  rather  an  iceberg  in 
his  way,  and  had  laughed  or  even  sneered 
at  fools  of  his  own  age  who  became 
entangled  with  the  other  sex.  Xow  the 
chance  arrow  had  sped  and  stuck,  and 
only  two  courses,  so  Fred  explained  to 
himself,  lay  before  him.  One  was  to  pull 
the  arrow  out,  trample  it  under  foot,  and 
apply  a  terrific  course  of  mathematics 
to  the  wound ;  the  alternative  action 
appeared  more  dignified  and  ethically 
reasonable.  Why  repel  the  best  gift  of 
the  gods  ?  Love,  that  made  most  men 
appear  fools,  certainly  should  not  have 
such  an  effect  upon  him.  He  would 
conduct  the   afi'air  through  with  dignity 
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— even  with  stateliness.  He  rather  in- 
clined to  the  old,  courtly  fashion.  But  he 
would  not  be  cold ;  he  would  hit  a  happy 
mean  of  ardour  and  force  added  to  sound 
reasoning.  In  fact,  Fred  hastened  down 
to  Heatherbridge  at  Easter  with  firm  in- 
tention of  proposing  to  Miss  Deane  ;  and 
he  meant  his  offer  of  heart  and  hand  to 
be  something  rather  out  of  the  common. 
We  all  do — till  the  time  comes  ;  and  then 
the  rehearsed  sentences,  so  stately,  so 
orderly,  at  home,  fall  out  of  step  and  fly, 
tumbling  each  over  the  other,  like  a  horde 
of  defeated  savages  or  an  awkward  squad 
of  recruits.  Instead,  we  have  jerks  and 
squeaks,  and  a  voice  getting  out  of  con- 
trol, and  a  general  monosyllabic  muddle 
ending  with  a  gleam  of  heaven  or  a 
glimpse  into  hell,  as  the  case  may  be. 
After  proposing,  Fred  intended  returning 
to  the  struggle  for  mathematical  honours. 
Success  would  inspire  to  still  loftier 
achievements  ;  failure  was  equally  certain 
to  sting  him  to  exceptional  efforts.  So 
he  very  wisely  argued. 

Having  planned  this  matter  out  care- 
fully, he  came   down   to  Heatherbridge 
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and  was  at  the  Town  Hall  meeting,  as 
we  have  seen.  On  the  following  day, 
Tim  Bird  called  at  The  Priory,  and 
the  two  young  men  went  for  a  tramp 
over  Dartmoor.  Here,  before  a  conver- 
sation full  of  interest  to  them  both,  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  Fred  possessed  a 
distinct  advantage  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
rival's  feelings.  Tim  had  not  disguised 
his  admiration  for  Marian,  but  Fred  was 
always  very  careful  to  show  none.  Fred 
therefore  knew  his  opponent ;  Tim  had 
little  idea  there  was  any  enemy  in  the 
field.  ■  But,  as  they  sat  and  smoked,  ten 
miles  from  their  starting-place,  on  .he  top 
of  a  granite  tor,  circumstances  of  conver- 
sation made  it  necessary  for  Fred  to  throw 
over  further  concealment.  And  then  the 
youngsters  understood  one  another. 

"  A  funny  show  last  night,"  began 
Fred.  "  I  was  very  nearly  cutting  in,  but 
it  struck  me  I'd  better  mind  my  own 
business." 

"  The  way  your  governor  trampled  on 
the  rules  of  debate  and  got  everybody  on 
his  side  with  his  splendid  promise  was 
grand." 
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"Just  like  the  pater.  Old  Meadows 
would  have  maundered  on  about  that 
library  for  a  week." 

"  It  is  splendid  though,  Browne — splen- 
did of  your  governor." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  Heatherbridge  has 
put  a  good  many  thousands  into  his 
pocket,  or  will  have  done  so  when  this 
railway  begins,  because  the  Company 
must  buy  all  this  land  from  him.  So 
why  shouldn't  he  spend  a  few  of  the 
thousands  here  ?  I  believe  in  sticking 
up  for  the  place  you  live  in.  So  does  my 
father." 

'*  An  awfully  clever  man,  he  is." 

"  Yes — a  regular  genius  for  popping 
in  at  the  right  moment.  When  my  Aunt 
Nancy  made  him  start  a  crest  and  a 
motto  (great  nonsense,  of  course),  he 
chose  *  Carpe  diem '  under  a  hand 
plucking  a  ripe  fruit  from  a  bough." 

"  Shall  you  go  in  for  making  money, 
or  spending  it  ?  " 

"  Spending  it.  IN'ot  on  myself,  you 
know.  I'm  going  to  play  rather  a  big 
game,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  want  to 
travel     and    study     politics,     especially 
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political  economy,  and  then  find  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  the  ambition  of  every  man  in  my 
position." 

"  You  are  a  many-sided  chap,  Browne. 
Fond  of  sport  —  a  '  blue,'  a  flyer  at 
mathematics,  a — " 

"  Oh,  bosh  !  I'm  a  rare  duffer,  a 
mere  Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of 
none,  and  probably  a  bigger  fool  than 
even  I  know  myself.  By  the  way,  why 
didn't  the  Major  speak  last  night  and 
smash  his  military  rival,  old  Somerset?" 

"  I  asked  him  this  morning.  He  said 
Somerset's  arguments  were  not  worth  re- 
plying to." 

"  I  wanted  to  hear  several  men  speak. 
Surgeon  Dawes  was  very  fine,  and  his 
evening  dress  a  vision  of  glory.  Why 
did  not  the  rival  practitioner  get  up  and 
answer  him  ?  Of  course  they  took  oppo- 
site views." 

''  No,  they  didn't.  You  mean  Doctor 
Deane.  He  was  for  the  railway,  like  any 
other  sensible  man." 

"  Was  that  his  wife  with  him  ?  " 

"  Yes.     She's    very  quiet,  and    never 
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says  much,  but  she's  a  jolly  shrewd  woman 
for  all  that.     I  like  her  awfully." 

*'Ah.  Miss  Deane  wasn't  there,  was 
she  ?  " 

"  No,  she's  away ;  she's  in  the  Channel 
Islands." 

''  Not  ill,  I  hope  ?  "    ' 

Tim  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  made  a  gulp,  cleared  his  throat, 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
spoke. 

*'  Browne,  old  chap,  there  are  some 
things  fellows  don't  talk  about  to  one 
another,  except  in  books." 

"  They  talk  to  one  another  about 
everything  on  Grod's  earth,  old  man. 
That's  my  experience." 

"  Some  might.  But  I  shouldn't — not 
to  everybody.  I  shouldn't  talk  about  a 
girl  that  I  had  a  great  admiration  for, 
for  instance." 

"  But  you  did.  Bird.  D'you  think  I 
don't  know  you  admire  Miss  Deane? 
Why,  you  told  me  all  about  it  before 
we  came  down.  Not  that  any  chap 
wouldn't  have  an  admiration  for  a  girl 
like  that." 
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"  I  mean  I  shouldn't  say  more,  you 
know.  I  shouldn't  go  on  about  it — not 
to  everybody — but  somehow  with  you  it's 
different." 

"I  shouldn't  talk  about  her  to  me, 
Bird,  if  you  take  my  advice." 

*'  But,  look  here,  I  want  to.  I  really 
wish  to  say  something.  It's  a  very  deli- 
cate matter  too." 

"  You're  in  love  with  her,  in  fact." 

"  I  suppose  I  am,  but  the  thing  is  that 
she's  in  love.  Of  course,  you  won't 
breathe  a  word  of  this  to  a  soul." 

"  How  in  the  name  of  Fortune  can 
you  say  she's  in  love,  Bird  ? "  inquired 
the  other,  deeply  interested. 

'*  Of  course  I  shouldn't  have  spotted  a 
thing  like  that  myself,  even  if  I'd  seen 
her  face  to  face,  but  my  mother  spotted 
it.  That's  why  Miss  Deane's  gone  away, 
to  get  over  her  attachment." 

''But,  hang  it  all,  you  don't  mean  to 
tell  me  your  mother  would  ever  have 
mentioned  such  a  thing  as  that  to  a  soul 
— least  of  all  to  a  man  ?  " 

"Of  course  she  wouldn't.  I  didn't 
get  it  from  her.     I  got  it  from  my  sister. 
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Minnie.  You  see,  Min.  takes  an  interest  in 
an  affair  of  that  sort.  It's  just  a  business 
that  sets  a  girl  tingling  all  over  with 
excitement  to  help  or  be  in  it  somehow. 
Minnie  chaffed  me  at  Christmas  about 
Miss  Deane,  and  I  got  savage  and  gave 
myself  away,  of  course.  So  now,  next  to 
catching  somebody  herself,  I  believe  it's 
the  dearest  wish  of  Minnie's  heart  to 
bring  me  and  her  friend  Marian  to- 
gether." 

"And  your  sister  told  you  that  her 
mother  considered  Miss  Deane  to  be  in 
love?" 

"Exactly.  Min.  chanced  to  overhear 
mater  and  Mrs.  Deane.  So  they  sent 
Miss  Deane  away,  poor  girl,  for  change 
of  air." 

"  But  why  should  it  make  you  so  ex- 
cited, old  chap,  to  hear  that  Miss 
Deane  is  in  love,  eh  ? "  asked  Fred, 
rather  cruelly. 

"  Well — I  think — at  least,  I  half  hoped, 
you  know.  Of  course  it's  infernally  con- 
ceited, but  still — " 

"  You  see  there  are  other  fellows  in  the 
world,  Bird,  besides  yourself." 
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"  That  I  know,  Browne.  The  matter 
may  be  a  joke  to  you,  but  it  isn't  to  me. 
The  thing  is,  *  who  is  she  attracted  by  ?  ' 
That's  the  question  I'm  trying  to  solve." 

"  I  fancy  you  have  solved  it — to  your 
own  satisfaction,  old  man." 

"  Well,  I  had  the  ghost  of  a  sneaking 
hope  ;  but  a  chap's  no  judge  at  a  time  like 
this.  That's  why  I've  spoken  openly  to 
you,  because  you  are  so  thundering  clever, 
and  a  gentleman,  and  wouldn't  abuse  a 
confidence  or  play  the  fool  about  it.  You 
might  say  candidly  how  it  strikes  you. 
She  knows  so  few  people.  You  maybe  in 
a  similar  fix  yourself  some  day,  Browne. 
Then  you'll  know  what  I  feel.  It  ruins 
a  man's  work,  upsets  his  sleep  and  his 
appetite  and  everything." 

"  Should  you  be  very  surprised  if  I 
said  that  I  was  in  a  similar  fix  ?  Should 
you  feel  altogether  knocked  off  your 
perch  if  I  told  you  I  loved  Miss  Deane 
just  as  much  as  you  do,  old  chap  ?  " 

Tim  was  knocked  off  his  perch.  His 
jaw  fell,  and,  with  it,  his  pipe.  He  turned 
colour,  and  gazed  blankly  at  his  friend 
without  speaking. 

VOL.    II.  N 
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""We're  in  the  same  boat,  Bird,  and 
tliat's  a  fact.  It's  the  rummest  thing 
that  ever  happened,  I  should  think,  for 
two  men  to  be  talking  about  such  a  sub- 
ject to  one  another.  But  we  can't  help 
it  now.  Your  frankness  left  me  no 
chance,  unless  I'd  been  a  damned  sneak 
and  fought  you  with  a  big  advantage." 

"  'Advantage  '  !  "  said  Tim,  mournfully ; 
"  I  should  think  you  had.  You  cannot 
help  having  that,  whether  you  want  it 
or  not." 

His  whimsical  look  of  misery  made  the 
other  laugh. 

"  I  don't  see  it.  But  I'm  glad  we're 
both  philosophers  enough  not  to  make 
idiots  of  ourselves.  We  ought  to  take 
off  our  ooats  and  punch  each  other's 
heads  ;  but,  instead,  we  argue  here  calmly 
and  in  a  dignified  sort  of  way.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  'Varsity.  What  d'you 
think?" 

"  As  to  being  calm,  I'm  not,"  said 
Tim.  "  I  was  too  staggered  to  speak 
at  first.  Now  I  must.  It's  cruel  hard 
lines  on  me,  this  thing  happening — cruel 
hard  lines.     You  couldn't  help  it,  I  sup- 
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pose ;  but  it  seems  to  me  like  the  rich 
Johnny  taking  the  poor  devil's  solitary 
ewe  lamb.  You  had  the  world  to  choose 
from,  and  I — " 

''You're  jumping  at  conclusions  too 
quickly.  You're  whining  as  though  you 
were  beaten  before  the  j&ght.  Let's  keep 
up  the  high  level  of  this  extraordinary 
discussion.  She's  not  your  ewe  lamb, 
you  know." 

Tim  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  and 
watched  his  companion  cleaning  an  old 
briar  pipe  with  a  crow's  feather.  He 
looked  critically  at  Fred,  noted  his 
shapely  leg,  his  splendid  build,  set  off 
by  tweed  knickerbockers  and  a  Norfolk 
jacket.  He  observed  his  clean-cut,  strong 
face,  his  crisp,  sunny  hair,  his  promising 
moustache. 

"  She's  in  love,"  he  said,  shortly.  "  It's 
fifty  to  one  you're  the  man." 

''  That's  childish.  Bird.  If  the  betting 
isn't  even,  then  I  should  say  it  must  be 
in  your  favour.  You  know  her  far  better 
than  I  can.  You  were  one  of  the  familiar 
objects  on  her  horizon  before  she  ever 
heard  of  me." 

N  2 
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"Yes,  it's  just  those  familiar  objects 
that  get  left  and  utterly  scored  off  and 
sat  upon  by  a  girl.  Look  at  the  blaze 
of  splendour  there  is  about  you.  IVe 
never  done  anything,  and  probably  never 
shall." 

"  My  dear  Bird,  if  youVe  made  her 
love  you,  you  have  done  a  finer  thing  than 
ever  I  did  in  my  life.  You  must  know 
that  money  wouldn't  enter  the  thoughts 
of  Marian  Deane.  No,  not  money  or 
position  or  anything  in  the  world,  but 
the  man  as  a  man." 

•*  Well,  as  a  man,  you  smash  me." 

"  ISTow  you  want  me  to  compliment 
you.  You  are  miles  better  looking  and 
neater  built.  There's  too  much  of  me. 
But  we're  talking  like  two  school-girls 
now.  She's  in  love,  so  there's  an  end 
of  the  matter.  The  man  she  loves  can 
win  her,  and  I  bet  no  other  in  the  uni- 
verse ever  will." 

It  was  an  enthusiastic  remark,  show- 
ing scant  knowledge  of  feminine  nature. 

"  The  question  is  :  who  is  the  chap  ?  " 
said  Tim. 

"  Exactly ;  and   the   only  way  to  find 
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that  out  is  to  ask  her.  If  you're  the 
lucky  one,  I  shall  accept  the  defeat 
logically  and  calmly,  though,  of  course, 
my  life  will  be  ruined  in  a  way.  And  if 
I  succeed,  then  you  must  summon  your 
fortitude.  Really  that's  about  all  we 
need  say." 

"  We  are  philosophers,  there's  not  a 
doubt  of  it,  Browne." 

''  Philosophy  will  have  to  help  the  chap 
who  is  beaten,  Bird.^ 

**  Yes,  he'll  want  it,  poor  beggar.  Be- 
fore we  talk  about  something  different 
there's  one  idea  occurs  to  me.  Of  course, 
as  Miss  Deane's  in  love  already  and  her 
mind  made  up,  so  to  speak,  it  doesn't 
much  matter  which  of  us  has  the — the 
first  refusal — eh  ?  " 

"  No,  not  in  the  least." 

"  And  yet,  Browne,  I  should  rather 
like  to  speak  first." 

"  All  right,  old  man.  Only  don't  waste 
time  about  it." 

"  She's  coming  home  again  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  you  might  have  your  affair 
over  by  the  end  of  the  week.     You  see 
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I'm  not  down  for  tlie  whole  six  weeks. 
I  want  to  get  back.  I  don't  find  I  read 
well  here." 

"  I'll  hurry  up  then." 

"  And  now  let  us  go  and  get  a  drink. 
I  see  a  black  building  and  a  blue  slate 
roof  up  on  the  hill  there,  where  the  white 
road  winds.  A  public-house  in  all  pro- 
bability." 

"Eight.  And  we*li  each  drink  s-uc- 
eess — " 

*'  To  ourselves,  naturally." 

They  strode  off,  each  feeling  a  con- 
straint he  endeavoured  to  conceal.  De- 
spite their  wisdom  and  scientific  method 
of  discussing  the  matter,  both  felt  the 
former  friendship  was  not  quite  possible 
now.  Probably  it  never  would  be  again. 
They  could  not  banish  the  subject  as 
easily  as  they  imagined,  and,  neither 
caring  to  renew  it,  silence  reigned  while 
they  strode  amidst  boulders,  heather,  and 
gorse,  to  regain  the  white  flint  road. 
Tim's  reflections  bore  him  further  and 
further  into  distinctly  savage  trains  of 
thought,  not  to  be  deemed  either  logical 
or    philosophic.       Fred     found     himself 
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actually  smiling  ;  and  once  Tim  caught 
him  doing  so,  which  was  awkward.  In 
truth,  Fred  felt  very  hopeful.  ^hy 
should  Miss  Deane  have  fled  if  she 
loved  his  rival  ?  It  seemed  suffi- 
ciently clear  that  young  Bird  had  done 
nothing  to  show  her  that  her  love  was 
hopeless.  Xow,  "if  by  any  lucky  fluke," 
as  he  told  himself,  ''  she  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  Fred  Browne,  Esquire — why  a 
modest  girl,  a  shy,  retiring  violet  of  a 
girl  like  Marian,"  etc.,  etc.  Then  he 
swore  freely  at  himself  for  being  a  damned 
puppy  and  a  conceited  ass  and  so  forth. 

The  distant  house,  when  reached, 
proved  to  be  a  labourer's  cottage,  quite 
unequal  to  providing  any  manly  refresh- 
ment. 

''  I  can  give  'e  a  pint  of  fresh  milk, 
if  so  be  'e  cares  for  'ur,"  said  the  wild- 
haired  young  woman  who  answered  their 
summons. 

Milk  was  better  than  nothing,  and  each 
drank  deeply,  almost  fiercely,  of  that 
innocent  liquid.  Then,  having  learned 
the  nearest  road  to  Great  Mist  Tor,  which 
was  their  destination,  they  set  out  again, 
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swinging  along  faster  than  was  neces- 
sary and  making  ostentatious  attempts  at 
conversation.  Fred  thought  Tim  was 
sulky,  and  Tim  thought  Fred  was 
offensively  cock-sure  of  success.  Each 
began  to  have  a  grievance ;  the  griev- 
ances grew  with  the  milestones  they 
passed ;  their  patience  dwindled  with 
their  tobacco. 

'*  Confound  it,  Bird,"  exclaimed  Fred  at 
length,  after  a  silence  lasting  a  mile. 
''  What's  the  matter  with  you,  man  ? 
You're  not  tired  P  " 

"  '  Tired  '  !  I  don't  fancy  you  could  tire 
me,  my  dear  chap.  I  can't  do  many 
things,  but  I  can  walk." 
.  "  Of  course  you  can.  You'd  swamp 
me  at  anything  over  ten  miles.  But  a 
man  isn't  always  in  good  form.  We've 
done  eighteen  miles  now." 

"  We've  done  twenty,"  said  Tim.  "  I 
think  this  Mist  Tor  business  is  rot.  The 
place  is  only  approached  through  huge 
bogs.     I  know  it ;  you  don't." 

''  We  may  just  as  well  get  to  the  top  if 
we  can.     We  are  there  now." 

Great  Mist  Tor  rose  above  them  as  they 
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stopped  for  a  moment  on  a  stone  bridge 
over  tlie  Walkham  river  at  its  feet. 
Wild,  brown,  desolate,  studded  with 
grey  granite,  the  .gaunt  mountain  stood, 
outlined  with  jagged  crown  against  the 
blue.  They  began  the  ascent  through 
shelving,  heather-clad  ridges  of  black 
peat,  boulders,  bog,  clear  pools,  rushes, 
and  quaking,  emerald  moss. 

"Water's  a  mystery  in  Dartmoor,"  said 
Fred.  "  It  doesn't  seem  capable  of  finding 
its  own  level." 

"We  shall  find  ours  before  we  have 
done  with  this  foolery,"  answered  Tim, 
and  the  next  moment,  slipping  as  he  took 
off  for  a  jump,  he  was  in  over  his  stock- 
ings to  the  knees. 

Thereupon  the  young  man's  accu- 
mulated irritation  found  vent.  He  tried 
to  keep  his  temper,  but  failed  upon  hear- 
ing Fred's  loud  laugh. 

He  swore  a  trifle  and  then  proceeded, — 

"I'm  not  going  on  with  this  wild-goose 
chase.  I  shall  turn  here  and  make  for 
Tavistock.  If  you've  got  any  sense,  you 
will  too.  You're  like  an  infant,  simply 
splashing  in  mud  for  the  fun  of  it." 
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"  Gro  back,  my  dear  chap,  if  you  must. 
But  I  mean  getting  to  the  top  myself. 
Take  off  your  stockings  and  wash  'em 
while  you  wait.  They'Jl  dry  all  right  in 
an  hour." 

"  You  don't  imagine  that  I'm  going  to 
stop  here  waiting  your  pleasure  for  an 
hour,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not.  I  only  suggested.  I'll 
get  on  anyway,  if  you're  not  coming." 

In  another  moment  he  was  tramping 
forward  up  the  hill,  and  Tim  was  hurry- 
ing down.  Of  course,  their  philosophy 
had  failed  them.  No  amount  of  chance, 
muddy  mishap  had  ever  made  the  young 
men  fall  out.  "  I  suppose,"  reflected  Fred, 
"that  I  proposed  something  impossible 
to  human  nature  ;  but  I  wasn't  feeling 
savage  myself."  And  Tim,  upon  his  way 
to  Tavistock,  lighted  another  pipe,  scraped 
his  stockings,  and  gave  thoughts  play. 
"  It's  a  mean  thing,  his  coming  between 
us,  if  he  has.  Of  course,  it  is  idle  to 
pretend  any  more  real  regard  between 
us  till  this  is  settled.  And  even  when  it 
has  been,  one  party  is  certain  to  feel  too 
bad  to    make    it  up.     I   shan't.     I  shall 
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keep  mj  nerve  about  it  however  it  goes  ; 
but  Browne's  so  accustomed  to  have 
everything  his  own  way,  that  he'll  cut 
up  rough  to  a  certainty  if  I  beat  him." 

Poor  Marian  !  what  would  have  been 
her  feelings,  had  she  known  that  her 
sore  young  heart  was  now  a  subject  of 
conversation  for  undergraduates  ?  I 
think  that  had  made  her  more  disposed 
to  end  her  days  in  the  blue  bosom  of 
Moulin  Huet  Bay  than  ever  the  thought 
of  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall's  engagement. 
If  Sappho  ever  really  took  her  celebrated 
header,  it  was  not  for  love  of  Phaon, 
the  ferryman,  but  because  the  affair  had 
got  about.  Marian's  wound,  though 
grievously  deep,  was  healing  now,  by 
first  intention,  and  she  had  already 
written  home  to  mention  the  date  of  her 
return. 

On  reading  the  recorded  conversation 
between  this  young  woman's  two  ad- 
mirers, one  point  appears  to  be  worth 
accentuating.  It  denotes  a  measure  of  self- 
confidence,  and  self-complaisance  comic 
to  witness  and  only  possible  in  any  intelli- 
gent man  ere  his  beard  has  grown.     Tim 
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and  Fred  never  even  raised  tlie  likelihood 
of  Marion's  love  having  another  object 
than  themselves.  Fred  indeed  reminded 
his  companion  that  there  were  other  men 
in  the  world  besides  Tim  Bird ;  but  he 
meant  "  another  man."  It  was  merely  a 
question  with  them  both  as  to  which  was 
the  more  fortunate.  The  conceivable  al- 
ternative, that  an  idol  of  a  different 
mould  already  stood  in  the  shrine,  never 
occurred  to  either. 

But  if  the  outward  evidences  of  love 
are,  as  in  this  case,  subject  for  some 
mirth  ;  if  the  smitten  being  presents  a 
more  or  less  ridiculous  appearance ;  yet 
remember  this  :  such  phases  of  the 
condition  are  transitory  and  the  subse- 
quent knowledge  invaluable.  Let  those 
who  have  themselves  suffered,  regard  a 
fellow  creature  in  like  case  with  respect ; 
let  those  who  have  not  loved  feel  envy 
and  be  silent.  God  bless  the  enamoured 
and  bring  them  well  out  of  it.  Love 
is  a  mighty  education,  an  entry  behind 
the  veil,  a  glimpse  into  the  arcana  of 
human  nature ;  and  those  who  have 
never  known  it,  who  have  never  felt  the 
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throb,  the  misery,  the  glory  of  it,  miss 
an  essential  to  sympathetic  study  of 
their  kind.  Cupid  is  blind,  no  doubt,  but 
there  have  been  not  a  few  blind  celebrities 
in  this  world  quite  capable  of  teaching 
many  things  to  those  who  enjoy  good 
eyesight. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AFTER   THE    STORM. 

As  may  be  guessed,  Miss  Minnifie  suffered 
a  good  deal  more  from  tlie  fiasco  at  the 
Town  Hall    than    did    her  parent.     He 
certainly   whined    and   chattered  all  the 
way  home,  but  next  morning  the   affair 
was  already  dim  in  his  memory,  and  he 
ate  and  slept  as  usual,  save  that  a  slight 
cold  developed  in  his  head  and  kept  him 
to    his  chair.     But    his    daughter  found 
past  horrors  stand  out  even  more  clearly 
in  the  daylight  next  morning.     She  was 
a    woman    of    action    at    all   times,    and 
immediately  after  breakfast  took  a  step 
she  considered  well  calculated  to  minimise 
the  publicity  of  the  recent  contretemps. 
This  consisted  in  an    early  visit  to  Mr. 
Timpson.     The  Trumpet  appeared   three 
days  later,    and  Miss    Minnifie    decided 
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with  herself  that  only  a  modified  report, 
if  any,  of  that  part  of  the  proceedings 
involving  Wisdom  should  be  published. 
Those  who  were  present  would  doubtless 
talk,  but  mere  rumour  dies  in  time, 
whereas  the  printed  word  remains  as  a 
lasting  record.  She  did  not  like  Mr. 
Timpson,  and  Mr.  Timpson  disliked  her  ; 
but  she  felt  that  if  she  could  get  him 
alone  in  his  office,  a  good  deal  might  be 
done.  Timpson,  who  was  but  a  weak 
thing,  endeavoured  to  escape  the  inter- 
view by  sending  word  that  he  was  busy. 
Miss  Minnifie,  however;  returned  answer 
that  her  time  was  her  own,  and  that  she 
would  await  his  leisure.  Knowing  that 
this  meant  the  lady  was  not  to  be  escaped, 
he  put  a  bold  face  upon  it  and  marched 
into  his  office,  with  the  most  implacable 
and  editorial  manner  he  could  assume. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  what  she  wanted, 
and  he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to 
refuse  any  such  request. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Timpson.  What 
another  perfect  day  !  You  must  forgive 
me  for  coming  to  take  up  ten  minutes  of 
your  valuable   time.    Indeed,  I   scarcely 
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think  I  shall  occupy  so  long  ;  for  I  expect 
you  have  already  determined  to  do  just 
what  I  am  come  to  suggest." 

"  What  might  that  be,  Miss  Minnifie  ?  " 
he  asked,  offering  her  a  chair. 

"  I  refer  to  the  meeting  last  night.  I 
think  you  were  as  indignant  as  any  of 
us  at  the  way  my  father,  Mr.  Minnifie, 
was  treated.  That  his  white  hairs 
should  have  been  submitted  to  such  gross 
and  offensive  vulgarity  was  sad." 

"  I  was  certainly  very  sorry  to  see 
it." 

* "  I  knew  you  -would  be.  I  observed 
you  were  indignant  at  the  time.  I  said  to 
myself,  '  I  should  not  wonder  if  Mr. 
Timpson  wrote  a  scathing  article  about 
this.  Of  course  he  has  a  splendid  case 
and  might  give  Heatherbridge  a  good 
hard  rap  over  the  knuckles.  But,'  I 
said,  '  I  do  hope  he  will  not  do  so.  I  do 
trust,  on  second  thoughts,  he  will  not 
wield  the  lash,  so  to  say.'  " 

"  I  was  not  going  to  make  any  especial 
allusion  to  the  subject." 

"  Then  my  opinion  of  you  is  confirmed. 
I  am  sure  you  are  right.     Indeed,  though 
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we  occasionally  differ  on  minor  points,  I 
frequently  find  myself  supporting  your 
views.  It  will  certainly  be  better,  as  you 
say,  to  omit  all  allusion  to  the  incident, 
and,  of  course,  tlie  incident  itself.*' 

"  Well,  as  to  that.  Miss  Minnifie,  you 
see  it  is  part  of  the  meeting,  all  taken 
down  by  my  shorthand,  special  reporters. 
No,  I  fear  that  must  be  reported." 

"  You  amaze  me.  You  surely  cannot 
mean  that  you  were  going  to  print  the 
actual  scene  ?  You  were  not  going  to 
absolutely  publish  the  vulgarity  and  coarse 
behaviour  of  the  lower  classes  of  Heather- 
bridge  in  that  way  ?  And  not  only  the 
lower  classes,  unfortunately.  My  dear 
Mr.  Timpson,  I  am  glad  I  called,  because 
upon  this  point  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions.  You  have  scarcely  thought  the 
matter  out  yet." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have,"  he  said,  doggedly. 
"It's  set  up  by  this  time.  The  report 
must  not  be  garbled  now.  You  forget 
my  own  views  too.  I  am  steadily  for  the 
railway,  and  have  been  all  along." 

''  Of  course  you  are.  I  know  that 
well  enough.     You  did  more  to  influence 

VOL.    II.  0 
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the  public  judgment  than  anybody.  They 
have  to  thank  you  and  Mr.  Browne  for 
their  triumph." 

Timpson  rather  liked  being  coupled  with 
Mr.  Browne. 

"  I  may  tell  you,"  continued  Miss 
Minnifie,  "  that  Mr.  Browne  spoke  in  very 
warm  terms  of  that  article  entitled  '  Why 
should  Heatherbridge  wait  ? '  He  said 
there  was  real  grit  in  it." 

"  I  think  it  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head  myself." 

"It  did — from  your  point  of  view. 
You  generally  do  so.  But,  to  return  to 
the  subject,  your  contemplated  action  is 
surely  ill-judged.  Honestly  I  think  the 
idea  is  not  like  one  we  should  expect,  and 
have  the  right  to  expect  from  you.  You 
are  always  on  the  side  of  law  and  order, 
and  to  give  the  benefit  of  publicity  to  that 
vulgar  attack  on  a  venerable  man — a 
man,  whose  name  alone  ought  to  command 
respect  in  this  place — to  publish  that 
ferocious  and  unmanly — and  unwomanly 
assault — is  not  worthy  of  the  Trumpet. 
Because  you  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Min- 
nifie's  opinion,  the  low  people  who  attacked 
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him  will  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
took  a  friendly  view  of  their  conduct.  I 
should  think  you  were  far  above  that. 
Your  reputation  is  not  of  a  sort  that  dig- 
pends  upon  the  lower  social  stratum.  I 
should  be  the  last  to  question  the  liberty 
of  the  Press.  It  would  be  impertinent  for 
me  to  approach  you  in  your  official  posi- 
tion. I  only  desire  to  get  your  opinion  of 
this  question  as  a  matter  of  our  general 
welfare.  You  strike  such  a  high  note 
always.  Your  tone  is  so  good,  that  I  felt 
safe  in  your  hands  from  the  first.  Indeed, 
I  do  still." 

Mr.  Timpson  scratched  his  head. 

"  It  is  such  an  important  part  of  the 
meeting,"  he  said. 

"  I  see  you  are  disinclined  to  pass 
the  matter  entirely  over,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it.  I  felt  we  should  think 
alike  there.  Perhaps  the  idea  of  a 
leader,  after  all,  is  the  best.  I  should 
imagine  that  if  you  left  out  the  inci- 
dent in  the  meeting  and  just  had  a 
short  editorial  remark  alluding,  with  a 
stinging  sentence  or  two,  to  the  unseemly 
attack  on  one  of  our  oldest  residents — 
0  2 
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Or,  how  would  you  like  another  view? 
Mr.  Browne  has  a  high  opinion  of  you. 
Is  your  opinion  of  him  equally  high  ? 
Would  you  care  to  know  what  he  thinks  ?  " 

Mr.  Timpson  felt  the  responsibility 
might  be  thus  taken  very  happily  off  his 
shoulders. 

"  Of  course,  outside  opinions  must 
never  influence  an  editor,"  he  said.  "  In 
fact,  they  never  do.  But  still,  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Browne  says." 

"  You  shall  receive  a  letter  from  him 
to-day,"  declared  Miss  Minnifie.  "  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  influence  him  any 
more  than  I  have  attempted  to  influence 
you.  I  shall  merely  obtain  his  opinion 
and  ask  him  to  forward  it  to  you.  I 
think  that  is  all  that  need  be  said.  We 
are  practically  of  one  mind  upon  the 
matter.  I  hear  you  spoke  after  I  had 
gone.  You  will  send  my  father  the 
Trumjpet  as  usual.  Is  Mrs.  Timpson 
through  her  trouble  ?  A  noble  boy, 
Surgeon  Dawes  tells  me.  Good  morn- 
ing." 

Mr.  Timpson  hardly  knew  whether  he 
had  won   or   lost   this   battle,   but  that 
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evening  he  received  a  brief  note  from 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Browne  which  led  him  to 
suspect  that  he  had  lost  it. 

*'  Dear  sir,"  said  the  writer,  "  I  hear 
jou  contemplate  the  advisability  of  leav- 
ing out  from  your  report  of  the  meeting 
last  night  any  mention  of  a  painful  inci- 
dent which  marred  the  discussion.  I 
think  you  will  be  very  wise  to  do  so. 
As  to  censuring  those  who  shouted  at 
the  old  gentleman  in  question,  that  is  a 
matter  for  your  own  judgment.  Yours 
faithfully, 

"  Geoffeey  Browne." 

"When,  therefore,  Timpson's  TrumiJet 
came  out,  many  who  expected  a  pleasant 
dish  of  excitement  were  disappointed. 
There  was  no  allusion  to  the  scandal  at 
all,  save  in  the  shape  of  one  paragraph 
in  "  Questions  of  the  Day." 

"  We  cannot  compliment  a  certain  section 
of  our  community  upon  their  attitude  to  an 
aged  speaker  at  the  recent  Town  Hall  meeting. 
To  insult  a  man  in  a  building  which  was 
erected  by  him  is  sadly  lacking  in  good  tasted 

"  That  cunning  creature  paid  Timpson 
heavily  to  keep  it  out,  no  doubt,"  de- 
clared Mrs.  Meadows,  when  she  read  it. 
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"  Such  things  do  not  interest  me,"  said 
Miss  Minnifie  to  Commander  Cragg,  after 
he  showed -her  the  paragraph.  **  But  the 
meaning  here  seems  clear  enough.  I  take 
it  to  be  a  direct  allusion  to  the  behaviour 
of  a  certain  person  at  the  meeting.  And 
that  person,  not  to  mention  names,  lives 
at  the  vicarage.  And  she  deserves  it.  I 
hope  she  may  have  .the  sense  to  take  it  to 
heart.     Not  that  she  will." 

Thus  did  the  admirable  and  ingenious 
Mercy  Minnifie  turn  her  discomfort  into 
the  aspect  of  a  triumph.  That  she  was 
not  quite  pleased  with  herself,  it  must  be 
confessed.  Her  conscience  pricked  her 
a  little.  She  hated  to  give  or  receive 
flattery,  and  her  recent  adulation  of  the 
feeble  Timpson  made  her  ashamed.  But 
she  told  herself  that  the  powers  of  evil 
need  to  be  fought  with  their  own  weapons 
at  times  ;  and,  as  it  fell  out,  very  weighty 
affairs  soon  put  the  matter  from  her  mind. 

Another  individual  chose  the  morning 
after  the  meeting  for  an  unpleasant  inter- 
view. Commander  Cragg  disliked  all 
suspense.  He  foresaw  a  painful  con- 
versation,    w'ith     Mr.    Parkhouse,     and 
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albeit  that  gentleman  was  still  in  the 
clutches  of  the  gout,  he  determined  to 
take  him  back  his  manuscript  speech 
immediately,  and  so  make  an  end,  once 
and  for  all,  of  the  railway  business  and 
everything  relating  thereto. 

Mr.  Parkhouse  had  heard  nothing,  and 
was  very  pleased  to  see  the  Commander. 
.  "  Good  of  you  to  look  me  up,  Cragg. 
I  greatly  regretted  my  inability  to  be 
present ;  but  needs  must,  when  the  fiend, 
in  the  shape  of  this  terrible  ailment, 
drives  a  man.  When  it  touches  the  knee, 
one  needs  one's  philosophy,  I  assure  you. 
How  did  it  all  go  ?  We  lost,  I  sup- 
pose ?  My  housekeeper  was  present. 
But  she  brought  home  no  very  suc- 
cinct account  of  events.  Nor  does 
she  appear  to  remember  how  my  own 
speech  struck  the  meeting.  But  pos- 
sibly she  would  not  have  understood  it." 

"  My  dear  Parkhouse,"  struck  in  the 
Commander,  glad  of  such  a  happy  oppor- 
tunity, ''  that  is  just  the  point.  You 
were  a  head  and  shoulders  above  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  there." 

"And   yet   I   made   lucidity  rather   a 
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feature,  knowing  that  a  certain  percent- 
age of  my  audience  would  be  unfamiliar 
with  intellectual  methods  of  reasoning. 
Were  they  a/Z  so  dull?" 

*'A11.  It  was  honestly  too  deep  for 
the  whole  lot  of  'em." 

"  Who  read  it  ?  A  good  deal  would 
depend  on  intelligent  emphasis  and  elo- 
cution." 

"  Nobody  read  it,"  confessed  the  Com- 
mander. ''  At  least,  not  to  the  meeting," 
he  added,  hastily.  "  I  read  it,  or  a  good 
deal  of  it,  to  Somerset,  and  we  agreed 
that,  frankly,  it  was  much  too — too 
subtle.  Somerset  actually  couldn't  follow 
it  himself,  clever  though  he  is." 

Mr.  Parkhouse  thought  a  moment,  with 
an  exceedingly  bitter  expression  of 
mingled  contempt  and  disappointment 
upon  his  face.     Then  he  answered, — 

"  Of  course  I'm  above  such  things.  It 
is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  to 
me  personally.  But  you'll  forgive  me 
for  saying,  Cragg,  that  I  scarcely  think 
you  were  justified  in  withholding  my  re- 
marks. Is  it  not  possible  your  judgment 
may  have  erred  ?  " 
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"  I  didn't  go  on  my  own  judgment  at 
all,  nor  yet  on  Somerset's.  We  couldn't 
understand  you,  I  admit.  So  we  asked 
tlie  vicar,  who  is  a  scholar,  to  read  a  few 
pages  and  give  us  his  opinion." 

''  Childish  !  The  vicar  was  on  the 
other  side." 

''  Well,  he's  a  scholar,  any  way,  and  he 
couldn't  quite  understand  it,  either  ;  he 
said  it  was  clever,  but  not  orthodox ; 
so  you  must  forgive  mere  old  soldiers 
and  sailors  from  being  beaten  by  it. 
Honestly,  Parkhouse,  it  wouldn't  have 
done  any  good.  If  you'd  got  the  speech 
by  dictation  from  an  angel  out  of  heaven, 
it  wouldn't  have  helped  us ;  we  were  beat 
from  the  start." 

*'  Still  I  persist  in  saying,  Cragg,  that 
you  did  a  wrong  thing  ;  I  had  as  much 
right  to  be  heard  as  you.  Don't,  of 
course,  think  that  I  care  ;  the  matter  is 
too  trivial  for  a  man  ^ith  any  pretensions 
to  philosophy  to  bestow  more  than  a 
passing  thought  upon  ;  but  I  speak  now 
for  your  good.  Honestly,  I  think  you 
should  not  take  so  much  upon  yourself. 
You  exaggerate  your  importance  a  httle." 
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The  Commander  grew  red. 

"  I've  tried  to  be  civil,  Parkhouse,  and 
I  don't  want  to  quarrel,  least  of  all  with  a 
sick  man.  But  if  you  were  so  jolly  anxious 
to  have  your  stuff  read  out,  why  didn't  you 
show  a  grain  of  pluck  and  come  and  let 
it  off  yourself  ?  You  might  have  had  one 
of  Billing's  Bath  chairs.  It  wasn't  fair 
to  expect  anybody  else  to  read  it,  es- 
pecially as  they  couldn't  understand  it.'* 

"  My  dear  Commander,  an  author  finds 
the  arguments  ;  but  he  doe'n't  find  the 
brains  to  appreciate  them,  as  well." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  and,  if  you  ask  me, 
you'd  have  to  look  a  mighty  long  way  to 
find  'em  in  this  case.  I  didn't  come  here 
to  criticise  your  speech,  and  I  don't 
suppose,  if  I  did,  it  would  carry  any 
weight ;  but  now  we're  on  the  subject, 
and  without  any  disrespect,  I  tell  you 
that  I  think  it  was  rubbish  from  start 
to  finish.  I  very  .much  doubt  if  you 
know  what  it  all  means  yourself.  It's 
like  a  dictionary  gone  mad." 

*'  Such  a  remark  is  both  irrational  and 
insulting,"  said  Mr.  Parkhouse.  *'  Of 
course,  this   criticism,  coming   from  one 
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of  your  intellectual  calibre,  Commander 
Cragg,  must  be  regarded  as  a  compli- 
ment, rather  than  the  reverse  ;  but  you 
intended  it  as  an  insult,  and  as  such  I 
regard  it.'* 

"  You're  gouty,  or  else  you  wouldn't  be 
so  paltry,"  asserted  the  Commander.  **  I 
don't  want  to  insult  you.  I  know  you're 
a  very  clever  man,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ; 
but  you  have  not  done  yourself  justice 
here.  You  were  probably  sickening  for 
something  when  you  wrote  it.  I'd  have 
read  the  stuff  like  a  shot  ;  only  I  didn't 
want  to  make  you  a  laughing-stock. 
You  look  it  over  when  you're  better 
again,  and  you'll  thank  me  for  having 
kept  it  dark." 

This  was  more  than  Mr.  Parkhouse 
could  stand  in  his  present  humour. 

"  Good  morning,"  he  said,  shortly. 
''  You  needn't  stay.  Understand  that  I 
shall  regard  you  ag  a  stranger  hence- 
forth." 

"  All  right.  I'll  try  to  keep  alive, 
notwithstanding.  I  know  what  I  shall 
regard  you  as,  too  ;  but  I  won't  mention 
it.     Somerset  said  he  thought  that  speech 
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was  a  bit  out  of  your  blessed  book.  If 
it  is,  I'm  sorry,  for  you  must  be  wasting 
a  good  deal  of  your  time.  Now  I'm 
going." 

''  You  may  go  to  the  devil,  for  all  I 
care  !  "  snapped  the  gouty  philosopher. 

"  How  can  I,  when  you've  said  over 
and  over  again,  at  the  club,  that  there's 
no  such  person  ?  " 

Commander  Oragg  fled  after  this  mag- 
nificent repartee.  He  chuckled  all  the 
way  home,  and  took  care  to  tell  every 
male  acquaintance  he  met  that  day  how 
he  had  ''  scored  "  off  Parkhouse.  Mean- 
time the  other  man  read  over  his 
ponderous  sentences  again,  and  found  a 
gradual  return  to  peace  in  the  contem- 
plation of  them.  Most  of  his  speech  had 
come  out  of  his  book,  as  General  Somerset 
conjectured. 

The  little  excitement  soon  rippled 
away,  making  room  upon  the  Heather- 
bridge  ocean  for  fresh  disturbances  and 
new  commotions.  People  were  princi- 
pally occupied  in  watching  and  discussing 
the  Rev.  Sprigge-Marshall  and  his  future 
wife.     The  view  generally  taken  of  the 
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curate's  enterprise  lacked  charity.  Even 
Mrs.  Bird,  who  never,  if  she  could  help 
it,  said  an  unkind  word  of  anybody, 
admitted  in  company  that,  from  a 
worldly  standpoint,  the  engagement  was 
not  a  happy  one. 

"  Indeed,"  she  said,  "  it  doesn't  redound 
to  the  credit  of  either  party." 

**  The  vicar  is  only  waiting  for  him  to 
send  in  his  resignation,"  explained  Mrs. 
Meadows,  who  was  present  when  Mrs. 
Bird  pronounced  her  judgment.  "  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  my  husband  was 
weak  to  wait  quite  so  long.  We  are' 
already  on  the  look-out  for  a  new  man." 

Meanwhile,  those  most  concerned  went 
upon  their  way,  and  twenty  people 
already  knew,  with  absolute  certainty, 
twenty  different  dates  for  the  coming 
wedding.  Mr.  Marshall  Sprigge-Marshall 
behaved  towards  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions with  gentleness  and  propriety. 
He  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  as  lover-like 
as  she  could  have  wished,  but  the  lady 
felt  very  happy,  and  cared  less  for  the 
criticism  of  Heatherbridge  than  might 
have  been  expected. 
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"  It  is  too  small  a  field  for  you,  dear 
one,"  she  said  to  the  curate ;  "  your 
strength  and  breadth  are  wasted  here. 
I  shall  be  glad  enough  to  go.  I  do  not 
even  think  that  I  should  care  to  be 
married  in  Heatherbridge." 

"Nor  do  I,  Jeanette.  We  will  cer- 
tainly go.  London  is  the  best  place  for 
us  to  be  married  in.  As  to  a  large 
sphere,  I  am  not  very  ambitious  for  that ; 
one  man  can  find  enough  to  do  in  a  small 
sphere,  if  he  works  conscientiously." 

It  was  finally  decided  between  them 
that  they  should  be  married  in  a  couple 
of  months,  and  that  the  curate  should 
resign  as  soon  as  possible.  He  braced 
himself  to  the  situation,  and  honestly 
tried  to  look  upon  the  bright  side  of  it  as 
far  as  might  be.  He  pitied  the  woman 
very  heartily.  She  loved  him  well,  but 
her  admiration  seemed  flat,  and  un- 
profitable, and  nauseating.  The  more  he 
knew  of  her,  the  greater  grew  his  con- 
viction that  she  was  no  wife  for  a 
clergyman.  In  arguing  with  himself,  he 
invariably  mounted  the  pedestal  of  his 
profession.     From  this  exalted  base,  the 
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engagement  looked  egregiouslj  unsatis- 
factory. He.  studied  himself  as  though, 
he  were  not  himself,  but  another  person. 
He  had  no  notion  what  would  be  the  end 
of  affairs ;  but  the  certainty  of  being 
absolutely  and  definitely  married  to  Mrs. 
Watford  was  always  banished  from  his 
reflections  as  a  fact  not  to  be  insisted 
upon.  At  any  rate,  there  was  no  hurry. 
He  began  to  work  harder  than  usual  in 
the  parish.  This  operation  soothed  his 
nerves  wonderfully,  and  tended  to  revive 
self-respect.  IS'otwithstanding  his  placid 
exterior,  and  well-groomed  appearance ; 
notwithstanding  his  studied  courtesy,  and 
apparent  affection  for  his  future  wife ; 
notwithstanding  his  generally  and  widely- 
expressed  gratification  at  the  step  he  was 
about  to  take,  yet,  behind  the  scenes,  he 
found  himself  more  and  more  often 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  despair.  He 
sometimes  wished  he  could  catch  some- 
thing deadly,  and  die  of  it ;  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  Even  the  vicar's 
wife  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  man 
understood  a  curate's  work.  His  en- 
tanglement   darkened    all     his    horizon 
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gradually.  Every  morning,  as  lie  woke 
up,  and  his  wits  returned  from  sleep, 
they  brought  with  them  the  same  dull, 
dead  reflection ;  and  each  day  that  re- 
flection became  more  insupportable.  He 
had  long  explained  to  himself  that  the 
more  mercenary  side  of  the  matter  did 
not  affect  the  main  question  at  all.  'No  ; 
his  error  was  that  he  had  allowed  mere 
human  passion  to  influence  him,  despite 
his  cloth.  What  lay  at  the  root  of  his 
uneasiness  was  this  (so  he  assured  him- 
self) :  that  the  pending  action  would  bring 
ridicule  upon  his  profession.  For  himself, 
he  cared  nothing ;  if  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take— a  fact  which  he  admitted — he  could 
standby  it,  andbear  the  world's  hard  word 
like  a  brave  man  ;  but  was  he  justified  in 
bringing  adverse  criticism  upon  a  priest  ? 
Such  arguments  need  not  be  elaborated ; 
even  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall  himself  aban- 
doned them  at  times  ;  but  they  returned 
with  greater  frequency  to  his  mind  as  day 
followed  day,  and  Mrs.  Watford  began  to 
allude  to  a  final  date.  Then,  after  a  bad 
night  or  two,  and  a  general  suspicion  that 
Heaven  had   forsaken   him,   the    curate 
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determined  to  get  another  man's  opinion. 
He  thought  of  confiding  in  some  London 
priest ;  he  also  believed  that  his  vicar 
might  help  him.  From  a  worldly  point 
of  view,  his  own  elder  brother  would,  he 
knew,  offer  good  advice  ;  but  his  brother 
had  already  spoken  by  letter — had, 
indeed,  written  such  words  as  ill  became 
any  communication  to  a  clergyman,  Xo, 
it  was  to  a  priest  he  must  go,  thought 
Sprigge-Marshall ;  for  the  affair  had  now 
become  'purely  a  matter  of  conscience. 
He  knew  his  duty  to  Mrs,  Watford,  and 
he  would  perform  it  if  he  could ;  but  it 
must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  his  duty  to 
his  God.  In  which  upright  frame  of 
mind  we  may  for  a  brief  while  leave  the 
young  man. 

Though  Mrs.  Watford  now  appears  to 
be  the  only  individual  on  our  horizon 
who  honestly  regards  her  engagment  with 
unmixed  satisfaction,  yet  it  is  my  fortune 
to  here  record  a  second  person's  keen 
gratification  when  he  came  to  hear  of  the 
matter. 

Vincent  Watford,  the  lady's  nephew, 
who  posed  in    a  chapter   or  two   at  the 
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beginning  of  this  chronicle,  hailed  the 
news  with  unfeigned  delight.  His  reason, 
however,  must  be  considered  a  selfish 
one  ;  the  welfare  of  his  aunt  and  his 
aunt's  curate  weighed  lightly  with  him 
as  compared  with  the  fact,  that  one  of 
Mrs.  Watford's  annual  thousands  would, 
upon  her  marriage,  instantly  come  in  liis 
direction.  He  had  often  reflected  upon 
the  possibility  of  such  an  event;  and 
now  the  thing  was  accomplished.  Such 
great  news  was  more  than  sufficient 
excuse  for  a  brief  holiday,  and  Vincent, 
after  a  decent  interval,  camje  down  to 
Heatherbridge  to  pay  Mrs.  "Watford  a 
visit.  "  That  he  might  have  the  privilege 
of  congratulating  his  aunt  in  person  and 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  his 
future  relative " — so  he  put  it  in  a 
preliminary  letter.  "  That  he  might  keep 
this  precious  parson  up  to  the  mark — " 
thus  he  explained  his  departure  from 
town  to  private  friends. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

EXIT   WISDOM. 

"With  the  exception  of  one  important 
case,  matters  had  been  very  quiet  in  the 
medical  world  at  Heatherbridge  for  some 
time.  Just  after  Easter,  Miss  Xeill,  the 
elder — she  who  was  not  engaged — broke 
down  through  having  fasted  too  much 
in  Passion  Week.  But  scarcely  had 
Surgeon  Dawes  packed  her  off  to  the 
sea-side,  with  tonics  and  cod-liver  oil  as 
her  ministers,  when  a  greater  than  Miss 
!N'eill  was  know  to  be  extremely  unwell. 

Mr.  Noah  Minnifie's  cold  developed 
instead  of  subsiding,  and  Doctor  Deane 
was  called  in.  The  medical  man  took 
a  grave  view  of  the  case,  and,  upon  the 
second  or  third  day,  the  bad  symptoms 
increasing  to  an  extent  that  was  alarm- 
ing, he  suggested  to  Miss  Minnifie  the 
p  2 
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advisability  of  having  a  second  opinion. 
The  rumours  which  filled  Heatherbridge 
upon  this  event  of  Wisdom's  illness,  cer- 
tainly spoke  well  for  the  originality  and 
inventive  faculties  of  those  responsible 
for  them.  Some  asserted  that  Mrs. 
Meadows  had  occasioned  Noah  Minnifie's 
ailments.  These  held  and  advanced  a 
view  that  the  attack  made  on  Mr.  Minnifie 
by  the  Vicar's  wife  at  the  meeting  had 
caused  the  old  man  to  go  out  of  his 
mind.  Some,  improving  upon  this 
theory,  hinted  openly  that  the  venerable 
gentleman  had  tried  to  commit  suicide. 
All  agreed  that  the  recent  meeting  was 
responsible  for  the  collapse  in  some  way ; 
and  in  this  opinion  they  did  not  err, 
for  while  returning  from  the  Town  Hall, 
somewhat  overheated  by  his  differences 
with  his  fellow-citizens,  Mr.  Minnifie 
contracted  a  cold  which  had  now  settled 
deeply  upon  his  lungs. 

This  illness  may  be  said  to  have 
occasioned  an  event  to  be  described  as 
historical.  Surgeon  Dawes  and  Doctor 
Deane  met  at  the  bedside  and  consulted. 
But  the   spectacle,     though     impressive 
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enough,  unfortunately  failed  of  its  main 
object  :  tlie  preservation  of  the  patient. 

They  spoke  with  Miss  Minnifie,  after 
seeinof  her  father  and  discussino^  the 
case  at  some  length  in  private.  She  was 
haggard  with  two  nights'  watching  by 
the  old  man's  bedside.  But  she  was  spick 
and  span  as  usual.  Surgeon  Dawes  acted 
as  spokesman,  referring  from  time  to 
time  with  pompous  deference  to  his  col- 
league. 

"My  dear  lady,"  began  Dawes,  "  that 
everything  which  can  be  done  has  been 
done,  I  think  you  will  believe  me.  You 
are  in  very  excellent  hands.  I  am,  in 
fact,  unable  to  suggest  anything  which 
Doctor  Deane  has  not  suggested.  I  am 
right  in  describing  the  case  as  one  of 
acute  bronchitis.     Is  it  not  so,  Doctor  ?  " 

"Acute  as  possible,"  assented  the 
other. 

Then  there  is  danger?"  asked  Miss 
Minnifie,  anxiously. 

Surgeon  Dawes  looked  surprised. 

"  Danger !  Certainly;  the  very  gravest 
possible  danger.  Can  it  be  that  you  were 
unaware  of  that  ?  " 
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"  I  think  I  told  you  yesterday,"  mur- 
mured Dr.  Deane. 

"I  hardly  remember.  I  have  had  so 
many  things  to  think  about.  Explain 
exactly  what  I  must  do." 

"Miss  Hurst,  from  the  Cottage 
Hospital,  is  fortunately  available.  I 
know  no  more  useful  lady  in  a  sick  room, 
or  one  more  experienced,"  said  Surgeon 
Dawes. 

"  My  niece  will  come.  Miss  Hurst  and 
I — well,  I  would  rather  have  my  niece. 
She  will  be  here  directly.  What  must  I 
do  ?  " 

"  Warmth  before  anything,  a  level 
temperature,  and  the  steam  kettle  always 
going.  Proceed  in  other  matters  just  as 
my  colleague  has  directed." 

"  And,"  added  Doctor  Deane,  "  I  think, 
if  I  may  suggest,  that  I  should  send  for 
Mr.  Meadows.  His  brain  is  clear  now — I 
mean  your  father's  ;  but  it  may  not  be  for 
long,  you  know.  His  great  age  is  candidly 
against  him.     Am  I  right.  Surgeon  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably.  It  shows  an  error 
in  me  to  have  forgotten.  Mr.  Meadows, 
by  all  means.     I  will  call  for  him  upon 
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my  way  home.  And  a  solicitor.  Are 
his  affairs  settled  ?  Is  his  house  in  order, 
Miss  Minnifie  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  that  is  all  arranged.  And  don't 
call  at  the  vicarage,  please,  Surgeon 
Dawes.     I  should  prefer  to  do  so  myself." 

"Don't  put  it  off, my  dear  lady,"  urged 
Doctor  Deane.  "  It  would  not  be  well  to 
put  it  off." 

"  Then  I  understand  there  is  very  little 
hope  ?  "  asked  Miss  Minnifie  calmly,  but 
with  a  nervous  twitch  about  her-  mouth 
and  hands. 

"  You  make  it  easier  for  us,  dear  Miss 
Minnifie,"  answered  Surgeon  Dawes,  with 
affectation  of  great  mental  rehef .  "  Can- 
didly, I  could  hardly  trust  myself  to  tell 
you.  And  Deane  found  it  equally  diffi- 
cult. I  know  what  Mr.  Minnifie  is  to 
you.  His  sagacity  and  penetration  are 
household  words  in  Heatherbridge.  How 
many  can  say  they  have  not  at  some 
time  or  another  derived  benefit  from  his 
example  or  advice  ?  And  now  the  truth, 
bitter  as  it  is,  must  be  told.  "We  have  no 
choice." 

"  My  father  is  dying  ?  " 
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"  It  would  be  worse  than  idle,  it  would 
be  wicked,  to  pretend  he  is  not." 

"  You  should  have  told  me  sooner,  and 
not  wasted  ten  precious  minutes." 

She  went  straight  from  them  upstairs 
to  the  sick  man's  room,  while  the  doctors 
walked  out  together. 

Wisdom  turned  his  fading  eyes 
anxiously  upon  his  daughter  and  asked 
for  the  news. 

"What  do  they  say,  child?  Seems 
my  breath  gets  shorter." 

"  You  are  very  ill,  father ;  very,  very 
ill." 

Having  directed  her  maid,  who  was  in 
the  room,  to  hasten  for  Mr.  Meadows, 
Miss  Minnifie  sat  down  by  her  father, 
took  his  hand,  pressed  it  softly,  and 
said, — 

"  You  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  dearest 
one.  You  understand,  father,  don't 
you?" 

He  put  out  his  other  hand  that  she 
might  hold  both.  The  first  great  awful 
fear  was  on  him.  The  shock  had  fallen 
and  he  felt  that  his  days  were  done.  A 
man  may  soon  get  reconciled  to  the  fear 
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of  death,  but  the  first  blow,  when  the 
end  is  known  to  be  inevitable,  comes 
with  terrific  force  even  to  the  aged. 

*' Don't  let  me  go,  Mercy;  don't  let 
me  die,  my  child.  They  can't  be  sure  ; 
nobody  can  ever  be  sure.  It's  not 
touched  anything  vital.  It's  only  a  fever 
of  the  breathing  parts.  I've  got  senses 
yet  and  the  use  of  my  limbs." 

"  You  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  your 
God,  father.  Don't  tire  yourself  talking. 
Be  still,  dear  father  ;  be  at  peace." 

He  strusforled  with  his  breath  for  a  little 
longer  and  the  passing  terror  sank  out  of 
his  eyes,  leaving  a  calm. 

''  It's  true,  Mercy.  They  know.  I'm 
beginning  to  feel  it  now.  Dying — dying 
by  inches,  Mercy.  Going  from  you  and 
the  little  garden  ;  going  back  to  Agatha." 

She  pressed  his  hand  again  and  began 
to  look  forward.  She  blinked  away  the 
dampness  in  her  eyes,  released  his  hand 
and  blew  her  nose.  Her  habit  of 
thought,  her  quick  method  of  examining 
■a  situation  from  every  point,  could  not 
desert  her  now,  even  though  the  subject 
of  reflection  was    her  dying  father — the 
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object  of  her  deepest  earthly  regard. 
She  got  hold  of  his  hand  again  and 
swallowed  away  some  tears,  and  asked 
herself  whether  Ford  or  Popham  had 
better  do  the  funeral.  She  could  not 
help  the  question  rising.  Had  she  been 
dying  herself,  the  problem  would  pro- 
bably have  occurred  the  moment  she 
knew  her  end  was  upon  her. 

"  Agatha — Agatha,"  said  Wisdom. 
"  When  did  she  go  ?  When  was  it  your 
mother  died,  Mercy  ?  " 

"  The  tenth  of  June,  1860,  father." 

"  There's  room,  for  that  matter.  Room 
on  the  stone  and  in  the  grave." 

*'  Would  you  Hke  to  see  Mr.  Mea- 
dows ?  " 

"  Meadows  ?  I'd  sooner  hear  Manning- 
ton  pray.  I  was  by  the  bedside  when 
old  Thomas  died ;  and  Mannington 
prayed  as  well,  as  well  as  you  could  wish 
to  hear.  Thomas  died  that  easy — like  a 
child.  Yes,  and  he  smoothed  out  wonder- 
fully after.  Looked  ten  years  younger, 
but  awful  grey  in  the  skin." 

"Mr.  Mannington  is  dead  too,  dear 
father." 
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"  Why  so  ?  He  was  not  very  old. 
I*m  •  a  laggard,  I  suppose.  And  yet  I'd 
live,  if  I  could,  to  the  Summer.  If  God 
would  let  me  linger  a  little — just  through 
the  warm  days,  Mercy.  Then  I'd  die 
with  the  year  ;  die  thanking  Him. 

"  You're  in  His  hands,  dear  father." 

"  In  Death's.  I'm  strangling  inch  by 
inch.  I'm  going.  I'm  too  old  to  fight. 
Let  me  drink  something  as  strong  as 
I  can  without  choking.  It  won't  hurt 
now.  And  open  the  window,  wide, 
wide.  It  won't  matter.  All  this  heat 
and  steam's  cruel.  There's  no  air  in  the 
room." 

"We  must  be  patient,  my  dear  one. 
Here  is  Mr.  Meadows." 

The  vicar  came  in.  He  had  said, 
"  Peace  be  to  this  house,"  and  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  downstairs.  Now  he 
greeted  Miss  Minnifie  kindly,  and  spoke 
with  affection  to  the  old  man,  before  con- 
tinuing the  service. 

*'We  must  hope,  we  must  hope;  we 
must  trust,"  he  said. 

Then  Miss  Minnifie  left  him  for  a  while 
with  her  father  and  hastened  upon  other 
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affairs.  She  was  away  ten  minutes  or 
more,  and  returnedto  find  Fuller  Meadows 
reading  from  the  Revelation. 

*'  Again,"  said  old  Noah,  after  he  had 
heard  the  description  of  the  heavenly 
city,  "  there's  building  !  There's  archi- 
tecture !  WJiat's  the  best  man  can  do 
by  that  ?  I'll  see  it  soon.  The  temple 
was  fair  and  good,  though  garish  ;  but 
THAT  City — a  '  City  of  pure  gold,  like  unto 
clear  glass.'  To  see  that !  To  walk 
there — to  enter  the  gates  of  pearl — " 

"You  must  recollect  what  enables  us 
to  do  so,  my  son,"  said  Mr.  Meadows. 
"  You  must  not  forget  the  name  of  Him 
who  died  that  we  might — " 

"  Yes,  I  know,  I  know.  IsTo  sun  nor 
moon  neither.  All  lit  up  by  the  glory  of 
God.  jSTo  flaws,  no  scamped  work,  no 
false,  unfinished  stuff  in  dark  corners — 
no  dark  corners — not  with  that  light 
everywhere.  Read,  read.  I  want  to 
hear  the  apostle — not  you." 

Mr.  Meadows  read  the  chapter  again, 
but  Wisdom  had  sunk  into  a  light  sleep 
before  he  finished.  The  sick  man's 
stertorous  breathing — irregular  and  harsh 
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as  his  choked  langs  struggled  ta  drag  in 
air — was  the  only  sound  for  a  while. 

"  Keep  a  good  heart.  Miss  Minnifie  ;  I 
will  return  presently,"  said  Mr.  Meadows, 
after  they  had  left  the  room.  "  I  wished 
to  read  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  In- 
deed, I  began  it  downstairs,  but  poor  Mr. 
Minnifie  was  not  prepared  to  hear  it. 
Perhaps  the  inspired  Word  did  him  more 
good.  Strange  how  his  own  profession 
rules  him  in  death." 

''It  is  his  favourite  chapter.  I  will 
certainly  thank  you  to  return,  Yicar.  I 
think  he  should  have  Holy  Communion." 

The  priest  agreed  with  her,  and  pro- 
mised to  come  back  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  It  was  then  twilight,  and  be- 
fore old  Wisdom  woke  again,  Dr.  Deane 
paid  another  visit. 

''  He's  going,"  he  said.  "  He  won't 
suffer  any  more  now — at  least,  not  much, 
I  hope.  Keep  brandy  to  his  lips.  When 
he  wakes  up,  he  will  probably  be  uncon- 
scious of  you ;  but  I  cannot  be  sure  as  to 
that." 

He  stopped  for  an  hour,  and  then  the 
old  man  awoke  to  fight  his  last  battle. 
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Noah  Minnifie's  mind  had  wandered 
forth  into  the  night,  never  to  return,  as 
it  proved.  He  rambled,  moaning  in  his 
feeble  suffering,  from  one  subject  to 
another.  His  wife,  Agatha,  was  the 
name  most  often  upon  his  lips. 

"  She's  there — to  think  of  her  there, 
walking  in  the  gates  of  pearl.  And  me 
building  gates  of  stone.  But  it's  some- 
thing to  build  God  a  house — but  not  a 
tin  house — not  a  tin  one.  A  chapel  of 
ease  ?  Well,  well,  they  know  their  own 
business,  no  doubt.  I've  little  patience 
with  new  f angled  buildings  made  of  tin — 
not  to  God  Almighty.  They  must  go  to 
London  for  a  man,  must  they?  And  me 
on  the  spot.  Euined  the  church — ruined 
it,  I  tell  you." 

So  he  wandered  on,  with  longer  and 
longer  intervals  between  the  broken 
thoughts. 

Miss  Minnifie,  her  niece,  and  Doctor 
Deane  ministered  to  him  as  they  could ; 
and  then,  in  the  dawn,  when  the  sparrows 
were  beginning  their  jerky,  incessant 
salutation  to  the  morning,  the  great 
change  came. 
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His  daughter  opened  the  Tvindow  and 
then  returned  to  the  bedside.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  Mr.  Meadows  arrived 
with  the  sacred  materials  of  his  office  ; 
but  he  was  too  late.  Wisdom  passed 
peacefully  away  as  he  entered  the  room. 
He  stayed  a  few  minutes  after  the  old 
man  had  gone,  and  then  departed  with 
Doctor  Deane. 

"You  had  better  go  now,"  said  Miss 
Minnifie  to  her  niece.  ''  You  had  better 
go  home  to  bed.  I  wish  to  be  left  alone 
to  think." 

So  she  was  left,  having  sent  her  nurse 
and  servant  away.  In  a  few  minutes, 
however,  the  former  returned  andknocked. 
Miss  Minnifie  rose  from  her  knees  and 
opened  the  door. 

"  I  had  actually  forgotten,"  she  said. 
"  Let  me  know  when  you  have  finished." 

The  woman  and  another  entered  the 
chamber  of  death,  and  Mercy  Minnifie 
put  on  her  galoshes  and  went  into  the 
garden.  All  was  grey  and  cool  in  the 
dawn.  There  she  picked  a  big  bunch 
of  white  lilac,  took  it  upstairs,  knocked 
at  the  door,  and,  when  a  woman  opened 
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it,  handed  the  dewy  flowers  in  quietly, 
without  speaking.  Then  she  went  down 
again  to  the  dining-room,  pulled  up  the 
blind,  and  stood  silent,  with  a  haggard 
face,  looking  at  the  great  red  chair. 

"  Better  busy  myself  while  there  is 
time,  before  I  realize  it,"  she  thought. 
She  put  away  her  handkerchief,  and 
then,  going  to  her  desk,  wrote  some 
necessary  letters. 

No  need  to  follow  the  half-dazed  woman 
through  those  troubles  and  miseries,  now 
dry-eyed  and  despairing,  now  moist,  that 
follow  on^the  heels  of  death.  No  need  to 
watch  her  in  public  and  private  through 
that  endless  day.  She  issued  her  direc- 
tions, she  washed  and  prayed  and  ate, 
and  then,  in  the  gloaming,  there  was 
peace  and  leisure  for  the  dull  anti- 
climax, the  sickening  weight  of  long- 
drawn  suffering,  that  began  to  slowly 
grind  the  terrible  event  of  her  desolation 
into  her  head  and  heart. 

In  the  turmoil  of  the  waking  hours,  the 
great  event  itself  constantly  slipped  out 
of  her  mind  for  even  two  or  three  minutes 
at  a  time ;  but  now,  when  that  first  day 
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was  over,  when  nigiit  came  and  she  had 
lonely  leisure  to  think,  to  sit  by  her  dead 
father  and  reflect,  then  the  reality  grew 
and  loomed  large  and  crushed  the  woman 
for  a  while.  She  asked  herself,  in  a 
secret  flood  of  tears,  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  face  the  hard  world  without 
him.  She  told  herself  that  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  relying  upon  him 
in  all  the  concerns  of  life.  This  was 
by  no  means  the  case,  but  she  thought 
it  was.  What  would  happen  to  her 
without  Wisdom  in  the  red  chair? 
She  had  no  power  to  picture  her  days 
without  him.  Despite  his  great  age,  she 
had  never  much  reflected  upon  his  death,- 
because  his  health  was  good  and  the 
circumstance  seemed  remote.  Kow  he 
was  actually  gone,  leaving  a  great  blank 
and  many  a  precious  hoarded  word.  She 
determined  that  Popham  should  have  the 
funeral,  and  that  the  ceremony  should 
not  be  devoid  of  dignity.  Then  she  read 
over  the  cards  of  commiseration  and  the 
letters  which  had  come  that  day.  She 
arranged  that  upon  the  night  before  the 
funeral.  Vigil  should  be  kept.     She  deter- 
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mined  tliat  tried  friends  should  each  in 
turn  spend  an  hour  in  prayer  and  watch- 
ing by  her  father's  coffin.  The  Vigil 
should  begin  at  midnight  and  end  about 
dawn.  The  idea  was  beautiful  enough, 
and  quite  Anglican.  The  selection  of  the 
individuals  she  left  for  the  present.  She 
wrote  down  points  to  be  seen  about  upon 
the  following  day.  Then  she  roamed  in 
the  little  garden  again,  and  finally  drifted 
back  to  her  father's  side.  The  fire  was 
out  now,  the  steam-kettle  and  the  mingled 
odours  and  varied  signs  of  battle  were 
all  removed.  Wisdom,  with  Death's  seal 
of  mystery  on  his  commonplace,  old  face, 
lay  at  peace.  The  dead  man  looked  very 
small  in  the  broad  double-bed.  His 
daughter  prayed  and  mourned  long  hours, 
watered  from  time  to  time  with  tears. 
Then  Nature  gave  way  and  she  slept— - 
slept  miserably,  in  wild  tangles  of 
grotesque  dream,  bred  of  corporeal 
hunger  and  a  mind  sore  overwrought. 

Again  the  day  came,  and  the  sufferer 
woke  conscious  of  a  dull,  mental  weight 
that  grew  clear  as  her  mind  grew  clear. 
Miss    Minnifie  rose   and    leaned  out   of 
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the  open  window.  A  thrush  was  singing. 
A  big  black  cat  was  slinking  across  the 
front  garden,  leaving  a  trail  in  the  dew. 
He  stopped  upon  the  path,  shook  his  wet 
paws,  bit  the  small  of  his  back  where  a 
fiea  was  worrying,  him,  and  then  jumped 
upon  the  party  wall  and  disappeared. 
His  sudden  leap  startled  the  thrush  into 
silence  and  hurried  flight.  A  milk  cart 
rattled  along  the  high  road.  Over  the 
way,  looking  up  at  the  sky,  she  suddenly 
saw  a  sweep's  soot-brush  pop  out  of  a 
red  chimney-pot.  Then,  turning  into  the 
room,  she  extinguished  a  light  that 
guttered  dim  and  low  at  her  father's 
head,  and  moved  some  of  the  flowers  that 
lay  upon  him ;  for  the  morning  found 
their  white  petials  shrivelled  and  dying. 
Then  Miss  Minnifie  felt  that  she  was 
broken  down  in  earnest  at  last. 

"  I  had  hoped,"  she  said  to  her  niece, 
who  arrived  and  forced  her  to  eat  some 
breakfast,  ''I  had  trusted  to  have  seen 
to  each  and  all  of  these  things  myself 
to-day.  I  cannot.  I  leave  everything  to 
you.  Many  hands  will  help  you.  The 
particulars  are  written  here.  Popham 
Q  2 
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brings  the  shell  or  may  have  done  so. 
Let  Miss  Tozer  come  to  measure  me  as 
soon  as  possible.  Tell  her  that  I  have 
decided  for  the  second  crepe  she  showed 
me  yesterday.  Also  ascertain  the  price 
of  Eucharis  lilies  as  soon  as  possible. 
1  see  nobody  to-day — nobody  at  all  except- 
ing Doctor  Deane  and  you  and  Miss 
Tozer." 

God  pity  poor,  bereaved  humanity,  in 
the  dragging  hours  when  a  grave  has 
been  dug  and  all  is  ready,  but  the  ap- 
pointed time  not  fully  come,  and  the  dead 
still  stay  on  where  they  have  lived.  Who 
has  reached  adult  years  and  knows  not 
the  darkness  of  those  hours  ?  The  blinds 
are  still  drawn,  and  the  little  world  of  the 
house,  red- eyed,  whispering,  ugly,  in  old 
black  garments  (for  the  new  mourning 
has  not  yet  arrived),  revolves  about  one 
room,  faint  with  the  smell  of  Death  and 
flowers.  Then  the  last  morning,  and 
final,  lingering  looks  at  a  loved  face, 
already  awful  with  weird  change.  So 
to  screws  and  a  polished  lid,  to  trampling 
and  whispering  and  a  load  brought  with 
difficulty  and  sweat   downstairs,    to  uil- 
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known  faces,  drawn  long  in  simulated 
sorrow,  to  the  crowd  at  the  gate,  the  slow 
ride  with  the  dead  leading. 

After  her  first  collapse.  Miss  Minnifie 
regained  a  great  measure  of  strength 
and  self-control.  Indeed,  upon  the  night 
before  the  funeral,  she  finally  determined 
with  herself  that  she  was  equal  to  the 
task  of  being  her  parent's  chief  mourner 
beside  the  grave.  She  also  arranged  the 
Vigil  to  her  satisfaction. 

She  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  with  her  niece,  waiting  for  the  hour 
of  midnight,  and  she  spoke  with  the  re- 
signed, tired  voice  of  one  who  had  lived 
with  grief  for  some  time  and  was  growing 
broken  to  it. 

"  The  Vigil  will  be  a  last  mark  of  respect 
— a  little  thing,  but  all  we  can  do.  Mrs. 
Morton  comes  from  midnight  until  one 
o'clock ;  then  others  in  rotation  until 
dawn,  including  his  old  friend.  Com- 
mander Cragg.  Of  course  I  see  nobody  ; 
but  refreshments  are  arranged  in  the 
dining-room  for  each  as  they  go.  I  am 
only  anxious  about  dear  Marian,  who 
watches  an  hour  between  four  and  five. 
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I  think  slie  is  a  highly-strung,  nervous 
girl.     However,  you  will  be  at  hand." 

Miss  Minnifie's  niece  nodded.  She  was 
not  to  have  the  honour  of  an  hour  of 
the  Vigil  herself ;  but  for  her  had  been 
arranged  the  humbler  duty  of  sitting  up 
all  night  and  looking  after  the  watchers, 
each  in  turn.  Then  Miss  Minnifie  and 
her  relation  went  to  gaze  at  the  prepara- 
tions. Tall  church  candles  stood  at  the 
head  and  feet  of  the  bier  ;  flowers  covered 
the  pall ;  on  either  side  of  it  stood  a  little 
prayer-table,  with  cushions  and  every 
arrangement  to  facilitate  comfortable  and 
prolonged  devotion. 

"  I  think,"  said  Miss  Minnifie's  niece, 
in  her  abrupt  way,  "  that  it  is  an  ever 
so  much  more  beautiful  coffin  than  Mr. 
Mainwaring  had." 

"  It  is  the  most  handsome  and  most 
costly  coffin  that  has  been  made  in 
Heatherbridge  for  twenty  years,"  said 
Miss.  Minnifie.  "  Such  things  cannot  be 
undervalued.  They  are  the  last  marks 
of  respect." 

"  Are  you  going  to  have  pall-bearers. 
Aunt  Mercy  ?  " 
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"  It  has  been  arranged.  There  will  be 
six,  representing  different  classes  of  the 
community — different  social  ranks.  It 
was  gratifying  to  me  when  I  heard  it 
suggested." 

"You  are  sure  that  you  are  wise  to 
come  yourself  ?  '* 

^'  Yes  ;  it  would  not  be  well  for  me  to  be 
anywhere  but  there.  I  only  sincerely  hope 
that  certain  people  will  have  the  decency 
to  absent  themselves." 

*'  Some  will  come  from  curiosity,  I  fear  ; 
but  most  out  of  respect  and  sympathy." 

"I  shall  know  the  motive  which 
actuates  every  individual  present,"  said 
Miss  Minnifie.  "  Though  I  may  not  see 
them,  yet  I  shall  know  who  are  there 
and  why  they  are  there,  by  instinct. 
Remember  also  that  every  wreath  which 
may  be  sent  to-morrow  morning  before 
the  funeral  is  submitted  to  me.  I  shall 
select  and  arrange.  There  are  some  who 
should  not  send  such  tokens ;  and  yet  I 
much  fear  they  will  have  the  bad  taste 
to  do  so." 

''  You  mean  the  vicarage,"  said  Miss 
Minnifie's  niece. 
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"  YiCAR,"  said  Mrs.  Meadows,  after  they 
had  retired  upoii  the  evening  before  Noah 
Minnifie's  funeral,  ''  positively,  you  must 
get  out  and  light  a  night-light.  My 
nerves  are  in  a  state  of  the  most  terrible 
tension." 

''  Certainly,  at  once,  my  love.  Would 
it  be  well  for  me  to  go  down  and  get  you 
a  glass  of  wine  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  I  only  require  a  glimmer  of 
light,"  she  answered.  "  Really,  what 
with  one  thing  and  another,  I  have  had 
a  very  trying  day.  First,  I  was  almost 
run  into  by  a  drove  of  cattle.  I  just 
had  time  to  dash  into  the  Parkinses' 
place,  when  the  animals  all  thundered 
past.  '  Ah  !  them  be  surly  jokers,  to  be 
sure,'    said  Mrs.   Parkins  in  her  curious 
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way.  Then  I  met  a  man,  the  like  of 
whom  I  never  saw  before.  He  was  quite 
hideous  and  a  stranger  to  me.  He  had 
bright  yellow  hair,  a  gaping  scar  down 
his  cheek,  and  different- coloured  eyes  ;  and 
he  made  me  feel  extremely  faint.  Then, 
last  of  all,  this  afternoon,  I  hear  from  Mrs. 
Deane  that  the  most  monstrous  things 
are  being  said  about  me  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  that  old  Minnifie." 

"  About  you,  my  love  !  " 

Mr.  Meadows  had  arranged  a  night- 
light,  and  was  just  going  off  to  sleep, 
which  latter  step  he  often  took  to  the 
soothing  accompaniment  of  his  wife's 
voice  ;  but  at  this  last  remarkable  asser- 
tion, he  rose  on  his  elbow  and  viewed  her 
with  wonder  in  the  dim  light. 

"  Yes,  about  me.  It  is  horrible  and 
heart-breaking,  and  makes  me  feel  as  if 
the  old  man  might  himself  appear  at  any 
moment  to  confirm  the  rumour." 

"  What  rumour,  Mary  ?  What  can  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  is  actually  being  said  that  I 
caused  his  illness ;  which,  of  course 
means,  in  plain  language,  that  I  killed 
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him.  I  should  think  myself  it  was  a 
thing  you  could  summons  people  about. 
Bat  it  makes  me  so  frightfully  nervous.  It 
would  any  woman.  I  only  cried  '  Shame  ! ' 
at  that  miserable  meeting.  That  wouldn't 
have  killed  a  baby,  surely  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,  love,  of  course  not. 
The  poor  old  man  died  of  bronchitis. 
They  should  have  been  wiser  than  to  let 
him  out  so  late  at  night.  I  heard  you 
say  '  Shame  upon  him  ! '  and  I  was  sorry. 
It  might  have  been  more  dignified  to  dis- 
regard his  senile  observations.  StiU,  he 
has  gone  now.  He  is  at  peace.  Not 
that  you  hastened  his  end  by  a  moment — 
of  course  not — far  from  it." 

He  turned  over  again. 

"Don't  get  sleepy  yet.  Fuller.  The 
question  is,  '  Who  can  have  had  the 
audacity  to  spread  this  libel  ?  '  "Would 
his  daughter  hesitate  to  go  so  far  ?  I 
don't  think  she  would  stick  at  anything, 
especially  at  a  time  like  this." 

"  You  are  wrong.  Such  a  story  is  too 
ridiculous." 

"  I  scarcely  know  whether  to  go  to  the 
funeral  to-morrow  myself,  Fuller." 
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"  I  think  you  should  ;  I  candidly  think 
you  should.  But  act  on  your  own  judg- 
ment," said  the  vicar,  sleepily. 

"  And  a  wreath  ?  " 

"  Or  a  cross.  Candidly,  I  think  a  cross. 
Yes,  I  think  that — that  a  cross — act  on 
own  judgment,"  he  murmured. 

"  Does  Sprigge-Marshall  help  you  with 
the  service  ?  " 

But  Mr.  Meadows  did  not  answer. 
He  was  asleep  ;  so  his  wife  turned  round 
with  her  unquiet  thoughts,  tucked  the 
clothes  in  about  her  neck,  and  gazed  out  at 
the  little  night-lamp,  which  seemed  to  fill 
the  room  with  gigantic  shadows,  silent 
and  alive.  She  was  not  a  very  brave 
woman,  despite  her  sweeping  and  impres- 
sive manner.  The  death  of  Mr.  Minnifie 
and  the  rumour  that  her  attack  upon  him 
at  the  meeting  had  hastened  his  end,  really 
frightened  Mrs.  Meadows,  and  she  longed 
to  know  what  might  be  her  enemy's  next 
step.  One  or  two  persons  had  heard 
that  Miss  Minnifie  was  certainly  leaving 
Heatherbridge,  and  the  vicar's  wife 
only  wished  that  such  might  be  a  fact ; 
but  she  felt  pretty  sure  this  rumour  was 
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too  good  to  be  true.  Meanwliile,  the 
question  as  to  whether  she  should  go  to 
the  funeral  kept  her  awake  for  a  very 
lengthy  period.  Finally  she  decided  that 
she  would  go,  and  that  she  would  send  a 
more  than  usually  beautiful  mark  of 
respect,  in  the  shape  of  flowers  plucked 
from  the  vicarage  greenhouse.  Upon 
which  conclusion  she  slumbered. 

Mrs.  Meadows  snored  very  badly,  and 
in  about  ten  minutes  she  was  making 
a  good  deal  of  noise  ;  but  the  vicar  had 
heard  the  explosions  too  often  to  be 
troubled,  and  he  slept  peacefully  on 
through  gasp  and  gurgle  and  vibrating 
roar. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Meadows  left  her 
room  earlier  than  usual,  and,  entering 
her  greenhouse,  picked  five  Marechal 
Niel  roses,  two  arum  lilies,  and  four 
gardenias.  With  these,  and  some  moss 
and  wire,  she  fashioned  a  cross  and  tied 
a  visiting  card  upon  it.  The  card  bore 
her  husband's  name  and  her  own.  Be- 
neath them  she  wrote,  ''  With  deepest 
sympathy,"  and  then  dispatched  the 
affair  to  ''Myrtle  Cottage." 
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Otlier  similar  kindly  gifts  liad  already 
arrived  there,  and  the  little  chief  mourner, 
in  her  new  black  dress,  was  inspecting 
them  and  arranging  where  they  should  be 
placed.  The  first  to  come  had  brought 
a  tear  to  Miss  Minnifie's  eye.  It  was  a 
small  wreath  of  blue-bells  and  fern 
brought  by  Irish  Bridget  from  the  Girls' 
Home.  Then  Commander  Cragg's  offering 
— a  very  beautiful  exotic  affair,  especially 
ordered  from  Plymouth — appeared ;  and 
then,  in  quick  succession,  came  floral 
tributes  from  Mrs.  Bird,  Mrs.  Deane,  Mrs* 
Dawes,  the  Brownes,  and  others.  The 
Priory  wreath  was  a  noble  one,  and  the 
words  on  the  card  in  good  taste.  Miss 
Minnifie  sighed  and  placed  it  upon  the 
head  of  her  father's  coffin,  while  Bridget's 
blue-bells  adorned  the  foot.  Sundry 
humble  folks  also  came  with  their  con- 
tributions, and  then  Miss  Minnifie's  niece, 
in  some  trepidation,  appeared  with  the 
flowers  from  the  vicarage. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Minnifie,  after  reading 
the  card,  ''  no,  I  am  not  surprised.  I 
expected  it.  I  have  already  determined 
upon  my  course  of  action.  It  must  not  be." 
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**  Shan't  jou  make  any  use  of  them, 
aunt?" 

"  It  is  out  of  the  question.  A  recent 
unhappy  incident — that  at  the  Town  Hall 
— makes  it  quite  impossible.  She  was 
the  last  to  insult  him.  These  things 
cannot  be  forgotten  even  at  a  time  like 
this.  It  would  be  an  act  of  inconsiderate 
treachery  if  I  permitted  her  wreath  to 
so  much  as  touch  his  coffin." 

"  She  may  have  meant  well,  aunt." 

"  This  is  not  the  time  to  judge  of  her 
motives.  Indeed,  I  should  never  permit 
myself,  at  any  time  whatever,  to  judge  of 
them.  God  forbid.  But  my  conscience 
and  my  duty  seem  clear  upon  the  point." 

"  She  will  come  to  the  funeral,  I  ex- 
pect." 

"  I  fear  so.  I  cannot  forbid  it.  A 
funeral  is  a  public  function,  and  my 
father  was  a  public  man.  Yes,  I  think 
her  standard  of  taste  is  such  that  she  will 
come  and  be  prominent." 

*'  The  vicar  reads  the  service,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"  He  does.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
vicar.  Mr.  Meadows  is,  to  some  extent, 
a  free  man  when  he  has  his  surplice  and 
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stole  on.  She  cannot  interfere  with  the 
offices  of  the  Church — at  least,  not  with 
this  one.  I  have  already  made  every 
arrangement,  by  letter,  with  Mr.  Mea- 
dows.    The  service  will  be  choral." 

''  The  day  is  so  fine  that  I  expect  every- 
body will  go." 

"  I  should  think,"  said  Miss  Minnifie, 
"  that  those  who  pretend  to  any  position 
here,  and  recognize  the  nature  of  the 
occasion,  would  go,  wet  or  fine." 

But  there  were  not  so  many  present  as 
Mercy  Minnifie  expected.  It  proved,  in 
fact,  a  quiet  little  funeral  enough,  con- 
ducted, of  course,  upon  right  Anglican 
principles.  The  Birds  were  there  and 
Miss  Nancy  Browne  ;  Doctor  Deane  also 
came,  and  his  daughter.  Michael  Merle 
was  present,  and  figured  amongst  the  pall- 
bearers, with  Commander  Cragg,  Major 
Bird,  Toby  Tripe,  Mr.  Parkhouse,  still 
lame,  and  others.  The  Commander  and 
Mr.  Parkhouse  glared,  as  their  eyes  met 
over  the  coffin.  General  Somerset  and 
Mr.  Cooper  sent  their  carriages,  but  they 
did  not  go  themselves.  The  Peytons 
were  there,  too,  standing  on  graves, 
with  their  usual  bad  taste. 
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Miss  Minnifie,  supported  by  her  niece, 
bore  herself  bravely  at  the  grave-side,  but 
Commander  Cragg  attracted  attention  by 
his  unexpected  grief.  As  the  service 
progressed,  he  flaunted  a  handkerchief 
like  a  pirate's  flag,  and"  seemed  moved 
beyond  all  reason.  He  had  left  his  hat 
somewhere  and  was  wearing  a  little  black 
silk  cap,  like  the  vicar's.  A  few  others 
wept  also.  Toby  Tripe,  poor  soul,  cried 
hysterically,  and  Mrs.  Meadows  made  no 
attempt  to  wipe  up  great  round  tears  which 
coursed  each  other  down  her  ample  visage. 
Miss  Browne  cried  unostentatiously,  and 
Miss  Minnifie's  niece  showed  a  sort  of  stolid 
dampness  ;  but  Miss  Minnifie  did  not  shed 
a  tear.  When  all  was  done,  she  stood 
among  the  boards  and  crushed  grass  and 
red  earth,  and  looked  silently  down  awhile 
at  the  flower-hidden  coffin.  Then,  re- 
fusing her  niece's  arm,  the  little  black 
figure,  unbent  by  visible  sorrow,  walked 
quietly  away  to  the  mourning  coach. 

"  What  a  pity  to  bury  all  those  beauti- 
ful flowers,"  said  Mrs.  Meadows  to  her 
husband  afterwards,  while  they  were  at 
lunch. 
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"  It  was  her  wish  :  to  leave  them  as 
near  to  her  father  as  possible." 

"I  did  not  observe  our  wreath,  Fuller." 
"  Doubtless  it  was  there,  mj  love." 
"  I  should  be  truly  sorrv  to  think  any 
small  feeling  had  actuated  the  poor 
woman  at  such  a  solemn  time.  But 
really,  they  were  not  there.  I  looked 
particularly.  There  were  only  six  arum 
lilies  in  all,  and  mine  were  not  amongst 
them." 

It  may  have  been  an  accident  or  over- 
sight. People  at  these  times  scarcely 
know  what  they  do." 

"No,  Vicar;  we  must  be  just  to  our- 
selves. She  was  extraordinarily  calm. 
She  was  not  carried  away  for  a  moment. 
I  fear  she  had  unchristian  feelings  in 
her  breast  even  when  we  were  finishing 
the  service  in  the  open  air.  She  looked 
at  me  as  though  she  did  not  know  me — 
even  when  I  was  weeping.  I'm  sure  I 
felt  friendly  enough  to  her.  I  know 
what  it  is  to  lose  a  father  myself — a 
father  who  teas  something  really  to  lose. 
If  a  parent's  death  cannot  soften  the 
woman,  nothing  will." 

VOL.    II.  B 
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"  I  think  the  service  was  very  impres- 
sive," said  Mr.  Meadows,  ''  and  I  scarcely 
remember  to  have  officiated  at  a  more 
reverent  funeral.  The  pathos  seemed  to 
awe  even  village  children,  though  I  had 
especially  directed  that  they  should  not 
be  let  in." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  was  a  pathetic 
funeral  exactly.  Think  of  the  old  man's 
age.  Fuller." 

"  That  was  it  :  to  deposit  this  ancient 
fellow-creature  in  the  lap  of  the  Spring, 
to  adorn  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
very  aged  with  new-born  flowers.  Truly 
there  is  pathos  and  poetry  in  such  a  cir- 
cuHistance.  There  is,  indeed.  My  voice 
shook  more  than  once.  But  I  think 
Commander  Cragg — a  man  of  strong 
nerve  and  a  mariner — might  have  kept 
his  feelings  under  better  control.  He 
was  the  last  mourner  present  from  whom 
I  expected  to  see  tears." 

"  Rather  indecent  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  would  have  been  better  taste 
had  he  stopped  at  home  ;  especially  con- 
sidering the  way  his  name  is  coupled  with 
hers.     There  were,  in  fact,  two  or  three 
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there  who  I  think  should  have  stayed 
away.  It  might  have  been  more  delicate 
if  Miss  Minnifie  herself  had  not  come. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  question  for  her  own 
decision.  She  has  such  a  strong  will. 
Doubtless  she  knew  that  she  could  trust 
herself  not  to  break  down." 

*'  If  you  ask  me.  Vicar,  I  think  she 
ought  to  have  broken  down.  I  do,  in- 
deed." 

Others,  of  course,  discussed  the  sad 
ceremony  also,  and  Mr.  Timpson  wrote  a 
very  beautiful  and  pathetic  account  for 
his  next  issue ;  but  he  marred  his 
record  with  not  a  few  touches  of  uncon- 
scious humour.  Mrs.  Bird,  who  had  been 
feeling  kinder  to  Miss  Minnifie  of  late, 
talked  the  matter  dry  with  a  few  friends 
on  the  same  afternoon. 

"  I  think  the  woman  presented  a  sad 
and  pathetic  figure,"  she  said.  "  I  know 
what  that  old  man  has  been  to  her.  She 
will  feel  lost  without  him." 

"Miss    Minnifie   wouldn't    be    lost    if 
everybody   in   the   world  was  dead   but 
herself,"  said  Minnie. 
E  2 
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"I  think  the  railway  killed  him — the 
railway  and  Mrs.  Meadows  combined," 
declared  Mrs.  Dawes. 

She  did  not  care  overmuch  for  Miss 
Minnifie,  but  liked  the  vicar's  wife  still 
less. 

"  My  husband  says  bronchitis  was  the 
cause.  I  know  better  :  it  was  the  worry 
of  that  meeting.  What  a  virago  she  is 
— even  in  public,  too.  Fancy  that  it 
should  be  said  that  in  Heatherbridge  any 
woman  ever  opened  her  mouth  at  a 
public  meeting  !  " 

"  It's  very  customary  now,  I  think, 
though  I  do  not  like  it  myself,"  declared 
Mrs.  Bird.  "The  Primrose  League  has 
made  it  quite  common  for  ladies  to 
address  meetings.  When  women  devote 
themselves  to  public  discussions,  it  means 
that  they  are  childless  or  else  not 
happy  at  home.  At  least,  I  always 
suspect  so." 

"But  all  don't  behave  like  Mrs. 
Meadows,  I  am  very  sure.  For  my  part, 
I've  no  patience  with  her,  taking  the 
place  of  the  stern  sex  like  that.  When 
we  have  men  here  who  can  speak  as  the 
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Surgeon  spoke,  and  like  Mr.  Browne, 
what  more  do  we  want  ?  " 

Then  conversation  drifted  to  other 
subjects,  and  it  was  not  until  the  ladies 
had  gone  that  Mrs.  Bird  and  Minnie 
returned  to  Miss  Minnifie  and  the 
funeral. 

"Did  Tim  tell  you  why  he  went?" 
asked  the  mother.  *'I  was  amazed  to 
see  him  there — the  last  place  in  the 
world  I  should  have  expected  to  find  him." 

''  He  was  passing,  and  dropped  in.  He 
said  he  was  just  feeling  like  a  funeral,  so 
he  went." 

"  Why,  I  wonder  ?  Tim's  been  funny 
these  holidays — not  himself,  quite.  He 
doesn't  seem  on  such  friendly  terms 
with  young  Mr.  Browne  either,  as  he  used 
to  be." 

"  Well,"  said  Minnie,  ''  I  think  Tim's 
got  something  rather  weighing  on  his 
mind." 

''  His  examinations  never  do.  I  have 
noticed  his  abstraction,  too.  Whatever 
can  it  be  ?  " 

At  that  moment  Tim  came  in  for  a  cup 
of  tea. 
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"  Yes,  I  was  there.  I  think  it's  right 
to  see  an  interment  now  and  then.  It 
reminds  a  chap  that  he  will  have  to  die 
himself  sooner  or  later,"  he  remarked. 

"  Good  gracious,  Tim,  child,  what  has 
happened  to  you  ? "  asked  his  startled 
mother. 

"  Nothing  out  of  the  common.  Only  a 
man  gets  rather  tired  of  life  sometimes. 
It  is  a  monotonous,  insipid  sort  of  a  tread- 
mill, after  all  is  said  and  done." 

"  You  say  that  already !  Why,  you 
haven't  begun  it  yet,  my  dear  boy. 
You've  got.  a  chill,  or  you  are  bilious  or 
something." 

"  Mother,  donH  !  You  always  seem  to 
think  if  a  man  isn't  grinning  that  he's 
bilious.  I'm  tired  of  this  little  dusthole 
of  a  place,  that's  all ;  and  I'm  tired  of 
the  people  in  it.  I'm  going  back  to 
Cambridge  to-morrow.  No  more  tea, 
thank  you." 

Then  he  rose  and  wandered  down  to 
the  club. 

This  view  of  life  arose  from  the  fact 
that  Tim,  on  the  previous  evening,  had 
met  Marian  Deane.     Their  interview  was 
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short  and  unsatisfactory,  and  Tim  went 
home  from  it,  feeling  like  the  hero  in 
a  novel.  What  whim  prompted  him  to 
go  to  Noah  Minnifie's  funeral,  he  could 
hardly  have  explained  himself  ;  but  he 
did  go,  and  saw  Marian  there,  and  felt 
that  the  girl  with  the  sun-kissed 
cheeks  and  the  glow  of  renewed  health 
in  her  soft  eyes  had  wrecked  all  his 
destiny. 

On  the  way  to  the  club,  whither  he 
went  to  pay  some  small  outstanding  debt 
before  leaving  Heatherbridge,  Tim  met 
Fred  Browne. 

He  nodded  and  passed,  but  the  other 
stopped  him. 

''  Come  for  a  stroll,"  said  Fred ;  "  I 
want  you  to  try  a  new  cigar." 

"  Thanks,  Browne,  I'm  busy,"  answered 
Tim,  passing  quickly  and  leaving  Fred 
standing  in  the  street. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  luckless  Bird 
turned  round  and  re- approached  his 
friend. 

"  I  guess  what's  in  your  mind,  Browne 
— natural,  of  course,  that  it  should  be. 
Well,  it's  your  innings  now.     You  know 
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what  I  mean.  Only  take  my  tip  and 
don't  be  too  jolly  cocksure.  It's  bad 
enough  to  be  wrong,  even  when  you 
knew  beforehand  there  was  no  hope. 
I'm  going  up  to-morrow.     Good-bye." 

"  Grood-bye,"  answered  Fred,  shaking 
hands. 

Under  the  circumstances  he  felt  that 
there  was  little  he  could  say.  To  have 
expressed  commiseration  or  regrets  would 
have  been  simply  insulting. 

"  Well,  we'll  meet  at  Cambridge,  of 
course,  Bird." 

''Possibly.  Good-bye.  I — I  wish  you 
luck." 

"  Thanks,  old  chap.  You're  a  damned 
good  sportsman  to  say  so." 

Then  Fred  went  on  his  way,  thinking 
that  Tim  had  made  a  noble  remark — if 
he  really  meant  it ;  and  Tim  entered  the 
club,  asking  himself  what  had  induced 
him  to  tell  such  an  unnecessary  lie. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

AMONG   THE    BLUEBELLS. 

When  Marian  Deane  returned  to  her 
home,  the  doctor  and  his  wife  were  over- 
joyed to  see  their  daughter  so  much 
improved  in  health,  so  much  happier  in 
mind.  Having  ministered  to  Miss  Min- 
nifie,  having  been  of  no  small  service  to 
that  lady  in  her  recent  sorrow,  Marian 
settled  down  to  the  old  life  with  a  peaceful 
soul,  which  surprised  her  by  its  present 
contentment.  She  wondered  whether 
such  a  mental  condition  would  be  last- 
ing ;  and  she  told  herself  that  it  must 
be  so.  If  there  was  a  flutter  in  her  heart 
when  she  shook  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall's 
hand,  it  died  quickly  enough.  All  she 
noticed  about  him  was,  that  he  looked 
extremely  wretched  and  unwell ;  indeed 
Marian  had  it  upon  her  tongue  to  say  as 
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much;  but  she  refrained,  for  it  struck 
her  that,  under  the  circumstances,  his 
misery  of  countenance  was  hardly  a 
matter  to  insist  upon.  Mrs.  Watford 
certainly  had  no  congratulation  sweeter 
in  word  or  more  genuine  in  meaning, 
than  that  from  the  girl  she  had  once 
jealously  regarded  as  a  rival.  She  could 
afford  to  forget  the  little  coolness  that 
had  modified  her  early  friendship  now ; 
and  indeed  she  was  thankful  enough 
to  find  such  a  sympathetic  soul  as 
Marian's.  Poor  Jane  Watford,  though 
lacking  in  great  acuteness,  and  utterly 
unable  to  dimly  judge  of  herself  as  others 
judged,  or  see  herself  as  others  saw  her, 
yet  suspected  that  there  had  lately  been 
some  laughter  behind  her  back  at  her 
expense.  Personal  questions  sharpen  the 
dullest  brains  ;  and  Mrs.  Watford,  from 
merely  suspecting,  began  to  see  proofs  of 
the  change  in  her  friends  and  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines,  as  she  expressed  it,  when 
there  was  really  nothing  written  there. 
But  on  the  other  hand  she  missed  the 
point  of  many  a  blunt,  unkind  word 
which  had  greatly  angered  her  nephew, 
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Vincent,  who  was  now  staying  witli  her. 
Vincent,  as  will  be  understood  from  wliat 
has  been  explained,  strongly  favoured 
the  match.  He  thought  his  aunt  a 
fortunate  woman,  and  found  very  much 
to  admire  in  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall.  He 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  the 
curate,  and,  although  the  elder  man  was 
loyal  to  his  future  wife,  and  spoke  with 
absolute  serenity  of  the  prospect  before 
him,  yet,  as  Vincent  grew  to  know  him 
better,  he  discovered  without  difficulty 
that  the  match  hid  some  mystery  so 
far  as  Sprigge-Marshall  was  concerned. 
Young  Watford  exerted  a  good  deal  of 
cleverness  in  coming  at  an  estimate  of 
the  other's  character,  and  finally  ho  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  curate  was  a  weak 
man,  a  vacillating,  feminine  sort  of  being, 
with  the  obstinacy  peculiar  to  weak  men 
— an  obstinacy  difficult  to  deal  with,  and 
peculiarly  exasperating  in  its  nature. 
Presently  the  author  began  to  realize  that 
there  was  something  behind  the  engage- 
ment— something  for  all  he  knew  actually 
opposing  itself  to  the  marriage  in  Mr. 
Sprigge-Marshall's    mind.     But   that  he 
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would  ultimately  change  his  intentions, 
Vincent  did  not  for  an  instant  believe. 
His  aunt's  future  husband  was  a  priest 
and  a  gentleman.  Mrs.  Watford  loved 
him  with  all  her  heart  ;  the  laughter 
that  lurked  in  the  air  upon  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  news  gradually  died 
away,  for  He atherb ridge  regarded  the 
matter  as  old  history  now ;  and  the  few 
vulgar  and  ill-bred  persons  who  still 
made  offensive  fun  at  the  expense  of 
the  engaged  couple,  mattered  nothing  at 
all.  So  Vincent,  in  pretended  joke, 
though  with  sober  earnest  underneath, 
worried  his  aunt  and  her  curate  to  fix  the 
day.  Meantime  he  enjoyed  a  measure  of 
admiration  and  respect  proper  to  a  hand- 
some young  fellow,  with  a  thousand  a 
year  in  the  immediate  future,  and  an 
alleged  measure  of  fame  amongst  those 
who  write.  He  had  sneered  at  Heather- 
bridge  to  Marian  Deane  when  he  came 
to  visit  the  place  six  or  seven  months 
before :  but  then  he  was  a  nobody.  Now, 
he  had  written  a  book  which  received 
attention,  and  went  into  some  sort  of 
second    edition.      What    was    far    more 
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important,  his  worldly  outlook  depended 
on  no  lucky  accident  of  the  pen.  So 
Heatherbridge  opened  its  arms  to  him, 
and  made  something — indeed,  much  of 
him,  and  he  felt  the  incense  of  the 
little  place  was  well  enough.  It  seemed 
meet  and  right  that  a  man  whom  the 
giants  of  the  London  critical  press  had 
agreed  to  speak  hopefully  about  should 
command  respect  and  admiration  among 
mere  every-day  folks.  But  whether  Mr. 
Watford's  novel  or  his  prospects  won 
him  most  respect  and  kindness  in  Heather- 
bridge,  who  shall  determine  ?  I  think 
only  one  little  jar  disturbed  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way ;  and  that  was  a  con- 
versation with  Marian  upon  the  subject  of 
the  book.  She  had  not  lavished  praise 
by  any  means,  but  while  admiring  much 
of  the  story,  ventured  to  doubt  the  con- 
sistency of  a  principal  character  in  time 
of  tribulation.  He  was  sorry  for  her  lack 
of  judgment  because,  as  he  frankly  told 
her,  she  was  amongst  the  few  girls  in 
Heatherbridge  who  had  any  brains  at  all; 
but  so  far  as  his  personal  tastes  were 
concerned,  Vincent  Watford  did  not  like 
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girls  with  brains.  A  different  type 
appealed  to  him,  and  he  held  that  a 
literary  man  is  neither  wise  nor  far-seeing 
to  marry  any  woman  of  more  than  very 
average  intelligence.  For  himself,  he 
was  not  thinking  of  any  such  step,  but 
curiously  enough  it  chanced  that  Heather- 
bridge  contained  just  such  a  girl  as  his 
fancy  indicated  for  an  author's  wife.  She 
appeared  to  be  bright,  pretty,  good- 
tempered  and  genuine.  She  was  certainly 
rather  noisy,  and  laughed  with  too  evi- 
dent enjoyment ;  but  then  she  was 
very  young  still.  She  had  received 
more  education  than  appeared,  and 
though  unskilled  in  nobler  arts,  could 
cook  extremely  well  and  found  pleasure 
in  doing  so.  She  made  her  own  dresses, 
but  perhaps  they  were  hardly  her 
strongest  point.  She  had  been  brought 
up  on  economical  principles,  and  had  no 
nonsense  about  her.  Her  light-hearted- 
ness  was  siich  that  she  would  certainly 
bo  a  perpetual  sunshine  for  any  jaded 
literary  man.  In  fact,  she  was  just  the 
last  girl  in  the  world  that  those  who 
knew      Vincent     Watford    would     have 
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imagined  could  attract  him.  So,  as  such 
matters  usually  fall  out,  he  began  to  like 
her  extremely ;  while  she,  though  rather 
alarmed  at  first,  discovered  that  despite 
the  fact  he  was  a  writer  of  books,  his  ideas 
on  lawn-tennis  were  beneath  contempt. 
So  she  took  heartjtaught  him  lawn-tennis, 
and  allowed  no  unnecessary  reserve  upon 
her  side  to  increase  his  difficulties. 

Minnie  Bird,  for  she  is  the  young 
woman  in  question,  had  viewed  with 
deep  concern  poor  Tim's  disappointment. 
He  said  no  word,  and  Marian,  of  course, 
never  alluded  to  the  subject,  but  Minnie, 
notwithstanding,  felt  when  her  brother 
returned  to  Cambridge,  that  the  great 
matter  had  gone  against  him.  She  had 
long  realized  that  it  was  every  man,  maid 
and  widow  for  himself  or  herself  in  the 
marriage  market ;  and  so,  turning  with 
a  sigh  from  Tim's  affairs,  she  occupied 
herself  with  her  own.  Mr.  Vincent 
Watford  speedily  filled  Minnie's  usually 
empty  head  to  the  blotting  out  of  minor 
concerns.  He  spent  considerable  por- 
tions of  his  present  leisure  with  the  Birds, 
made   himself   pleasant  to  the  Major  at 
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the  club,  and  watched  the  feeling  in  his 
heart  grow  without  any  great  attempt  to 
stay  its  progress. 

As  a  man  who  had  written  about  love 
before  ever  he  suffered  it,  Yincent  Wat- 
ford felt  rather  interested  to  see  whether 
the  emotions  he  had  so  graphically  and 
brilliantly  described  as  growing  in  his 
hero,  would  now  develop  within  his  own 
breast.  But  they  did  not.  He  felt  tran- 
quil, contented  enough,  and  sufficiently 
sanguine.  His  hero  had  had  bad  nights 
and  never  hoped  at  all,  but  feared  much ; 
he  slept  and  ate  better  than  usual.  His 
hero  frequently  lost  all  presence  of  mind 
before  the  lady ;  he  never  felt  calmer  or 
more  brilliant  than  with  Minnie.  No 
doubt  his  hero  was  a  more  modest  man  in 
some  ways  than  Vincent  himself.  Be- 
sides, it  is  right  that  the  passion  of  love 
should  be  artistically  exaggerated  in 
romance — so  the  author  told  his  heart. 
•Yet  he  secretly  suspected  that  if  a  man 
cannot  feel  as  deeply  as  his  own  puppets 
do,  there  must  be  something  wrong  either 
with  him  or  them.  He  dwelt  a  good  deal 
upon  this  problem,  and  came  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  he  should  feel  more  like  the 
man  in  the  book  later  on  when  his  passion 
increased.  He  rather  thought  that  the 
writer  of  fiction  gets  inspired  occasionally 
to  treat  correctly  of  emotions  he  has  never 
felt,  and  perhaps  never  may,  in  these  well 
regulated  times.  Which  opinion  satisfied 
him  in  the  main,  though  he  was  bound  to 
admit  it  could  hardly  apply  to  love. 

Meantime,  other  sufferers  need  to  be 
remembered,  and  it  may  here  be  recorded 
that  Fred  Browne  took  his  friend's  advice, 
and,  having  seen  Marian  once  or  twice 
after  her  return  from  Guernsey,  finally 
fixed  a  day  for  his  "  innings."  But  a 
good  opportunity  offered  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  time  appointed,  so  Fred  took 
it.  This  happy  chance  arose  from  that 
most  unusual  of  circumstances  :  a  quarrel 
between  Fred  and  his  father;  in  which 
scene  Mr.  Gleoffrey  had  openly  expressed 
the  growing  irritation  of  a  fortnight. 

"  When  are  you  going  back  to  your 
work,  Fred?"  he  asked,  abruptly  one 
morning  after  luncheon. 

"  Pretty  soon,  Governor  :  towards  the 
end  of  the  week." 

VOL.   II.  .8 
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"  Seems  to  me  you've  lost  all  your  old 
grit,  Fred." 

"  I  hope  not.  I  don't  feel  that.  What 
makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

''  Why,  you're  always  loafing  down 
here  instead  of  being  up  at  Cambridge, 
•forking." 

"  You  forget  that  more  than  half  the 
year's  '  vac,'  Governor." 

"  More  shame  to  *em  at  the  Universities 
for  allowing  it." 

"  But  a  man  can  work  away  from 
Cambridge." 

"  Then  what's  the  good  of  going  there  ? 
I  believe  arrangements  are  made  to  let 
the  undergraduates  stop  on  through  these 
monstrous  long  holidays  ;  and  if  you  were 
in  earnest,  you'd  stop  too.  This  is  your 
last  term  coming,  and  I  tell  you  frankly, 
now  we're  on  it,  that  I'm  disappointed. 
You've  changed,  somehow." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  I'm  sure.  No  man 
could  read  harder  than  I  am  reading." 

"  What's  the  use  of  paying  tutors  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  if  you  don't  let  'em  keep 
hammering  at  you  ?  You  ought  to  be 
having   the   final  polish   put  on  to  your 
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studies  now,  instead  of  lolling  about 
down  here,  smoking  and  just  reading  hap- 
hazard when  you  fancy  toJ^ 

"  You  might  do  me  the  common  justice 
to  suppose  that  I  know  my  own  business 
best,"  said  the  young  man,  firing  up. 

"  That's  not  the  way  to  speak  to  a 
father,  Fred.  Your  present  business  is 
to  be  grinding  at  mathematics  and  all 
that.  Your  present  business  is  to  be 
cramming  yourself — saturating  yourself 
with  everything  to  do  with  your  exami- 
nation. If  you  say  you  are  doing  so, 
then  I  must  believe  you,  but  it's  not  the 
way  we  worked  in  my  young  days." 

"Times  alter  and  customs  with  them. 
We  can't  stop  in  the  dark  ages  for  ever, 
sir.  I  have  my  own  system  of  work  and 
I'm  very  well  satisfied  with  it,"  said  Fred, 
rather  offensively. 

"  I've  no  doubt  you  are,  you  jackanapes. 
I  wish  I  was  as  well  satisfied  with  you  as 
you  seem  to  be  with  yourself.  You're 
holding  your  nose  much  too  high  in  the 
air  ;  you're  forgetting  a  thing  or  two  you 
ous^ht  not  to  forg^et." 

"  That  isn't  true,   fatlier  ;  and  you've 
s  2 
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no  right  to  say  so.  lYou  don't  under- 
stand the  subject,  and  it's  ridiculous  ar- 
guing about  it.'* 

"  Of  course,  of  course.  Mighty  ridicu- 
lous: an  old  man  from  the  dark  ages,  like 
me,  presuming  to  question  my  own  son  ! 
Very  ridiculous  indeed — vastly  amusing. 
Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  Do  listen,  father  !  I  didn't  mean 
that." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  You've 
grown  childish  of  late,  it  seems  to  me. 
You're  spoilt,  that's  what's  the  matter. 
'  We  can't  stop  in  the  dark  ages  for  ever,' 
eh  ?  1  suppose  your  uncle  and  your  aunt 
and  your  father  are  only  old  bones  now. 
You  want  something  young  and  nice  to 
look  at,  something  that  will  ogle  and 
smirk  and  tell  you  what  a  damned  fine 
fellow  you  are  !  '  Dark  ages,'  indeed  ! 
I—" 

But  at  this  juncture  Fred,  with  some 
self-control,  hurriedly  left  the  room 
through  a  French  window  into  the 
garden.  He  knew  he  had  been  wrong, 
and  he  was  sorry,  but  now  he  felt  his 
own  temper  rising,  and  judged  that  the 
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best  possible  way  of  ending  tbe  scene 
would  be  to  bolt.  It  was  very  unlike 
Geoffrey  Browne  to  lose  his  temper  in 
tbis  complete  fashion,  but  he  had  been 
worrying  for  some  time  about  what  he 
deemed  laziness  upon  his  son's  part.  And 
now  Fred's  answers  had  not  turned  away 
his  parent's  wrath.  The  allusion  to  the 
"  dark  ages "  it  was  which  particularly 
stung  Geoffrey.  He  took  it  very  seriously 
indeed,  and  absolutely  refused  to  hear  a 
word  in  Fred's  favour  from  either  James 
or  Miss  Nancy,  though  both,  when  he 
told  them  of  the  scene,  endeavoured  to 
mediate  for  their  nephew. 

And  Fred,  getting  out  of  earshot, 
quickly  found  his  own  anger  turn  to 
shame.  He  was  for  returning  at  once 
and  humbly  apologizing  to  his  parent, 
but  he  put  it  off  until  after  dinner. 
Then  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  op- 
portunity would  occur  for  complete  re- 
conciliation. As  to  Marian  Deane,  a 
thousand  fathers  would  not  have  been 
able  to  alter  his  feeling  towards  her. 
He  lighted  his  pipe  and  rambled  away  to 
think  in  the  woods.     Presently  he  reached 
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the  little  tarn  already  mentioned  as  the 
"  Poacher's  Pool,"  and  there  he  sat  awhile, 
watching  the  sunshine  on  the  water,  smell- 
ing the  bluebells  and  the  breath  of  the 
pine-woods,  listening  to  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  thinking  of  Marian. 

There  was  a  path  not  far  distant, 
winding  upwards  to  the  moor.  No  right 
of  way  existed  upon  it.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Browne  was  more  than  particular ;  but 
he  allowed  certain  local  friends  to  use 
the  short  cut.  The  doctors  often  found 
it  valuable  when  hastening  to  outlying 
districts.  Others  also,  who  could  not  be 
suspected  of  any  nefarious  project  involv- 
ing feathers,  furs,  or  eggs,  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  the  path,  and  not  a  few  ladies 
constantly  exercised  it.  Now,  as  Fred 
glanced  up,  he  saw  something  that  set  his 
heart  thumping  and  brought  him  to  his 
feet.  Fate  had  played  straight  into  his 
hand,  for  a  tall  figure  in  a  straw  hat  and 
serge  skirt  and  pretty  cream-coloured 
blouse,  was  walking  briskly  along  within 
fifty  yards  of  him.  He  waved  his  cap  and 
was  by  her  side  in  a  twinkling. 

**  Are  you  going  home,  Miss  Deane  ? 
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Do  come  over  to  tlie  pond  a  moment — 
such  a  pretty  sight  there." 

"  How  are  you  ?  "  she  asked,  shaking 
hands.  "  Of  course  I'll  come  if  I'm  not 
trespassing  to  leave  the  beaten  track. 
It's  always  a  pretty  sight,  the  '  Poacher's 
Pool.' " 

They  stood  and  watched  a  mother 
moorhen  proudly  conducting  three  tiny 
chicks  over  the  bosom  of  the  water. 

"  Jolly  little  dabs  of  down,  aren't 
they  ?  "  asked  Fred. 

"  Lovely — quite  perfect.  What  a  proud 
mother  !  " 

"  She  does  fancy  herself  a  bit,  and  no 
mistake." 

"  I  think  I  remember  the  last  time  I 
saw  that  bird — the  old  one.  It  was  in 
autumn.  And  I  wondered  if  she  ever 
felt  tired  of  her  little  home  in  the  reeds 
and  her  little  world  bound  about  here 
with  the  fringe  of  the  woods." 

"  Probably  she's  got  enough  to  occupy 
her  at  present,  anyway,"  said  Fred. 

"  Yes  ;  the  world's  a  big  place  to  her 
now,  and  she's  a  very  important  lady." 

''  Do    sit   down   half  a  second  on  this 
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jolly  mossy  stone,  will  you?  I  didn't 
count  on  the  pleasure  of  a  chat  with  a 
fellow-creature  this  afternoon." 

She  obeyed  mechanically  and  then 
spoke  again,  giving  utterance  to  her  own 
thoughts, — 

"  Since  I  went  away,  I  begin  to  think 
that  Heatherbridge  is  not  so  very  tiny 
after  all.  You'll  say  I'm  growing  small 
in  my  views,  but  I  believe  they  are  get- 
ting bigger  and  truer.  I  went  to  the 
island  of  Sark  one  day,  when  I  was 
away,  and  visited  an  old  man  there.  I 
thought  he  must  be  the  most  pitiable 
curiosity  in  the  world  :  he  had  lived  for 
eighty  years  and  never  been  out  of  Sark 
save  once." 

"  A  curiosity  indeed." 

"  Yes  ;  but  not  such  as  I  imagined. 
He  showed  me  that  no  place  is  small  if 
it  gives  to  each  of  us  an  ample  human 
environment.  He  made  me  and  my  big 
ambitions  and  wild  desires  feel  very  little 
indeed.  First  I  asked  him  how  he  had 
been  able  to  stop  in  one  place  so  long. 
He  was  most  surprised  at  such  a  question. 
He  said,  ^  Why,  missy,  there's  above  six 
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hundred  souls  on  Sark !  It's  not  such 
a  little  number.  There's  room  to  do 
jour  duty  to  your  neighbour  on  it ; 
there's  room  to  do  jour  dutjto  God  on  it. 
There's  room  for  a  good  run  and  good 
foothold  for  a  jump  to  glorj  at  the  end 
of  jour  dajs.     What  more  d'jou  want  ?'" 

*'  Canting  old  idiot,"  said  Fred. 

"No,  indeed,  he  wasn't.  He  was  a 
good,  wise  old  man.  Whj,  six  hundred 
people  had  nothing  but  kind  words  to  saj 
of  him  !  How  manj  ever j-daj  folks  can 
point  to  such  a  record  as  that  ?  " 

"  Everj-daj  folks,  perhaps  ;  but  think 
of  the  lack  of  ambition,  the  stagnation  of 
mind,  which  reigned  in  that  old  man  to 
let  himself  be  chained  to  a  wretched  rock 
in  the  sea  for  eightj  jears.  He  must 
have  been  joung  once.  Did  he  never 
sigh  for  libert J  ?  " 

"  I  asked  him,  and  he  was  verj  wise 
again.  '  Missj,'  he  said,  '  there's  no  such 
thing  for  jou  and  me  as  libertj.  The 
joung  men  break  their  hearts  for  it,  and 
go  forth  into  the  world  to  find  it ;  and 
generallj  thej  never  come  home  again, 
but  sometimes  thej  do.     Such  I  speaks 
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with,  and  I  say,  ''Hast  found  liberty?  " 
and  they  say,  "  No."  '  " 

"  But  what  about  the  fellows  who  don't 
go  back  ?  "  inquired  Fred. 

"  I  asked  him  that,"  continued  Marian, 
"  and  he  said,  '  None  find  it,  none  can  ; 
they  find  wealth,  and  some  happiness  and 
good  work,  and  presently  death ;  but  they 
cannot  find  liberty.' " 

"  Twaddle,"  said  Fred. 

"  Well,  I  half  thought  he  was  wrong, 
too.  I  said  to  him.  '  Then  all  our  poets 
and  great  thinkers  and  leaders  are 
mistaken  since  first  they  preached  and 
sang  for  liberty?'  And  he  shook  his 
head  and  answered :  '  Sure  it  is  only 
rainbow-gold.  There's  nothing  free — 
not  the  wave  of  the  sea,  nor  the  wind 
of  Heaven,  nor  the  blue  jag  of  lightning, 
nor  sun,  nor  stars — no,  nor  beast,  nor 
man — ^nothing  free,  but  only  God.  The 
creature  cannot  share  Freedom  with  Him 
that  created.  Law  is  for  all  created 
things,  and  them  as  do  their  duty  cannot 
be  free.' " 

'*  He  was  wrong,"  said  Fred,  "  utterly 
wrong  ;  I'm  positive  of  it.     Abandon  the 
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love  of  liberty,  and  what  is  left  for  us  to 
live  for  ? '' 

'*  Work — so  the  old  man  explained. 
Labour — ceaseless  labour — the  joint  in- 
heritance of  all  mankind.  '  A  bent  back 
and  hard  hands  bring  a  man  peace  at 
the  last/  so  he  said." 

"  More  likely  rheumatism  and  misery. 
Work's  all  right  in  its  place,  but  Heaven 
made  men  to  yearn  for  liberty.  Who 
can  deny  us  freedom  of  thought,  at  any 
rate  ?  I  suppose  he  was  a  Dissenter — 
bound  to  be — and  weak  in  the  head, 
perhaps." 

"  No,  I  am  sure  that  he  was  a  wise  old 
man.  Eemember,  six  hundred  fellow- 
creatures  loved  him.  That  means  a 
measure  of  greatness.  Would  you  not 
be  satisfied  to  think  that  in  the  future 
there  should  be  six  hundred  people  who 
loved  you,  Mr.  Browne  ?  " 

She  smiled,  and  he  plunged  headlong 
and  abruptly  into  the  matter  at  his  heart. 

''  I  don't  want  six  hundred  some  day, 
I  want  one  now.  I  want  one  girl  to  love 
me,  and  to  let  me  go  on  loving  her. 
But  she  couldn't  stop  that  if  she  would. 
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Can  you  forgive  me  stealing  a  marcli  on 
yoii  like  this — capturing  you  all  alone? 
Oh  !  Marian,  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  to  me  ;  you  don't  know  what  you 
have  been  to  me  ever  since  I  met  you. 
All  the  other  girls  I  ever  saw  were 
shadows,  but  you — I  love  you,  I  worship 
you,  Marian.  Could  you —  ?  It's  sudden, 
I  know,  but  it's  been  a  sudden  thing 
with  me.  You  settled  me  right  out — I 
mean — at  least  —  Marian,  I  can't  live 
without  you.  I  can't  look  into  the 
world  and  think  of  going  through  it  all 
alone — I  mean  without  you.  I'm  always 
alone  without  you.  Is  there  a  grain  of 
hope — the  faintest  chance  ?  Don't  say 
'JSTo,'  if  there  is.  God  knows  what  I 
feel  to  you.  I'd  be  a  good  husband,  but 
I  know  I'm  nobody — not  fit  to  black  your 
shoes.  But  I  love  you  so.  Let  me  be 
just  a  slave  of  the  lamp  to  you.  I  could 
be  that.  I'd  take  you  all  over  the  wide 
world,  Marian.  I'd  live  for  you;  I'd  do 
some  good,  and  make  you  perhaps  even 
proud  of  me  some  day.  If  you  could  just 
love  me  a  little  atom — If  there  was 
just  a  germ — Not  that  I  haven't  got  love 
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enough  for  both,  but  you  wouldn't  say 
'  Yes,'  if  you  didn't  love  me.  And  of 
course  you  don't,  so  don't  say  anything. 
Don't  say  *No,'  because  you  might  get 
to  love  me.  If  I  could  only  say  some- 
thing to  the  point,  but  I  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to — Marian — !  " 

He  stopped  at  last,  and  let  her  hand  go. 
He  wanted  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  suggest  the  desir- 
ability of  such  a  step  in  her  face.  She 
had  started  and  looked  frightened  when 
he  began  ;  and  then  she  had  composed 
herself  and  listened,  quietly  enough,  with 
her  eyes  far  away  on  the  bluebell  carpet 
of  the  woods. 

"  Marian—?  " 

Then  she  turned  and  looked  very  sad, 
seeming  in  his  eyes  to  have  the  beauty  of 
an  angel,  and  to  be  as  unapproachable. 
"I'd  hoped  a  little,"  he  said,  "only  a 
very  little.  Sometimes  you  seemed  so 
near  to  me,  that  I  dared  to  hope  ;  but  at 
others,  I  felt  that  there  was  a  gulf 
between  us  that  no  word  of  mine  could 
ever  bridge,  even  if  I  had  courage  to 
speak  it.      Sometimes   I've   hardly  had 
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the  nerve  to  look  at  you ;  at  other 
times  I've  hardly  kept  from  rushing  at 
you  and  taking  you  in  my  arms  and 
smothering  you  with  kisses.  I'm  a  queer 
beggar.  Just  now  you  seemed  so  near — 
now  you've  soared  away  again,  soared 
away  up  into  the  clouds.  Say  one  word 
to  me,  Marian — just  one  word — then  I'll 
clear  out  and  leave  you  in  peace." 

Something  had  already  told  him  that 
he  had  failed.  And  she,  wondering  in 
herself  how  she  could  preserve  silence, 
and  keep  the  lover  in  suffering  so  long, 
at  last  spoke,  kindly,  but  quickly, — 

''  I  am  so  sorry  you  should  have  said 
this,  Mr.  Browne,  and  yet  I  am  very, 
very  proud  to  think  of  having  made  you 
love  me — proud  and  sorry  together. 
You  have  been  so  kind  so  often ;  and  I 
have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange.  I 
respect  you  very  much  indeed  ;  I  admire 
your  splendid  talents,  and  I  can  never 
forget  how  I  have  profited  by  them ;  but 
— but  that  could  not  be.  I  am  very  sure 
it  is  impossible.  Do  not  think  about  me, 
please  do  not  any  more." 

"  You  cpuldn't  love  me,  I  suppose  ?" 
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"I  do  not  love  you." 

"  I  know  I'm  a  cad,"  said  Fred,  drearily, 
"  but  there's  a  question  a  man  always 
puts  to  a  girl  in  books  when  she  refuses 
him ;  and  somehow  it  does  seem  to 
come  natural.  Don't  answer  if  you  don't 
chose;  but  is  it  that  I'm  too  late,  Miss 
Deane  ?  Has  some  better  fellow  already 
taken  the  first  prize  in  the  world?  " 

"  A  poor  little  prize,  indeed.  It  is  not 
that,  Mr.  Browne.  I  love  no  man  in  the 
wide  world  except  my  father.  I  shall 
not  marry." 

"When  a  woman  says  that,  there's 
always  hope,"  said  Fred,  very  sagaciously, 
but  not  as  though  he  himself  were  very 
hopeful. 

"  It  depends  on  the  woman,  Mr. 
Browne." 

Then  Marian  rose  and  held  out  her 
hand  to  say  "  Good-bye." 

"  Let  me  come  to  the  gate  with  you  ?  " 

''  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will.  And  do 
smoke." 

"  '  Smoke  !  '"  he  ejaculated.  .  Such  a 
suggestion  almost  seemed  to  add  insult  to 
injury.     They   walked    for    haK   a   mile 
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witliout  anything  to  be  called  conver- 
sation, and  then  parted. 

That  night,  as  soon  as  James  Browne 
had  finished  his  dinner,  he  hurried  to  the 
drawing-room  with  his  sister,  knowing 
that  Geofeev  had  something  to  say  to 
Fred. 

The  father  began  at  once — 

*'  I  expect  it's  struck  you,  Fred,  since 
I  saw  you  last,  that  you  made  rather  a 
young  fool  of  yourself  after  lunch  ?  " 

''  Yes,  it  has,  father." 

''  Quite  so  ;  and  I  was  an  old  fool ; 
there  was  nothing  to  choose  between  us. 
Shake  hands.  When  do  you  go  back  to 
Cambridge  ?  " 

"  To-morrow." 

"  You're  wise.  Before  we  leave  the 
matter,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  straight 
question.  It's  the  result  of  a  letter  you 
wrote  to  your  aunt,  and  also  of  some 
remarks  she  made.  Is  there  anything 
between  you  and  Miss  Deane,  my  lad  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  is,  father ;  I  wish  to  God 
there  wasn't." 

''  What  d'you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  I  mean  there's  a  difference  of  opinion 
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between  us.  I  want  her  to  marry  me 
and  she  won't.  I've  asked  her  to-day 
and  she  refuses." 

''  Good  Lord  !     '  Refuses  '  !     "Why  ?  " 

"  Because  she  doesn't  care  about  me." 

Mr.  Browne  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  looked  at  Fred  with  a  surprise  which 
kept  him  speechless  for  some  time.  Then 
he  spoke, — 

''  TVhat  a  reason  !  Women  must  puzzle 
their  Maker  sometimes,  I  should  think. 
"Well,  thank  your  lucky  stars,  boy,  and  get 
back  to  your  work.  And  don't  give  her 
a  chance  to  change  her  mind.  I'm  glad 
she  refused  you — thankful — but  I'm  fairly 
astonished.  Not  but  what  Heatherbridge 
people  are  always  astounding  me." 

"  She's  a  golden  girl,  father — one  in  ten 
thousand." 

''  She  might  have  been,  but  evidently 
didn't  fancy  the  prospect.  I'm  glad  for 
your  sake.  Get  away  to  Cambridge,  and 
forget  all  about  it.  Once  bit,  twice  shy. 
But  she  must  be  an  odd  piece  of  goods." 

"  I  needn't  ask  you  to  say  not  a  word 
to  a  soul  upon  the  subject,  father." 

"  Certainly   you  needn't.     I   shouldn't 

VOL.    II.  T 
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do  any  such  thing.  If  a  father  can't 
keep  his  own  son's  secrets,  who  should  ? 
A  Heatherbridge  girl  refuse  you  !  'Pon 
my  soul,  this  is  a  rum  place.  You  and 
me  and  your  uncle  and  aunt  are  about 
the  only  four  ordinary  people  in  it." 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

MES.    EIED    AT    HOME. 

When  Marian  left  Fred,  her  serious 
thoughts  were  quickly  dispelled,  and  her 
grave  vein  of  reflection  shattered  b}^ 
frank  and  noisy  farce,  in  the  shape  of 
Minnie  Bird.  She  met  that  young  lady 
marching  home  from  Heatherbridge  High 
Street  with  a  twin  held  by  either  hand. 
Minnie  was  making  the  hedge-rows  ring 
with  her  laughter,  and  Bunny  and  Dicky, 
albeit  they  knew  not  the  full  magnificence 
of  the  jest,  cackled  also  in  joyous  sym- 
pathy with  their  big  sister.    • 

"  Marian,  dear  love  !  "  cried  ]\Iinnie, 
when  she  caught  sight  of  her  friend, ''  I'm 
thankful  I've  met  you.  I'm  bursting  with 
the  funniest  story  that  ever  was  heard  in 
the  world.  It's  just  happened  to  me  dowR 
at  the  grocer's.  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear — " 
T  2 
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And  she  went  off  into  helpless  merri- 
ment, while  the  twins  also  danced  and 
roared  with  delight. 

"  Whatever  is  it,  Minnie  ?  Bunny  ! 
don't  do  it ;  you'll  choke  yourself." 

Then  Minnie  steadied  down  and  told 
her  story  as  best  she  could. 

"  Old  Jackson,  you  know,  is  coming  to 
see  us  to-day.  She's  awfully  ancient  and 
queer,  and  used  to  be  mother's  governess. 
Heaven  only  knows  how  many  years  ago, 
and  has  just  come  back  from  Australia. 
Well,  she  loves  that  horrible  meal  called 
a  meat  tea,  or  a  high  tea ;  and  she  also 
loves  a  peculiar  compound  known  as 
devilled  ham.  So  I  went  down  to  get 
some.  Not  ordinary  devilled  ham,  you 
know,  but  a  potted  variety.  It's  sold  in 
little  jars  and  can  be  got  in  Plymouth ; 
and  mother  thought  they  were  sure  to 
have  it  here.  I  tried  everywhere  with- 
out success,  and  then  went  into  that 
new  shop,  Bilton's,  and  got  mixed  up 
with  the  directions.  I  asked  for — what 
d'you  think  ? "  And  Minnie  rolled 
over  into  the  hedge,  doubled  up  with 
laughter. 
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"  Minnie — really  !  If  anybody  saw 
you,"  said  Marian. 

"  Can't  help  it — I — I — asked  for  a 
little  tin  of  potted  devil  !  " 

*'  Minnie  !  Whatever  in  the  world 
will  you  do  next  ?  " 

"  I  can  see  that  man  now.  His  eye- 
brows went  up  and  up  under  his  hair. 
And  the  best  of  it  was  I  didn't  see  what 
I'd  said  in  the  least.  I  just  remarked, '  I 
want  a  small  tin  of  the  best — at  about 
ninepence  or  so  ; '  and  then  I  waited  for 
him  to  find  it." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  Marian, 
laughing,  and  yet  sore  with  a  sense  of  the 
rough  rent  this  mad  girl  had  wrought  in 
the  texture  of  her  thoughts. 

"  Say  ?  He  kept  as  grave  as  a  judge, 
and  feared  they  were  out  of  it  just  now. 
"Wasn't  it  impertinent  of  him  ?  Then  1 
suddenly  realized  what  I'd  said,  and  sat 
down  on  some  hams  done  up  in  canvas, 
and  laughed  till  I  couldn't  see.  And 
the  man  rolled  about  behind  the  counter, 
and  laughed  till  tears  came  out  of  his 
eyes.  And  the  twins  got  at  a  barrel  of 
chestnuts.     It    was    a    fearfully    funny 
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scene.  Oh  dear,  I'm  sore  all  over.  I 
say,  Marian,  d'you  think  I  might  tell  Mr. 
Watford  about  it,  or  wouldn't  it  be  lady- 
like?" 

"  I  should  think  you  might  tell  him, 
Minnie.  Only  don't '  let  your  laughter 
carry  you  away.  Men  really  don't  care 
to  see  a  lady  laugh  as  loud  as  they  do 
themselves." 

"  He  likes  to  hear  me  laugh.  He  told 
me  so.  Mr.  Watford,  I  mean.  I  can't 
help  it  at  his  stories.  He  is  awfully  nice 
I  think,  Marian.  He'll  have  a  thousand 
a  year,  too,  when  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall 
marries  his  aunt." 

"  What  then,  Minnie  ?  " 

''  Well — who  knows  ?  He  says  he 
believes  all  literary  men  should  marry. 
I  told  him  that  I  thought  all  men  should 
do  so — ^literary  or  otherwise.  Run  on 
ahead,  Bunny  ;  and  you  too,  Dicky." 

She  urged  her  little  brothers  into  a 
trot  and  then  proceeded, — 

"  The  truth  is,  Marian,  he  likes  me.  I 
feel  he  does.  He  wouldn't  pay  me  such 
a  lot  of  attention  if  he  didn't.  And  I'm 
sure  I'm  not  forward — far  from  it.     But 
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I  do  like  him  awfully — he  says  such  funny 
things,  and  takes  off  people  so.  He  says 
I  do  too — I  mean  take  off  people,  you 
know.  What  d'you  think  will  be  the  end 
of  it  ?  '* 

"  I  should  think  the  end  of  it  will  be, 
Minnie,  that  he  will  ask  you  to  be  his 
wife." 

"  Oh,  lovely  !  " 

"  It's  a  serious  matter." 

"  Xot  very,  if  a  man's  got  a  thousand 
a  year,  and  can  write  books  and  sell  them. 
It  would  really  be  lovely — that's  the  only 
word  for  it.  But  of  course  he  may  be 
merely  amusing  himself,  you  know.  He 
may  think  I'm  queer,  and  be  making 
notes  about  me  for  a  story.  He's  always 
talking  about  the  novelist's  pen  being  a 
scalpel,  or  a  dissecting  knife,  or  something; 
and  he  regards  people  as  what  he  calls 
human  documents.  Oh,  Marian,  my  dear 
girl,  you  don't  think  he's  only  regarding 
me  as  a  human  document,  do  vou  ?  Be- 
cause  that's  a  very  uncomfortable  idea  in- 
deed. And  it  would  make  me  as  nervous  as 
a  cat.  I  know  I  should  get  awfully  dull 
and  reserved,  if  I  thought  that,  Marian.'* 
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"  I  don't  really  think  you  would, 
Minnie.  I'm  sure  you  are  a  dear,  bright 
little  human  document  that  could  be  read 
without  any  difficulty  by  anybody." 

"  He's  coming  to  our  '  At  Home  '  next 
Thursday.  It's  to  be  rather  an  excep- 
tional entertainment.  I  wish,  out  of 
kindness  to  me,  Marian,  you'd  come  and 
tell  me  what  you  think."  It  was  in 
Minnie's  mind  to  touch  upon  Marian's 
own  affairs  of  the  heart.  She  knew  that 
her  friend  had  been  in  love  ;  she  guessed 
that  Tim  was  not  the  object  of  her  affec- 
tion ;  and  she  longed  much  to  know  who 
might  be.  But  there  was  an  indefinite 
something  about  Marian  which  seemed  to 
forbid  any  attempt  on  Minnie's  part  to 
probe  her  secrets. 

So  they  parted,  each  in  her  own 
fashion  pondering  upon  the  wonderful 
ways  of  the  world.  To  Minnie,  Marian 
was  a  sort  of  sweet  superior  enigma,  a 
girl  to  love  and  go  to  in  trouble,  but  a 
girl  altogether  beyond  her  powers  to 
understand  ;  to  Marian,  Minnie's  flippant 
description  of  her  love  affair  appeared 
an  absolute  mystery.     Love  to  her  had 
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been  so  terrible,  that  to  hear  another  of 
her  sex  describing  the  passion  in  such  a 
sordid  and  matter-of-fact  manner,  was 
very  sad  and  startling.  Indeed,  that 
Minnie  Bird  found  it  in  her  heart  to 
utter  the  matter  at  all,  seemed  passing 
strange  to  Marian.  She  forgot,  or  per- 
haps she  did  not  know,  that  love,  like 
grief,  and  joy,  and  hope,  is  merely  a 
condition  for  which  every  man  or  woman 
has  a  varying  capability.  Love  is  not 
always  "  woman's  whole  existence  ;  "  nor 
is  it  always  of  ''  man's  life  a  thing 
apart."  All  depends  upon  the  individual. 
Indeed  I  should  suspect  that  love  attacks 
the  human  species  with  as  varying  viru- 
lence as  any  other  passion.  Some  come 
lightly  off  ;  some  escape  altogether  ;  some, 
having  by  nature  an  idiosyncrasy  per- 
haps, suffer  or  rejoice,  despair  or  glory 
in  their  love,  to  a  degree  that  fills  the 
generality  with  amazement,  and  forms 
material  for  romance.  Such  rise  higher  or 
sink  lower  than  those  we  may  hold  better 
balanced  and  more  prosaic.  Marian  had 
never  thought  upon  the  love  of  man  until 
it   came  down    upon   her  lonely,    rather 
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morbid  life  like  a  hurricane  ;  Minnie  had 
thought  freely  and  constantly  about  it 
ever  since  she  put  her  hair  up  and  lowered 
her  frocks.  Now  she  was  truly  in  love 
— as  much  as  she  could  be.  And  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  would 
make  an  extremely  good  wife,  as  hun- 
dreds of  other  girls  had  made  before  her 
— girls  with  no  greater  capability  for 
loving,  no  greater  depth  in  their  nature 
than  had  she. 

Marian  went  to  Mrs.  Bird's  "At  Home  " 
and    convinced    herself,    easily   enough, 
that   young   Watford   was    attracted   by 
Minnie.     Indeed   the   matter   reached    a. 
crisis  upon  that  very  day,  as  shall  appear. 

The  gathering  was  distinctly  brilliant 
and  the  entertainment  partook  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  garden  party  than  any- 
thing else.  Everybody  came,  and  even 
Mrs.  Watford  and  the  Rev.  Sprigge- 
Marshall  adorned  the  throng.  A  little 
additional  flutter  of  excitement  had  been 
given  to  their  affairs  by  the  fixing  of  the 
date  for  the  wedding.  Mr.  Parkhouse 
was  present  ;  and  he  wrangled  in  a 
very  edifying,  erudite  way  with  Vincent 
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Watford  upon  literary  questions.  The 
Vicar  and  Mrs.  Meadows  looked  in  also. 
Tlie  latter's  attitude  to  Sprigge-Marshall 
and  Mrs.  "Watford  was  a  little  changed, 
time  having  blunted  her  first  keen  sense  of 
the  atrocious  error  of  such  an  engage- 
ment. Moreover,  she  had  talked  with 
Mrs.  Bird,  and  that  lady  had  candidly 
confessed  that  her  original  opinion  of 
the  match  was  somewhat  modified.  The 
Major  also  explained  at  the  club  that  his 
view  of  the  engagement  had  undergone 
alteration  ;  and  so  it  came  about  that 
Mrs.  Watford  found  champions  in  an 
imexpected  quarter,  much  to  her  own 
gratification.  The  restless  spirit  of 
Heatherbridge  was,  in  fact,  according  to 
its  custom,  changing  its  opinion  upon  this 
question  as  it  did  upon  every  other.  In 
this  case  the  entertainment  at  Mrs.  Bird's 
was  the  straw  which  showed  the  wind 
had  turned,  and,  for  all  one  can  assert  to 
the  contrary,  Mrs.  Bird  herself  and  her 
openly  expressed  change  of  opinion  may 
have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  alteration. 
The  talk  ran  on  literature,  as  became 
a    company   which   included    the    vicar, 
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Mr.  Parkhouse,  and  Vincent  "Watford. 
People  drank  their  tea  and  listened  to 
these  lights  and  sucked  no  small  advan- 
tage from  their  discourse. 

"  I  think,"  said  Sprigge-Marshall,  who 
felt  that  it  was  not  well  he  should  remain 
silent  and  so  tacitly  admit  intellectual 
inferiority — '^I  candidly  think  that  Shake- 
speare and  the  Bible  are  all  the  literature 
an  average  busy  individual  need  concern 
himself  with.     Truly  I  find  them  suffice." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  the  vicar,  "  I  have 
invariably  observed  that  the  sort  of  man 
who  says  his  Shakespeare  and  his  Bible 
are  sufficient  for  his  needs,  knows  very 
little  about  either.  Of  course  you  are  an 
exception  to  prove  my  rule  ;  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  this  classing  of  these  two  im- 
mortal works  becomes  a  cant  phrase 
nowadays.  It  is  a  convenient  cloak 
for  colossal  ignorance." 

"  I'ni  sure  not  one  person  in  a  hundred 
has  any  true  familiarity  with  Shake- 
speare," declared  young  Watford. 
"  Ladies  especially — they  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  him." 

"  They  are  not  the  worse,   Vincent," 
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said  Mrs.  Watford  prettily.  "I  shall 
shock  the  vicar,  but  I  don't  really  think 
Shakespeare  is  quite  nice  reading  for 
ladies.  He  is  vulgar,  isn't  he — some- 
times?" 

"  Certainly  he  is,"  agreed  Mrs.  Bird. 
"  He  wasn't  when  he  wrote,  dear  man, 
but  he  is  to-day." 

*'  It  startles  modern  minds  to  hear  a 
spade  called  a  spade,"  said  Mr.  Meadows. 

"  And  rightly  too.  Fuller,"  asserted  his 
wife.  "  Why  call  a  spade  a  spade  if  it 
offends  anybody  to  do  so  ?  I  think  that 
we  grow  more  and  more  refined.  It  is  a 
sign  of  progress.  There  is  coming  a  time 
when  very  little  poetry  will  be  tolerated. 
Poets  appear  to  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  being  refined.  If  one  cannot 
read  a  thing  aloud  in  company,  or  to  the 
young — that  is  a  sign  that  it  had  better 
not  have  been  written.  Really  a  nice, 
modest  poem  is  only  to  be  found  in  Words- 
worth or  Longfellow." 

"  But  much  in  the  Bible  is  plain  and 
forcible,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  Mrs. 
Meadows,"  argued  young  Watford. 

"  The  human  worm  must  not  presume, 
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I  think,  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon 
inspired  words,  Mr.  Watford.  Jeremiah 
may  say  what  Shakespeare  must  not." 

"  But  all  poets  are  inspired  as  well  as 
prophets,  Mrs.  Meadows." 

"Possibly;  there  are  two  sources  of 
inspiration.  Much  that  is  written  by 
modern  poets,  for  instance,  springs,  I  fear, 
from  a  low — from  a  subterranean  source." 

"  I  believe  Beeton's  better  for  girls 
than  Shakespeare,"  said  Minnie. 

"Who  is  Beeton,  young  lady?"  asked 
the  vicar.     "  I  never  heard  of  him." 

"  It's  not  a  him,  Mr.  Meadows.  Beeton 
is  a  lady  and  has  written  a  book  nearly 
two  thousand  pages  long." 

"  Ah,  the  cookery  book — a  monument 
of  feminine  industry,  and  a  valuable" 
achievement  undoubtedly,"  allowed  the 
vicar. 

*'As  to  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  tliere 
is  a  work  that  comes  out  ere  long  which 
does  that  I  can  promise  you,"  said  Mr. 
Parkhouse.  "  You  will  guess  that  I 
allude  to  my  own  magnum  opus  J* 

"  We  are  all  waiting  with  some  anxiety 
for  it,"  declared  Mrs.  Bird. 
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The  mention  of  Mr.  Parkhonse's  book 
chilled  conversation  at  this  point. 
]\Iinnie  and  Yincent  Watford  escaped  to 
the  garden  ;  Mrs.  Bird  and  Marian 
started  new  topics  with  Mrs.  Watford  ; 
the  curate  discussed  parochial  concerns 
with  the  vicar ;  Mrs.  Meadows  and 
Major  Bird  conversed  together ;  and  Mr. 
Parkhouse  played  with  one  or  two  of  the 
children.  He  held  it  a  high  philosophic 
thing  to  unbend  the  bow  in  the  presence 
of  youth  ;  he  had  even  been  known  to  go 
down  on  all  fours  with  Bunny  and  Dicky; 
but  the  babes  never  felt  quite  in  touch 
with  him  and  regarded  his  somewhat 
affected  gambols  with  uneasiness,  if  not 
absolute  suspicion. 

**Are  you  going  to  be  married  in 
Heatherbridge  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bird  of  the 
bride  elect. 

Mrs.  Watford  answered  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  as  yet  decided. 

''  I  should  rather  like  it,"  she  said, 
"  but  there  are  objections.  Marshall  is  so 
shy  and  retiring  about  everything  which 
concerns  himself.  He  has  a  keen  self- 
cousciousness   as  to  being  the  object  of 
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people's  conversation  and  discussion.  Of 
course  a  priest,  by  nature  of  his  public 
position,  must  put  up  with  criticism. 
And  nobody  ever  understands  in  this 
world  that  a  man's  public  actions  and  his 
private  affairs  are  two  different  things. 
The  first  may  be  fair  objects  for  conver- 
sation ;  but  you  would  think  that  only 
vulgar,  common-minded  creatures  would 
dare  to  concern  themselves  with  his 
private  arrangements.  And  yet  the  very 
best  people  do.  The  world  so  loves 
gossip." 

''  I  should  be  married  here,  where  he 
is  known  and  admired,  and  has  done  so 
much  good  work,"  said  Mrs.  Bird. 
"  Really,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  see  why 
he  should  leave  Heatherbridge  at  all. 
He  is  in  touch  with  us  now  and  so  are 
you.  You  are  both  popular.  Why  run 
away  ?  " 

Mrs.  Watford  squeezed  Mrs.  Bird's 
hand,  and  wiped  a  little  moisture  from 
her  blue  eyes. 

"  If  everybody  was  like  you.  But  they 
are  not.  There  have  been  some  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  be  actually  brutal  to  me 
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when  they  heard  of  my  engagement — 
actually  brutal.  Really  I  felt  that  the 
whole  world  was  against  us  at  one  time." 

"But  you  have  lived  down  the  little 
petty  spites  and  jealousies.  They  were 
bound  to  appear,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Bird  wanted  to  go  on  and  say  that 
every  unmarried  woman  in  Heather- 
bridge  envied  the  widow,  and  was  in  love 
with  Sprigge-Marshall  before  he  finally 
made  choice ;  but  she  could  not  say  it 
then,  because  Marian  Deane  was  by. 
Indeed,  afterwards,  Kathleen  Bird  felt 
rather  ashamed  of  herself  for  so  much 
small  conversation,  and  took  herself  to 
task  somewhat  hardly.  Of  course  her 
daughter's  welfare  prompted  this  in- 
creased regard  for  Mrs.  Watford. 
Vincent  was  struck  with  Minnie,  as 
Minnie's  mother  had  explained  to  Minnie's 
father.  Minnie  was  just  the  girl  to  get 
married  and  settled  as  soon  as  possible ; 
so  Mrs.  Bird  set  about  "  making  things 
fit  in  all  round  " — a  procrustean  art  in 
which  she  excelled.  Meanwhile  Mrs. 
Watford,  ignorant  that  any  secret  motive 
existed  for  Mrs.  Bird's  increased   amity, 
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accepted  it  with  thankfulness ;  and  the 
curate  himself  felt  it  to  be  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance. The  two  poor  souls  had  both 
been  rather  out  in  the  cold  lately ;  but 
now  the  tide  was  turning,  and  even  Mrs. 
Meadows,  as  has  been  hinted,  viewed  the 
pending  match  with  less  concern.  This 
condition  of  mind  was  first  induced  by 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Bird ;  and  it  was 
further  developed  by  the  actions  of  the 
Rev.  Sprigge-Marshall  himself.  He  had 
been  doing  really  splendid  work  lately. 
The  more  his  own  mental  misery  and  un- 
quiet grew  upon  him,  the  harder  he 
laboured  in  the  parish.  He  worked  with 
all  his  might,  but  the  sense  of  his  own 
folly  and  weakness  none  the  less  gained 
ground  and  tormented  him  night  and 
day. 

He  still  argued  that  his  duty  to  his  pro- 
fession made  it  imperative  that  the  match 
should  be  broken  off;  but  he  had  no 
courage  to  put  his  foot  down  and  jilt  the 
widow.  Instead,  he  submitted  without 
question  when  she  fixed  the  thirtieth  of 
July  as  the  wedding  date.  This  allowed 
rather  more  than  seven  weeks  for  final 
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determinations.  He  had  confided  in  no 
man  yet  ;  but  now  a  time  was  coming 
when  he  felt  such  a  step  could  not  be  de- 
layed. This  question  took  him  a  week  of 
torture  before  it  was  decided.  Then  he 
settled  with  himself  to  see  his  own  vicar. 
Mr.  Meadows  was  not  a  worldly  man  ; 
he  would  appreciate  the  trouble  upon  his 
curate's  conscience,  and  advise  in  a 
spiritual  way.  If  he  understood  that  the 
dignity  of  the  church,  as  represented  by 
the  Rev.  Sprigge-Marshall,  was  threat- 
ened, there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
would  urge  an  immediate  breaking  oif  of 
the  match.  In  fact  our  entangled  friend 
fancied  that  the  vicar  would  counsel  him 
in  the  way  he  wished  to  go.  The  young 
man  did  not  know  it,  for  he  had  reached  his 
present  conclusion  by  very  gradual  stages; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact, .  his  own  mind 
was  quite  made  up.  Upon  the  morning 
when  he  allowed  Mrs.  Watford  to  finally 
fix  the  wedding-day,  he  decided  that  he 
would  not  marry  her. 

An     event     or    two     must     here     be 
chronicled    briefly,  as    sequel     to    Mrs. 
Bird's  "  At  Home."     Minnie  and  Vincent 
u  2 
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Watford  did  not  re-enter  the  house 
together.  The  last  guest  finally  retired, 
and  then  Miss  Bird  emerged  from  a  little 
summer-house  and  rushed  into  her 
parents'  presence. 

"  Oh,  mother  !  oh,  Major  !  "  she  began. 
"  Do  agree  to  it  like  dears.  Vincent — 
he's  asked  me  in  the  summer-house,  and 
he's  coming  to  see  you  both  to-night. 
He's  been  beautiful  about  it.  You  see 
his  thousand  a  year's  a  dead  cert  when 
his  aunt  marries ;  and  there  are  his 
books  and  so  on,  too ;  and  I  love  him 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  I'm  a 
perfect  wife  for  a  literary  man — he  says 
so — I  know  so  precious  little  and  couldn't 
worry  him.  Do  agree  to  it,  my  own 
sweet  dears  !  " 

"  Well,  well,  well ;  but  this  is  sudden," 
said  the  Major,  "  I  must  have  a  cigar, 
I  must  indeed." 

He  marched  stolidly  off ;  but  his  face 
broke  into  a  broad  grin  when  he  got  out 
of  sight,  and  a  gratified  chuckle  escaped 
from  beneath  his  tremendous  moustache. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Bird  overwhelmed 
Minnie  with  maternal  kisses. 
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"  I  must  have  a  long,  long  talk  with 
him,"  she  said  ;  "  Oh,  my  little  girl,  you 
are  sure — quite  sure  you  love  him  ?  " 

"  Cocksure,  my  darling  mother  !  " 

Even  in  her  joy  Mrs.  Bird  shud- 
dered. 

*'  You  must  be  careful,  Minnie.  An 
author  is  so  particular,  and  so  sensitive 
as  to  diction." 

"  Nothing  I  do  is  wrong.  He  says  my 
language  is  nervous.  Some  of  my  ex- 
pressions, that  you  think  are  slang,  turn 
out  to  be  old  English  that's  fallen  into 
disuse.  Vincent  loves  you  and  father. 
Oh  !  I'm  so  happy.  I  must  write  to  Tim  ; 
and  I  must  tell  Dorothy  and  Primrose 
and  Tommy,  and  fly  over  and  see  sweet 
Marian..  She'll  glory  in  it,  I  know  she 
will.  Vincent  said  that  adventure  of 
mine  about  potted  devil  will  go  into  one 
of  his  books." 

"Be  calm,  dearest.  Eeally  I  think 
sometimes,  my  precious  Minnie,  that 
you'll  end  your  days  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Remember  from  whence  comes  this  great 
happiness,  sweet  child." 

Minnie  sobered  down  a  trifle. 
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"  I  knelt  in  the  summer-house,"  she 
said,  "  after  Vincent  had  gone.  I 
thanked  God  over  and  over  again  and 
cried,  and  felt  beautiful  about  it  all. 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  whatever  I've 
done  to  have  such  luck — to  be  so  blessed, 
I  mean." 

Thereupon  she  wept,  a  little  April 
shower,  rainbowed  with  joyous  laughter ; 
and  Mrs.  Bird  wept  too,  and  the  Major 
came  in  with  his  cigar,  feeling  and 
looking  more  important  than  usual.  It 
is  something  to  be  the  father  of  a  girl 
who  has  captured  a  young,  promising  man 
with  a  thousand  a  year.  He  was  breaking 
iron  laws  by  smoking  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  he  knew  it;  but  Mrs.  Bird's 
mind  had  no  place  for  small  matters  just 
then.  She  did  not  realize  in  the  least  the 
thing  her  husband  was  about ;  and  next 
morning,  when  a  delicate  odour  of  stale 
smoke  caught  her  nostrils,  she  puzzled  a 
considerable  time  to  account  for  it. 


END    OF  VOL.    II. 
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